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CONFUCIANISM 




Confucianism Introduction 


Several years ago, I was asked to give some talks in our Interna¬ 
tional Centre of Education on the subject of Confucianism. At 
that time, owing to certain circumstances it was impossible, and 
those talks never materialized. Still, there remained in my mind 
a feeling that something was left undone. Instead of giving the 
lectures, it has occured to me that it would be better to put in 
the form of a booklet some of the outstanding principles and sali¬ 
ent features of Confucianism, so that it could perhaps have a 
more permanent value for reference purposes. 

Nevertheless, we should remember that it is a common des¬ 
tiny of academic works that unless what is said or written is of 
permanent truth, or of a truth too great to be ignored, it can 
scarcely escape the usual fate of being put away, neglected or 
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forgotten. Innumerable books have been written and read, end¬ 
less lectures have been delivered and listened to, but let any one 
in his ripe age honestly ask himself in serious introspection, how 
much he still retains in his memory. Only a few exceptionally 
brilliant minds can recollect a good deal of the past to the minute 
details, yet even with them much is still forgotten and faded 
away into a grey void. This forgetfulness is all too natural be¬ 
cause mankind is ever progressing and whenever the past accu¬ 
mulation of knowledge becomes too cumbersome to the point of 
retardation of further progress the truths in it, great or small, 
are simply sunk into oblivion. This phenomenon cannot be con¬ 
sidered as unfortunate and in a way we can say that it is even 
helpful, just as one cannot and need not retain everything in 
one’s memory which has been learned in childhood. Yet it is al¬ 
ways of some use to look back into the past, to regain the knowl¬ 
edge in the cultrual heritage which has been lost and to throw it 
into a new light of the present for revaluation or eventual readop¬ 
tion. So it will not be without gain to review again in some broad 
lines such an ancient theme generally regarded as out of date 
now, though still very familiar to most of the scholars in our ori¬ 
ental world. 

1 remember Sri Aurobindo had once made a casual remark 
about China as He discussed with His disciples Spengler’s “De¬ 
cline of the West”. Here I venture to quote His words as fol¬ 
lows; 

DISCIPLE: It is very curious that Spengler misses the 
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fact that there can be national resurgence and reawakening. 

Sri AUROBINDO: Yes, take, for instance, China. Chi¬ 
na has had cities from most ancient times. It is a peculiar 
race always disturbed and always the same! If you study 
Chinese history one thousand years back, you will find they 
were in disturbance and yet they had their culture. 

The Tartar king who tried to destroy their culture by 
burning their books did not succeed. I would not be sur¬ 
prised if, after the present turmoil, two thousand years 
hence, you find them what they are today. That is the char¬ 
acter of the race. ® 

Such a clear insight into Chinese history can rarely be found 
among the thinkers of the world today, and how pithy a remark 
it is, yet how instructive to us Chinese! We Chinese were very 
conservative so far as the past indicates, and in a way we can 
safely say that we survived every inner turmoil and civil strife 
and all external aggressions mainly because we kept to the path 
of Confucianism throughout the twenty and five centuries past. 
The experiment of adopting Buddhism in ruling a large empire 
had been tried in the first half of the sixth century A. D. , but 
that experiment failed. Apart from this, Taoism existed in the 
mind of the race as a strong undercurrent, but never came too 


© Evening Talks with Sri Aurobindo — recorded by A. B. Purani. pp. 112 — 
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prominently to the surface. 

Nowadays we can only think of making progress and ad¬ 
vance together with the rest of humanity. But the theory that 
human history has always run in a cycle of five hundred years 
talked about in the Conversations mentioned above (p. 110) is an 
old one, spoken of by Mencius, a great sage next to Confucius. 
What Mencius meant was not exactly a cycle; what he meant, 
evidently deduced from ancient history, was that every five hun¬ 
dred years there would arise a true peaceful sovereign, and dur¬ 
ing that period there would be illustrious sages capable of setting 
everything of the age in good order. (Ref. Commentary by Chao 
Chi). Yet it was already more than seven hundred years from the 
golden period upto his time, as Mencius himself said, and there 
was as yet no ideal state. But Mencius was conscious himself 
that he was one of those illustrious men, and his model or the 
great master whom he admired and emulated most was Confu¬ 
cius. No doubt, our history tells us that the Chinese race was al¬ 
ways in a state of disturbance; if there was no internal strife, 
there was external invasion, mostly coming from the northern or 
northwestern part of China, and those nomad tribes, either 
Huns or Tartars or Monghols, driven by poverty and envy of the 
brilliant material aspect of ancient Chinese culture, gave constant 
trouble to the population through their repeated incursions. Yet 
whenever peace again reigned, culture at once began to revive 
and flourish. The longest period of peace was the Chow dynasty, 
which lasted for more than eight hundred years (1123 — 256 B. 
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C. ) , and henceforth there were equally golden periods when cap¬ 
ital punishment was abandoned for decades and jails and prisons 
were entirely empty throughout the state. These were the times 
uninterrupted by those two evils. 

In the Han dynasty, the great historian Ssu Ma Tsien, the 
Herodotus of the East, calculated in chronology that it was 
about five hundred years from the time of the Duke of Chow 
(died in 1104 B. C. ) to Confucius, and it was again five hundred 
from Confucius upto his time. He cherished in his pride the idea 
that he himself was born at that juncture or interval, and there¬ 
fore following the footsteps of the ancient sages, he had his spe¬ 
cial mission to fulfil towards humanity, such as to leave to pos¬ 
terity a monumental work comparable to that of Confucius. His 
“Chinese History”, ended in the year 97 B. C. , proved to be a 
monumental work but he himself was not so great a sage. And it 
was the belief, as noted down in that History, that the Celestial 
Path, which is connected with the constellations and intimately 
related to man, undergoes a minor change every thirty years, a 
medium change every hundred years, and a great change every 
five hundred years. Three great changes make an era in which 
changes become generally completed. In such a belief perhaps 
the idea of a cyclic revolution is implied. It cannot be called an 
exact cycle as we understand it, but at any rate it does show that 
human progress does not proceed ad infinitum in a straight line. 

Needless to say, there are periods of ups and downs, one 
following another in every history, in the history of every race or 
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of every one’s life. But it is a common feature that it has been at 
the most disastrous and desperate, helpless and hopeless mo¬ 
ments that there has all of a sudden appeared the Light, and a 
great sage is born. In India people call him an Avatar; in China, 
a Sage born of Heaven. In the Book of Odes there was some sug¬ 
gestion that the ancient people believed also in Avatarhood; in 
one place it was mentioned that gods descended from the great 
mountain and two great men were born. Whether that belief was 
generally accepted or not we cannot definitely say. This involves 
the problem of the ancient conception of Heaven or God, a sub¬ 
ject too great to be treated here. But Confucius was born in such 
a period. 

The life of Confucius and his age will be discus.sed later; but 
we can well see that it is no new subject unfamiliar to the West. 
Ever since the seventeenth century, or even earlier, soon after 
Matteo Ricci (1552 — 1610), the Italian Jesuit missionary who 
visited China in 1580 and stayed under the royal patronage in Pe¬ 
king for many years, Chinese culture became gradually known to 
the West. If Chinese culture was known, its highest peak or rep¬ 
resentative could not be unknown, just as people in the East be¬ 
lieving in Christianity must have learned about the life and work 
of Jesus Christ. Just one century before the Great French Revo¬ 
lution, the books of “The Analects of Confucius”, the “Great 
Learning”, and the “Doctrine of the Mean” were rendered into 
Latin and published in Paris, and after less than fifty years, Du 
Halde’s encyclopaedic work “The Complete Gazetteer of the 
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Chinese Empire” also appeared (1735 Paris). The general condi¬ 
tion in the cultural field in the West is such that when any orien¬ 
tal work is translated into any of their languages, (a task of ice¬ 
breaking, and perhaps back-breaking as well) then other render¬ 
ings into different languages easily follow one after the other. 
Such works are now in existence in abundance, and one can make 
substantial use of them. It is worthwhile to compare different 
translations of the same texts and thus, through one’s own ef¬ 
fort, one can approach a correct understanding. Misinterpreta¬ 
tions there must be, because in some places our native scholars 
have since ancient times disagreed in their explanations, and 
scholastic or sectarian biases are equally unavoidable. Yet in this 
way one can still get to the core of the idea, even if one does not 
know the Chinese language. The discussions here are concerned 
with those things usually talked about but perhaps not sufficient¬ 
ly emphasized, and they are cast in a historical view with broad 
reference to other cultures of the world. It is not the idea of the 
writer to burden the reader with a heavy load of Chinese names 
in transliteration, or merely to give dry and pedantic definitions 
exalting the ancient doctrines. Things are expressed here in a 
simple, non-pedantic way merely for the sake of making them 
more understandable. 

It must be noted at the very outset that if we take it out¬ 
wardly there is nothing in (Confucianism exciting or striking or 
even interesting. It is not only so to our modern world where we 
are used to all sorts of highly-pitched stimulation, but was so to 
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our ancient people avS well. In contrast to other great systems of 
the world, it is less colourful or drastic. We do not find in it any 
ideal of Eleusis, or Nirvana, or any of the Ten Bhumis, or any of 
the Thirty-three Heavens for the departed souls. With regard to 
the living beings, there is no Parahamsa or Bodhisattva or any 
Superman, though the conception of the Superior Man is there. 
As to human activities, nothing is taught about non-action or 
Tapasya or renunciation or asceticism; and also nothing about al¬ 
chemy for the transformation of base metals into gold, or for 
brewing any sort of elixir vital for prolonging our worldly life. 
And also there is in it no use of charms for scaring away devils 
and evils; nor is there any way taught for curing diseases. The 
Supreme is there indeed, but there is neither that all-powerful 
Zeus, nor God who created the world within six days together 
with the blissful couple eventually chased out of His Paradise. 
Agni, Indra, Aryaman, indeed the whole pantheon of the Vedic 
gods were not there, nor, needless to say, were Ahuramazda and 
Angromainyous. Yet, contrary to prevalent ideas, Confucianism 
was never merely secular in its nature, nor is it merely a set of 
rigid ethical codes or dry philosophical principles. On the contra¬ 
ry, it is supremely spiritual in its nature, never lacking in insur¬ 
mountable height and unfathomable depth, in the minutest sub¬ 
tlety, and, what is more, in its immense broadness and flexibil¬ 
ity or all-pervading comprehensiveness. 

In our modern world we doubt everything and, relying upon 
our scientific spirit, we want to examine everything of the past 
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and bring it to revaluation. What has just been mentioned may 
appear as an exaggeration and unjustified eulogizing, though it is 
a traditional view. Now, more than two thousand five hundred 
years have elapsed since the time of Confucius; have there not 
been among such a large population certain wise men, just as 
clever as we are, who had the brains which we have, who chal¬ 
lenged those teachings of his and disputed his authority as a Guru 
of the race? Yet upto present, no one ever had any doubt about 
his spirituality. Above all, what do we mean by “spirituality”? 
Here a definition given by Sri Aurobindo is worth our considera¬ 
tion: 


“The divine perfection is always there above us; but for 
man to become divine in consciousness and act and to live in¬ 
wardly and outwardly the divine life is what is meant by 
spirituality; all lesser meanings given to the word are inade¬ 
quate fumblings or impostures. ” 

The truth here expressed is universal, and we find exactly in 
Confucius a representative of such a truth. And if we regard him 
as an Avatar in the Brahmanic sense of the word, I beg also to 
quote tbe Mother’s words* 

“In the eternity of becoming, each Avater is only the 
announcer, the forerunner of a more perfect future realisati- 
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Many theories of the later ages we do not find in Confucianism, 
yet it prevailed, and as time went on, we find praise and admira¬ 
tion increased, not only of his teachings but of the man himself. 
In India Aryavada is regarded as a source of knowledge, and in 
China it is no less so. There are teachings which we can safely 
believe without the need of scrutiny. Revaluation of his doctrines 
is a thing sound and useful, but first we must understand them 
in the context of his time or in their historical background. We 
may proceed farther than our ancients did, although this is still 
doubtful, but we need not level to the ground those monuments 
already established as landmarks of the distance they had already 
covered in the eternal ascent of Man’s spiritual searchings. 

The chief reason can be found in our human nature. Human 
mind always tends toward novelty and curiosity. That makes us 
progress. Ever since Buddhism was introduced into China, it ab¬ 
sorbed the best intelligence of the race for nearly six hundred 
years before it was entirely assimilated and changed into some¬ 
thing else. The native Taoism was not the less attractive, and 
had equally engaged men of great genius for even more centuries 
than Buddhism, though it never appeared as brilliant. Yet Con¬ 
fucianism stood as it was, unshaken and unshattered throughout 
the ages. But it was asked why many a good genius could be con¬ 
verted into such ‘heretic’ religions as Buddhism and Taoism. 
The answer given was that, because Confucianism was calm and 
nonchalant, it could not grasp in its hold those who had strong 
temperaments and so they were easily drawn into other religions. 
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That might be true with regard to the old Confucianism; as to 
the so-called Neo-Confucianism that took shape in the Sung dy¬ 
nasty (960—1277 A, D. ) it was more fortunate. It has predomi¬ 
nated upto the present day. If there is anything in the world like 
a national religion — and I hesitate to call it a religion, it can be 
better put as a national belief — that in China was no other than 
(Confucianism. Even in the country at present, for about three 
years or more, there has arisen a great tide of interest in the 
study of the teachings of the Sage. 

To illustrate the special characteristics of (Confucianism, one 
simple anecdote from the Yuan dynasty (1277 — 1367) may be 
given. (Vide “New History of Yuan Dynasty”, Vol. 21). But 
we must bear in mind that three “religions” ran parallel to each 
other in China from the beginning of the fourth century A. D. ; 
first (Confucianism, which is outwardly a philosophy but a reli¬ 
gious faith at its core; second Buddhism, which in China is con¬ 
sidered neither as a religion nor philosophy, it is simply “Dhar- 
ma” which can ill be taken as a religion in the European sense of 
the word; and third Taoism, which has its religious aspect and 
philosophical or rather metaphysical aspect trenchantly distinct 
from each other. Religious tolerance among the common people 
in China is well known in history, incomparable to that of any 
other race in the world. But they were not without constant 
struggles for power in the imperial court, especially between the 
Buddhists and Taoists, and the side which could best win the 
emperor’s favour could then secure the patronage of the nobility 
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and could have a better chance for promulgation of its doctrines 
among the populace. It happened that during the reign of Dhu 
Timur (1328 — 1332 A. D. ) a Royal Buddhist preceptor came 
from the western parts of China to the capital. It was ordered 
that all officers of the court from the highest rank down should 
ride on white horses for the reception on the highroad outside the 
city wall. In obeying such an imperial order, the great ministers 
all bowed low before the preceptor, each offering him a goblet of 
wine, kneeling on the ground. That preceptor remained seated, 
dignified as a Buddha statue, without a muscle of his face being 
moved. Then a minister named Lu Chun, a teacher of the nation- 
al scholars, raised his goblet, addressing him thus: 

“Reverend Preceptor, You are the disciple of Buddha and 
the Teacher of all monks in the world; while I am a humble dis¬ 
ciple of Confucius, and the teacher of all scholars under heaven. 
So let us not observe formalities towards each other. ” 

All those present were amazed. But on hearing these words, 
the preceptor gave an ample smile, stood up, and finished a gob¬ 
let of wine with him. 

Afterwards, the emperor asked this minister which among 
the three religions he considered the best, and he said: “Bud¬ 
dhism is like yellow gold, and Taoism, while jade, but Confu¬ 
cianism is comparable to grain. ” 

“ Is then Confucianism something cheap?” asked Dhu 
Timur. 

“Gold and jade are indeed precious, yet one can live without 
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themj but with regard to grain, how can one dispense with it for 
a single day?” 

“Excellent!” said Dhu Timur. 

When we come across this story in reading history, we see 
that to a simple-minded foreign prince this concrete analogy was 
understandable and even convincing. This illustrates the impor¬ 
tance of such a teaching for the maintenance of life, which in¬ 
volves the solution of all our life problems, whether of the indi¬ 
vidual or of the populace. In our modern world, civilization has 
progressed to such an extent that the life problems have become 
too complex to find any satisfactory solution and sufferings have 
become so intense as to defy any cure. Yet resolving all those 
difficult problems into a simple equation, we find it is still a 
problem of the discovery of a proper and happy way of living, 
both for the collectivity and for the individual. If that is true, 
then we can still derive much from this source. It may be noted, 
however, that one of the Monghol crown-princes once said that 
when the Buddhist preceptor taught him about Buddhism, he 
could easily understand; but when the Chinese teacher taught 
him Confucianism, he experienced difficulty. This is quite natu¬ 
ral because Buddhism is comparatively simple in its elementary 
teachings. Take, for instance, the Buddhist Shila, or Moral pre¬ 
cepts, before they were developed into a great complex and minute 
network binding and constricting the vitality of man; the fundamental 
rules were plain to every one. “Thou shalt not kill” ... that is the 
first commandment. Unfortunately or fortunately there is no 
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such rule in Confucianism. Things are treated in a different way, 
yet they also come to the same end. Ultimately we find that even 
such a rule, be it so elementary and important, is yet only a rela¬ 
tive truth and cannot be absolute. Perhaps a modern writer and 
thinker best understood this idea in saying that the Golden Rule 
is that there is no Golden Rule. In its stead, we have the Greater 
Way (Tao). 

Now, in the spiritual field, if we consider that by which we 
maintain our lives and without which we cannot live for a single 
day, we can understand it as Divinity. Indian friends can best ex¬ 
plain it as that That or Brahman. Undoubtedly Confucius was 
revered as a great sage, a Master of all ages, and a divinity incar¬ 
nate. But he scarcely talked about this subject. With regard to 
the material or physical aspect of the Spirit or rather its human 
phase, we would rather take that as a highly developed and culti¬ 
vated life which may be held as culture itself. The term for “cul¬ 
ture” in Chinese means transformation and perfection of humani¬ 
ty by whatever is excellent in humanity. Generally speaking, we 
had two great sages in Chinese history who shaped the destiny of 
the race for the past three thousand years, and nowadays we still 
enjoy their blessings. We may call them cultural leaders as well: 
first, the Duke of Chow, and five hundred years after him, Con¬ 
fucius. This is only evident when we compare the Chinese histo¬ 
ry with those of the peoples outside China, those people in the 
north-western part and in Central Asia, and those in south-east¬ 
ern Asia. In ancient times they were called “barbarians”, a name 
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which seems now not altogether unjustified. Two examples in 
striking contrast to each other were Japan and Tibet, Japan in 
ancient times amply and substantially accepted Confucianism, 
and developed her own culture, but Tibet failed to do so. Any 
traveller into Tibet can give a good account of the cultural level 
on which the people stand now. The Tibetan tragedy we need 
not bother about here. 

In a pantheistic view, everything in the universe is regarded 
as divine. But we are inclined to regard culture as something di¬ 
vine above everything else. Yet, as said before, it may be regar¬ 
ded as the human aspect of the Spirit, the Spirit which is tran¬ 
scendent, above all, indifferent to our life and death, even to the 
construction and destruction of the world, and yet still intrinsi¬ 
cally involved in our life and death and in this world. This 
sounds like a paradox which cannot stand in a strict logical for¬ 
mula, but this is a truth, a truth perhaps too large for logic. 
Most of our sages in the past who were Confucians, including the 
disciples and those who followed the same path, emphasized in 
their teachings this human phase, this worldly or spiritualcultur- 
al aspect, and tried to transform the lower nature of men, to 
build up their character, and to elevate all to a higher level. The 
influence exerci.sed was usually very broad, enduring and lasting 
and, because of this, Chinese culture developed and flourished. 
Fundamentally speaking, without this development we would 
have remained still in the primitive stage and all our conceptions 
of divinity could not have come into being. The other aspect 
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which, if we like, may be called the spiritual-spiritual, was nev¬ 
er exoterically taught, and yet nearly every sage worth the name 
had this or that realization of That, a fact which was never pub¬ 
licly known except by a few, unless we deeply examine their say¬ 
ings and deeds. Great masters and teachers always spoke to a 
certain extent about realization, but after that they remained si¬ 
lent. 

On the whole, Confucianism may be too large a subject to be 
treated in any miniature form? nevertheless this may be tried. 
But usually to write a study of any subject without being critical 
is not an easy task. One is supposed to be free from any bias or 
prejudice, sine ira et studio , and must take the topic quite objec¬ 
tively, viz. to take the subject as it is; yet even in stating mere 
facts, one’s opinions spontaneously respond to the statements 
and in the way of writing, and thereby the readers are uncon¬ 
sciously influenced. So one cannot be too just in his attitude 
though one may believe himself to be so. A better way which is 
adopted here is to let the readers read the original words of the 
authors themselves thus forming their own opinions. But for that 
too many quotations would be unavoidable, and in the end a gen¬ 
eral idea or a view of the whole scope may be incomprehensive or 
even missing. This offers the first difficulty. 

Next, Chinese language is totally different in its construc¬ 
tion from the European languages in general. Hence forms of 
thought are also different. Ancient Chinese is still easily under¬ 
standable nowadays, much more so than Greek, but it is a very 
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common feature that certain terms have no equivalents in Eng¬ 
lish, and one can only put them in an artificial way which may 
appear very odd and awkward. There are only a few passages in 
translations which the writer finds fully satisfactory, having the 
original sense completely conveyed without anything added or 
left out. These belong almost to the category of inspired words 
worth our high appreciation, but they are not many. Otherwise, 
the translation stands as a flower seen in a mist; the original 
beauty may still be there, but it looks as if veiled. This offers 
the second difficulty. 

This may explain why and how such a small task of writing 
a booklet can be a big one, and in the end cannot be totally suc¬ 
cessful. Therefore it is advisable for the reader to go into the 
works of those authors himself, and, if possible, to go through 
the original texts. And that means a study of ancient Chinese 
culture as a whole. At least the Six Classics edited and compiled 
by Confucius must be studied so that those principles held by 
him can be more deeply understood. That means about 430,000 
words must be read and committed to memory, a task not too 
difficult to our ancient scholars. Nowadays, texts are treated in a 
more scientific and advanced way, but perhaps an effort equally 
strenuous will be required. 




CHAPTER I 

LIFE OF CONFUCIUS 


Many great men of the world, who have within the short span of 
one life achieved immortal fame, leaving their most salutary 
effects upon earth and contributing so much to the establishment 
of human values that even nowadays we subsist through their 
blessings, were born within the same period of about a century, 
the fifth before Christ. The Samien sage Pythagoras was sup¬ 
posed to have lived upto 497 B, C. , and Gautama Buddha in India 
entered into Parinirvana about twenty years later. Though these 
dates might not be exact, they cannot be too far from the truth. 
I^otze, whose life was somehow similarly shrouded in mist, was 
born in the same period, and on a certain occasion he was the 
teacher of Confucius. Motze was born a few decades later, and 
Socrates (469 — 399 B. C. ), Hippocrates (462 — 361 B. C. ), 
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Plato (429 — 348 B. C. ) all belonged to the same age. Younger 
than Plato but equally long lived and of the same calibre was 
Mencius (Mon Tze 372 — 289 B. C. ). All these men lived to a 
ripe old age* especially Hippocrates, father of modern medicine, 
who remained in the world for nearly a hundred years. Why all 
those sages, greatest among the great and most eminent among 
the eminent, manifested on earth both in the East and in the 
West at about the same time is inexplicable, unless we accept the 
doctrine of Sri Aurobindo that all were a Descent of Divine 
Forces from Above, or “born of Heaven” as the Chinese tradi¬ 
tion goes. A Renaissance theory that the world’s virtue shifted 
from country to country, first from Assyria to Persia, then to 
Medea and so on gives a faint glimpse of this idea. 

Among all these sages, the only one in whose name no war, 
no bloodshed or other persecution was committed was Confu¬ 
cius. One of the main causes why Mohism, altruistic at its core 
and exceedingly peaceful in nature, almost died out only several 
generations after Motze, was that most of the prominent leaders 
of that school sacrificed their lives for social reforms which they 
fought for and, together with that sort of voluntary extermina¬ 
tion of their lives, their teachings were mostly extinguished. 
Confucianism compared to other religions of the world proved to 
be the least sanguinary and the least destructive even for con¬ 
structive purposes. 

Furthermore, among all of them, the least legendary but not 
the least celebrated of whom we have the most exact historical record 
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was Confucius. Even the life of Jesus Christ, so well known even 
among non-Christians, has nearly two decades in it unaccounted 
for. The biography of Confucius is now extant, included in the 
Ancient History of Ssu Ma Tsien. Not only the words and activi¬ 
ties of the Sage himself were recorded in detail, but also those of 
his disciples, all famous men, were noted down in a separate 
chapter as a sort of collective biography. Mencius and Hsiin 
Tze, both great philosophers of the same school, filled another 
chapter. The lineage of scholars who were versed in Confucian 
classics in the Han Dynasty had a special chapter in the same 
History. Since the Chinese language has remained unchanged 
throughout these last twenty centuries, we can read now the 
whole bulk of ancient literature as easily as we read our modern 
newspaper reports. 

But difficulty lies here also. We find indeed in our research 
no lack of materials because, apart from this Ancient History, 
numerous other sources are available, but to present a clear pic¬ 
ture of Confucius and Confucianism before English readers unfa¬ 
miliar with ancient Chinese culture is not so simple a task. 
Names of feudal states and the names and titles of dukes, mar¬ 
quises, counts, viscounts and barons, and names of clans and 
families, together with geographical names of mountains, rivers, 
passes, and then dates and years according to different chrono¬ 
logical calculations have to be understood first. Without a correct 
knowledge of these, a clear impression would be impossible. In¬ 
deed, it proved once a great obstacle and unfortunately there is 
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no substitute or better way out. So only a general sketch of the 
life of the Sage in broad outlines can be given without burdening 
the reader with too many minute details. Above all, what mat¬ 
ters to us most is the main doctrines, the philosophy and his 
teachings in general. As Laotze once told Confucius in an inter¬ 
view* “With regard to what you have just said, these men 
together with their bones all perished, only their words re¬ 
main. ...” 

Confucius was born in the feudal state Lu, now in the Shan¬ 
tung province of China. His ancestors were descended from a 
branch of the ruling house of Sung who belonged to the royal 
family of the Shang dynasty otherwise called the Ying dynasty 
(1766—1122 B. C. ). His great-grandfather, one of the great no¬ 
bles of the Sung state, immigrated to the state Lu in withdra¬ 
wing from a certain civil tumult. His father, Shiu Liang He, 
served as a high officer in an administrative district of the state 
Lu, being also a knight renowned for his great physical 
strength. His mother, named Chen Tsai, was of the Yen family, 
also of aristocratic origin. She was married to Shiu Liang H§ in 
his late years; five years later (Confucius was born, and three 
years thereafter her husband died. Thus Confucius was semi-or- 
phaned when he was only three years old, and his mother died 
when he was twenty-four. 

According to our calendar, Confucius was born on the 28th 
of September in the year 552 B. C. , and this date is now fixed as 
a festival for teachers in China. Since the third century A. D. 
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scholars have been engaged in the exact calculation of historical 
dates of that period? and now? in terms of our modern calendar? 
this seems to be the final correct one. He lived upto 479 B. C. ? 
aged seventy-four. 

It may be noted in passing that the romanization of the name 
Confucius is the usual current style. In Chinese he is called Kung 
Fu Tze, or else Kung Tze. Kung is his family name and placed 
first? and Fu Tze simply means ‘master’. Tze is just a compli¬ 
mentary appellation for a man whom we would consider nowa¬ 
days a respectable and known person. Such examples are Lao 
Tze? Djuang Tze, Mo Tze etc. His monosyllabic name is Ch’iu? 
meaning “hillock" or “mount”. His two-worded name is Chung 
Ni. ©Before his birth his mother prayed for a son on the Hill Ni? 
and when the son was born? the name given was Ch’iu in memo¬ 
ry of that Hill; and Chung indicated merely the second one, 
while the name of the hill, Ni? was also retained. Yet so great 
was the respect of later ages towards this sage that these normal 
appellations were nearly tabooed? and in meeting his name? the 
word Ch’iu in a text, it was read as “mou”? different from its 
original pronunciation? meaning something like “so and so”. 

Thus far it is quite uninteresting? because we see Confucius 
was born just as an ordinary man. There was no Annunciation 


© The monosyllabic name, used widely nowadays, is the official name whereas 
the polite style, usually in two syllables (two words, very rarely also in one word) is 
employed in ordinary usage. 
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before his birth, nor did there appear any brilliant star in sky 
when the child was born, nor was there any special sign or mark 
on the body of the child after being born, such as the thirty-two 
auspicious signs of Gautama Buddha. It is not that such legends 
never existed in China; some such stories actually existed before 
and during his time, as a certain girl was born with certain words 
in her hand, and on another occasion, a boy, who afterwards be¬ 
came a famous man. But they were mostly attached to the births 
of certain heroes of later ages, and connected with a dream or a 
special vision of the mother just before pregnancy or when the 
child was born, and generally these heroes were less-great char¬ 
acters. There was only one record about the physiognomy of 
Confucius which was most probably a fact, that the crown of his 
head was somehow hollow in the middle and raised up around, 
thus he had a peculiarly shaped skull. But that could scarcely be 
taken as the stamp of any Avatarhood, or as an auspicious sign 
of the body, 

Confucius was married at the age of nineteen to a girl of the 
Sung family with the surname Ch’i Kuan, and in the next year, a 
son was born. It happened that on the occasion of this child’s 
birth, the Duke of Lu presented a carp to Confucius, and so the 
son was named Li — or “carp” —, and for a polite name, styled 
pe Yu, or “Fish, the eldest”. It is remarkable that the genealogy 
of this Kung family remained in a lineage unbroken throughout 
the past 2500 and more years, and now the descendants in the 
seventy seventh generation are living, and one of them is a 
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famous professor in China. Yen’s family preserved the same tra¬ 
dition. Such examples of authentic historicity in recording the 
hereditary lineage can scarcely be found anywhere in the world 
today. 

It is a common feature that certain children like specially to 
play in a group as leader and afterwards, when they are grown 
up, they become successful generals. But Kung Tze in his child¬ 
hood liked to play with symbolic sacrificial vessels, imitating the 
performance of worship and other ceremonies. It was probable 
that he learned these things from the environment of his aristo¬ 
cratic family. The general education in those days of aristocratic 
families was calculated to develop the body and to enlighten the 
mind with a training based upon traditional proprieties. He 
reached a robust youth well-educated, and when grown up, was 
called a giant by his contemporaries because he measured nine 
Chinese feet six inches in height. (In the decimal measurement of 
the Chow dynasty, a foot was equivalent to about 22 centime¬ 
ters. ) His physical strength, perhaps partly inherited from his 
parents, and partly through constant training, was said to be so 
great that he could raise up the hanging city gate, a very clumsy 
and heavy thing. But he never signalized himself in that, mainly 
because his attention was directed to other studies. It may be 
noted in passing that none of the great religious leaders of the 
world, with the exception perhaps of Shankaracarya or Ra- 
makrishna, was of frail constitution; nearly every one of them 
was physically sturdy and strong, capable of bearing the necessary 
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hardships in the physical world which had to be nobly borne for 
the cause they stood for. Needless to say that Mohammed was 
exceptionally handsome and well built. Yet Confucius was a 
good archer, and when he displayed his bowmanship — with 
rites in ancient days accompanied with some wine drinking and 
much ceremony — people flocked to see him. 

It can be imagined that after the death of his father this 
branch of Kung’s family remained to a certain extent in economic 
privation. Then Confucius served in one of the three noble hou¬ 
ses as a keeper of state granaries and under his supervision the 
measurements of grains became just and correct. Afterwards as a 
guardian of common lands, the cattle breeding of the state pros¬ 
pered prolifically. Yet we must suppose that Confucius was well- 
versed, or in our modern language, specialized in the knowledge 
of ancient propriety and rites before he was twenty years of age. 
A contemporary minister of the state on his death-bed ordered 
his son to go to Kung Tze for learning and regard him as his mas¬ 
ter because, as the dying minister said, so far as he knew, the 
ancestors of Kung for several generations had been all sages of il¬ 
lustrious virtue, and their descendant must be a man of great dis¬ 
tinction though he might not come into power. Obeying this 
will, the son of the said minister went along with another prince 
to Confucius and learned from his rites of propriety. Afterwards 
the prince told the Duke of Lu that he wanted to go with Confu¬ 
cius to the Imperial Court of Chow, the then very much weak¬ 
ened central government, and the Duke equipped them with a 
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carriage, two horses, together with an attendant. The purpose 
of this journey was to study the ancient rites, and on this occa¬ 
sion they met Lao Tze who was the chief librarian of the ar¬ 
chives. In returning home after this visit, it is said, his disciples 
increased in number. 

It is a fact well-established that Confucius began his career 
as a teacher at the age of about twenty-three and had hencefor¬ 
ward to the end of his life always a group of disciples following 
him. The number amounted to three thousand, among whom 
seventytwo or seventy-seven were the most eminent. Confucius 
himself said; “In teaching there should be no distinction of clas¬ 
ses. Further; “From the man bringing his bundle of dried 
meat (for my teaching) upwards, I have never refused instruc¬ 
tion to any one. — It was most likely that only during his 
years serving in the ministries of the state that he attracted fewer 
disciples to himself, but even then this fact is doubtful. That the 
knowledge could be imparted without social distinction, is a 
thing unique and remarkable, different entirely from the practise 
of ancient Brahmins whose spiritual knowledge was confined to 
the twice-born. No wonder people nowadays praised him for his 
democratic spirit as an educator. 

It is important to get a general idea of the political situation 


0 Vide. Analects, tri. by James Legge, 

0 This passage permits another interpretation: “Upwards from those who can 
dress their hair and decorate themselves properly I have never refused instruction to any 
one”, meaning ‘from those of 15 years of age upwards. ’ 
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of the period in which Confucius lived before we can properly 
trace his career as a statesman in his middle age. It was the later 
part of the Chow dynasty, called “the Eve of Chow” for which 
Confucius compiled a History entitled “Ch’un Ch’iu”, or “An¬ 
nals of Spring and Autumn”, covering a period of 242 years (722 
— 481 B. C. ). It was of course the worst of times. 

Owing to the incursion of a barbarian tribe from the north¬ 
western part of China, the royal capital of the Chow dynasty was 
compelled to be shifted from its original site in Shensi eastwards 
to Loyang in 770 B. C. The Western Chow thus ended with the 
fall of its capital. We must remember that in Europe, the first 
foundations of Rome were laid in about the year 753 B, C. , al¬ 
most two decades after this national catastrophy in the East, yet 
the case was not unlike the survival of the Eastern Roman Em¬ 
pire after its fall in the West. But unlike the Eastern Roman Em¬ 
pire, the Eastern Chow dynasty became gradually very weakened 
in its power as a central government, though it still preserved its 
age-old tradition, and maintained its prestige and dignity over 
the dukedoms for at least two centuries more. 

As said before, this “Spring and Autumn” period was the 
worst, in the sense that it represented a great outburst of vital 
forces of the race held in check and well regulated for nearly 400 
years. If we take the Western Chow dynasty as the age of Classi¬ 
cism, then in sharp contrast to it, this was a period of romantic 
revolt. People nowadays praise this age together with the follow¬ 
ing period of Warring States (481 — 221 B. C. ) as a great period 
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of liberation and emancipation, because old institutions were 
broken down and Chinese culture especially began to flourish 
greatly with the the rise of diverse philosophical systems, the so- 
called “Hundred Schools” — in fact less than a hundred — unri¬ 
valled in later ages and running in parallel lines to the famous 
schools of the Greek philosophers, corresponding to a great ex¬ 
tent to their thoughts as well. But we are inclined to believe that 
if there had been no classical period preceding it, no peace, no 
centralization, unification, standardization and preservation of 
the racial together with its cultural strength of nearly four centu¬ 
ries, such a wealth could not have come forth. The storage of 
water must be very great before it can issue out into large 
streams. Or, to take another metaphor, the seeds must have 
been carefully chosen and the soil well-prepared beforehand for 
the rare and beautiful flowers to blossom. 

Let us follow our modern way of making statistics. Ancient 
Chinese scholars have done the same thing. In ths period we find 
the country divided into fifteen major feudal states together with 
a number of small fiefs which quickly disappeared. In the East¬ 
ern Chow house, there were legally 12 kings or emperors; in 
fact, 14, but one among them died within less than a year after 
coming to the throne, and another one died after Confucius. And 
then; 


Dukes in the Lu state 
Great battles 


12 

23 
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Open attacks with armed forces among states 
Silent attacks® 

Powerful leaders among feudal princes 
Convenants among states 
Special convenants 

(including 4 with representatives sent from and 
5 with representatives coming to the Lu state. ) 
Political Conferences 

Conferences with Duke Huan of the Ch’i state as 
the leader holding the “ear of the oxen” in an 
oath 

Conferences summoned by the same prince ac¬ 
companied with war chariots 
Sieges 

Invasions into states 

Shifting of the capital of the enemy by armed force 
Annihilation of small states of fiefdoms 
Princes (including great dukes) assassinated 
Fall of large and small states 
Natural calamities 

Eclipses (regarded as a catastrophic omen®) 
Earthquakes 


213 

60 

5 

109 

11 


97 


II 

4 


44 

27 

10 

30 

36 

52 

52 

36 


(D Usually battles were commenced with a loud fanfare of beating drums. In sur¬ 
prise attacks this was abandoned. 

(2) Among the 36 eclipses. 34 could be verified through modem calculations; two 
were found to be inaccurate owing to the error in recording by the state historiaa 
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Mountains falling 2 

and a number of great frosts, droughts, conflagra¬ 
tions, locust-damages, typhoons, inundations, and 
other extraordinary natural phenomena, etc. 

Such was the Ch’un Ch’iu period, the last part of which 
Confucius lived through and for which he wrote or rather com¬ 
piled the “Annals”. This book needs just a word of explanation 
here because modern scholars have doubted its authorship. 

The term “Ch’un Ch’iu”, literally meaning “Spring and Au¬ 
tumn” is no more than a historical record of the Dukedom of Lu, 
and since ancient times its authorship was assigned to Confucius 
because he worked on it, elaborated it and deleted those parts 
which he considered unnecessary or not worth preserving. So 
fundementally it was certainly not an original work of his own 
creation. Far back in the eleventh century A. D. this book was 
ridiculed by a profound scholar, also an unsuccessful social- 
enonomic reformer, Wang An-Shih, as “ragged and fragmented 
court-papers” (or “reports of the court”). It is true that it is 
broken and fragmented because at least in two places we find on¬ 
ly two words beginning a sentence and nothing following. Yet it 
leaves room for doubt as to whether Wang put this forth merely 
as a disinterested academic opinion, or from personal jealousy 
because his intention of writing a good commentary on it had 
been frustrated, since a contemporary of his had worked on it 
and written a nice one. It would be a great discovery indeed if 
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clear evidences and sufficient proofs could be given to support the 
contention that Confucius was not the author of these Annals. 

But it must not be forgotten that such Annals were common 
in the large feudal states in those days; for example that of Tsin 
state was not called "'Springs and Autumns” but "Shen” or “Ve¬ 
hicles”. The usage of a vehicle is to convey men, be they good or 
bad and in this analogy the historical record of a state is to note 
down every great event, be it a good one or a bad one. There 
was the same thing in the state Ch’u, called only by another 
name. Thus the name “Spring and Autumn” (or we may use the 
plural) meant nothing else than a chronicle in the court of Lu, 
recording the great events that took place each year. In those 
days the greatest events of a state meant sacrifices and military 
services, which had their most important rites held in these two 
seasons in spring before the planting, and in autumn after the 
harvest. Lu was a state famous for the preservation of the 
ancient rites and propriety, and music of the Western Chow dy¬ 
nasty because, at the beginning of the feudal age, the state of Lu 
accepted from the Imperial Court these two things as a reward 
for the great merit of its Duke. ® The establishment of a histori¬ 
an in the dukedom was no new institution in the Chow dynasty 
but could be traced to even more ancient dynasties. Confucius in 


® Each state had indeed its music and dances, but those of Lu state could adopt 
the style of those of the Central Imperial Court, loftier in significance and more splendid 
perhaps in show. In propriety different ranks of nobility were distinct from each other 
and the ceremonies held by the emperor or king could not be held by any duke. 
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his old age (which will be treated afterwards) worked on those 
Annals of his native land. In our modern terminology, he 
“edited” them. His Anthology of Poems, now translated as the 
“Book of Odes”, was of the same nature. Out of a number of 
more than 3000 folk-songs, poems and sacrificial hymns etc. he 
selected 305 pieces which, judged by his standard, were worth 
preservation and could be sung in accompaniment to music played 
for various ritual performances. He himself wrote not a single 
poem in this collection. 

If a collection of poems had to maintain a certain standard, 
the more so would a compilation of history. It could not be with¬ 
out its judgments, criticisms, praises and denunciations, appre¬ 
ciations and devaluations — all based upon a philosophical view 
of life and of the universe which we call in Chinese his “Great 
Principles”. Such great principles were involved in the language 
or art of writing in which the idea could be clearly understood 
without being openly expressed. Generalizations could be de¬ 
duced from what had been written and the way of writing. It was 
not anything esoteric and intentionally hidden from the public, as 
some ancient commentators supposed. Actually we still find a 
good number of such principles in existence, a subject well 
known to every scholar. If we do not ignore those “Great Princi¬ 
ples”, some out of date now and some unpleasant to foreigners, 
then some sage must be found just as great as Confucius to whom 
the authorship could be assigned. It seems that modern scholar¬ 
ship has not been able to discover such a great anonymous man. 
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It is very difficult to suppose that the five schools of com¬ 
mentators of the Annals upto the Han dynasty, of which three 
great commentaries are now extant, (with two schools faded 
away because one had no exponent and another had originally no 
written text) were all centered upon a spurious text supposed to 
be written by Confucius but really by some person unknown. 
Furthermore, references made by Mencius and Djuang Tze on 
the Annals would all have to be taken as forgeries and interpola¬ 
tions, or else it must be assumed that these sages were equally 
deceived by an erroneous tradition; both facts being well-nigh 
impossible. 

The kernel of the problem lies not so much in the true au¬ 
thorship but rather in the authority of the Annals, an authority 
that ever since Confucius, commanded the respect and shaped the 
destiny of many dynasties. Since historical teachings in this book 
were great, they were taken as examples in outlining the internal 
or external policy of the state. Now, if it could be sufficiently 
proved — and unfortunately it could not be — that these Annals 
were not written by the Sage, then the authority of all those his¬ 
torical examples, of all those ideas, gross or subtle, and of all 
those principles, great or small, would crumble like a house of 
cards. Yet the fact is not so simple. Whether or not we should a- 
dopt these things in future for the building up of a nation is an¬ 
other problem; but that they had actually exercised tremendous 
influence in the past is an undeniable fact. And to return to the 
true authorship, let us refer to the Book of MenciuS; 
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“(Again) the world fell into decay, and principles faded 
away. Perverse speakings and oppressive deeds waxed rife 
again. There were instances of ministers who murdered 
their sovereigns, and of sons who murdered their fathers. 
Confucius was afraid, and made the ‘Spring and Autumn’. 
What the ‘Spring and Autumn’ contains are matters proper 
to the emperor. On this account Confucius said, Yesj It is 
the ‘Spring and Autumn’ Which will make men know me, 
and it is the ‘ Spring and Autumn ’ which will make men 
condemn me. 

Again- 

“In former times, Yu repressed the vast waters of the inun¬ 
dation, and the empire was restored to order. The achieve¬ 
ments of the Duke of Chow extended even to the barbarous 
tribes of the east and north, and he drove away all ferocious 
animals, and the people enjoyed repose. Confucius comple¬ 
ted the ‘Spring and Autumn’, and rebellious ministers and 
villainous sons were struck with terror. 

And again; 


d) TJie Woris of Mencius Bk. Ill, pt, II Ch. IX, 7, 8. 
d) "The Works of Mencius” Bk. Ill, pt. II, Ch. X, II. 
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“Mencius said: The traces of imperial rule were extin¬ 
guished, and the imperial odes ceased to be made. When 
those odes ceased to be made, the Ch’un Ch’iu was produc¬ 
ed .... The subject of Ch’un Ch’iu was the affairs of Huan 
of Ch’i and Wen of Tsin, and its style was the historical. 
Confucius said; “Its decisions I ventured to make. 

These three passages are clear enough not to need any explana¬ 
tion and, judged by the contents, the style, and the context, 
they can scarcely be doubted as interpolations made by a foreign 
hand. Indeed, Mencius exaggerated the effect of this work upon 
the time, but history shows that the salutary influence it left to 
later generations was great and ultimately what Mencius said 
proved to be no hyperbolic description. 

Apart from this reference, we may also take other ancient 
philosophers into consideration. 

Even before Mencius it was a general, recognized fact that 
norms and censures and praises — in ancient language “subtle 
words” or implied criticisms — were hidden in the work between 
the lines. We may refer to a few passages from other sources, 
say the Book of E^uang Tze. Djuang Tze, in later ages called a 
Taoist master, took Ginfucianism lightly and most of the anec¬ 
dotes in that book about Confucius were legends generally forged 


® Ibid. Bk. IV. pt. Ill, Ch. XXI, 1. 
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by the followers of his school, which could never be taken as his¬ 
torical facts. Yet in the second chapter (Ch. II, 7) there is a 
place where this “Annals of Spring and Autumn” is mentioned, 
in which its “regulation of the world” together with “the records 
(verbally “will”) of ancient kings” was talked about, saying that 
these were subjects discussed but not debated by sages. By “reg¬ 
ulation of the world” we can understand that it was not merely a 
chronology containing no deep sense. In a humanistic view, a 
mere chronology without some sustaining principle in it was not 
taken as a proper history, and a history that teaches us nothing 
cannot be of any purpose. Even the modern scientific or technical 
treatment must necessarily lead us somewhere. In the last chap¬ 
ter of the same, it was pointed out that the “‘Annals of Spring 
and Autumn’ deals with norms and duties”. This last chapter 
was probably written by Hui Tze, not by Djuang Tze himself, 
but Hui Tze was a friend of Djuang Tze and died before him. 
This statement about the Annals was generally accepted, be¬ 
cause Confucius talked about “norms and duties” in his life time. 
Yet we may consider even this passage as an interpolation, inten¬ 
tionally inserted into to text by some unknown writer in the Han 
dynasty. If we refer to Hsiin Tze, we find the “subtlety” of the 
Annals was once also mentioned (I, 7), and in another place of 
the same book (XXVII), we find these words: 

“In the ‘Annals of Spring and Autumn’, the Duke Mo 
(of of the Chin state) was esteemed as worthy, as being 
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able to change, (i. e. as being capable of correcting his 
faults). ” 

Hsun Tze lived after Mencius, but with regard to the An¬ 
nals he must have had the same opinion. This was exactly an ex¬ 
planation of one point of those “subtle idea.s”. Furthermore, ever 
since Pan Kuo (33 — 92 A. D. ), historians in the Han dynasty 
and in later ages used to say that the ‘“subtle ideas’ (or literally 
‘words’) died out after the death of Confucius, and his great 
principles became distorted since the seventy and more disciples 
dispersed”. Ssu Ma Tsien in his Autobiography also explained 
the reason why Confucius had written the Annals, and we can 
scarcely assume that such a celebrated historian merely attached 
himself to a false and meaningless tradition. Thus it seems to be 
impossible to deny (Confucius, still less to discover another true 
author of the Annals. 

But still some doubts remain with regard to the use of one or 
two words for censure or praise in this history. This history was 
written in an arid and brief style, the implications of which mere¬ 
ly hinged upon the use of one word or two in praise or in blame 
of someone or some undertaking. Perhaps it could not but be so, 
considering the fact that great events within those 242 years were 
covered with only 18,000 words. Here we need only to take two 
points into consideration. 

First, in China there was the custom of honouring or censu¬ 
ring the dead with the appellation of a special name in one word 
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or two, and the choice of such an epithet was considered as a 
matter of great consequence. It was something like the ancient 
Egyptian practice of taking their dead across a river and exami¬ 
ning and discussing the deeds of their lives, whether they were 
good or bad, whether they deserved a stately burial or not. 
Among the Chinese nobles, this posthumous title was a matter 
of great concern even while they were still alive. It was some¬ 
thing like the European expressions “Tarquin the Proud” or 
“Philip the Fair”, but with a much more emphatic bearing. Com¬ 
mon people with distinguished merits or virtues were also given 
such honorific titles after death, in short, it was an honour indi¬ 
rectly bestowed on the descendants of the family and a tremen¬ 
dous encouragement to the living. Such a custom lasted until the 
beginning of this century. So to praise or to blame some one in 
his Annals with a good or with a bad word was not a new inven 
tion by Confucius. 

Secondly, the authority of the historians of the court sur¬ 
passed that of the ruler himself with regard to their writings. In 
every dynasty the court historiographers noted down daily what 
was said by the king on the one hand, and what was done by him 
on the other. They were usually two officers who stood silently 
on both sides of the king. The thing worth noticing is that what 
was written about that particular king on the throne could not be 
read by himself; it could only be read by his successors after his 
death. The king might be a tyrant, the historiographers could be 
killed, but the current chronicle could not be read. This was the 
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tradition preserved during the time before Confucius. Upto his 
time, the history-recorders of each state were extremely cautious 
and serious in the use of words for censure or for praise. Just to 
give as an example an anecdote of this period; in the dukedom of 
Ch’i, a minister conspired and succeeded in killing the duke, a 
tyrannic despot. So the historian of the court at once wrote; 
“Ts’ui Chu assassinated his king. ” Enraged by these words, the 
minister ordered him to be instantly executed. ()n hearing this, 
that historian’s brother of the same profession, went to the court 
and wrote the same words; “Ts’ui Chu assassinated his king”, 
and agafjpi he was killed. So the third brother went straight to the 
court and again wrote these same five words, but this time the 
minister took no further action. Another historian having heard 
of this disaster, also took his writing-tablet and went to the 
court but, when he was informed on the way that the third had 
written the correct thing, he returned. From such an example we 
can see how dignified and how faithful to their duty or rather to 
truth were the ancient history-recorders. Confucius certainly fol¬ 
lowed such an old tradition in editing the Annals of his time, and 
it was said that even his most gifted and favorite disciples were 
not able to adjust a single word in this piece of work. 

Had Confucius the idea of reforming a decadent society by 
this? Perhaps not. Yet he lived in an unhappy and unpeaceful 
time when the dukedoms were mostly rotten at the core, and yet 
he hoped for the ideal sovereign reign. So he strove to be em¬ 
ployed in any of the dukedoms in order to deploy his talents and 
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carry out his ideals. Repeatedly he sought for a chance to serve, 
and repeatedly he failed. In his late years in reiirenaent, there 
was nothing left for him to do except merely to write the Annals 
and other literary works. It was a tremendous task; first, in the 
rectification of names and norms, and next, in the justification of 
values. His ultimate aim was to leave behind him something to 
future generations for the realization of his high ideals. A pen 
was now practically the only means left at his disposal. 

Thus it seems that there can be no room for doubt as to the 
true authorship of this work. But the ancient quarrel still re¬ 
mains as to whether this Ch’un Ch iu or “Annals of Springs and 
Autumns” should be classified under the category of history or of 
classics, because these two categories were distinct from each 
other, though it was always looked upon as pertaining to the lat¬ 
ter. That problem will be treated afterwards when we come to 
the discussion of the work of Confucius in his late years. 



CHAPTER II 

LIFE OF CONFUCIUS 

(continued) 


The farewell address given to Confucius by Lao Tze, as noted 
down in the Ancient History of Ssu Ma Tsien was indeed in¬ 
structive and important in the building up of his character. Lao 
Tze’s words are as follows; 

“I have heard that men of riches and high rank endow 
others with wealth, and men of great compassion (Jen) en¬ 
dow others with words. I could not be rich or remain in a 
high rank, yet stealthily I assumed a fame of being compas¬ 
sionate. So I send you these words; Wise, intelligent and 
deeply clearsighted men are very near to death, because they 
like to criticize. And men of broad knowledge, sharp dis¬ 
crimination, extensive capacity always endanger their own 
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lives, because they reveal the evils of others. ... As long as 
one serves his parents, there should be no longer oneself. 
As long as one serves his master or king, there should be no 
longer oneself. ” 

This deontological instruction, so simple and plain, must have 
helped Confucius greatly in developing afterwards that great vir¬ 
tue of his: selflessness. Ego, (not as in many translations “ego¬ 
ism”) was one among the four traits from which he was entirely 
free. ® If we consider this virtue as the elementary step towards 
spiritual perfection, this was first taught by Lao Tze and after¬ 
wards by Confucius. 

Other discourses recorded in the Biography of l^o Tze in the 
same Ancient History we may take as authentic, and we see well 
that they dealt with some of the fundamental principles of spirit¬ 
uality, all sprung from the same source of Compassion (Jen). 
These we need not go into in detail here. 

The impression which Confucius had of this interview as de¬ 
scribed in his own words is worth reading; it runs: 

After his departure from Lao Tze, Confucius said to his 
disciples thus; 

“Birds, I know they can fly. Fish, I know they can 
swim. Animals, I know they can run. That which runs can 


® Awa/ec/5 IX, 4. See Conclusion. 
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be netted in; that which swims can be drawn up with 
threads; that which flies can be brought down by arrows 
tied on strings. But with regard to a dragon, I am unable to 
know its riding on storms and clouds ascending upto heav¬ 
en. Lao Tze, as I have seen today, was he not like a drag¬ 
on?” 

Thus the trip made to the Imperial Court was very fruitful. 
At this time, the royal house of the Chow dynasty was indeed 
much reduced in power, but the dukedom of Lu was no stronger. 
It was situated between two great rivals, both competing for the 
leadership of all the states; Tsin in the north-west, and Ch’u in 
the south-west; an alliance with or inclination towards either 
meant an attack by its opponent. What was more, the state Ch’i 
on the south-east was equally as powerful as these two states, 
and its pressure on Lu or even its friendship was scourging. It 
happened that the Duke Chao of Lu had a quarrel with the Vis¬ 
count of the third house of his state, and a civil strife broke out. 
The Duke succeeded in besieging that Viscount who was taken 
by surprise in a citadel but, after a day’s fight, the forces of 
those three noble houses combined and chased off the Duke. The 
besieged Viscount was released and the Duke fled from his coun¬ 
try to the state of Ch’i. Afterwards attempts were made by other 
states to reinstate him in his dukedom and diverse conferences 
were held, even accompanied by military force, menaces and 
threats to that Viscount. All were empty and hollow, and all 
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failed. The actual fact was that the real power of the Lu state 
had been gathering for the last five generations in the hands of 
that third noble house, and the duke became merely a nominal 
chieftain, or rather a high priest, performing the routine sacri¬ 
fices and representing the honours of the state in ceremonies. 
Thus the Duke Chao died as an exile outside his native country, 
though accompanied till the end of his days by a group of faithful 
ministers who maintained every pomp of that highest rank of no¬ 
bility. In such an internal disorder of political affairs, Confucius 
also left his native land and went to the Ch’i state. He was then 
thirty-five years of age, (517 B. C. ), and he stayed abroad for 
about two years. 

Regarding this period of his residence in the Ch’i state, a 
few records still remain. He was treated with hospitality in the 
court of the Duke Ching, because five years previous, when 
Duke Ching and his minister Yen Yin visited the Lu state, he 
was made known to them, and one of their discourses still re¬ 
mains: 


The Duke Ching of the Ch’i state asked Confucius; 

“Formerly the Duke Mo in the western tribes ruled a 
very small state in a remote place, how could he have be¬ 
come such a leading feudal power?” 

To this (Confucius answered; 

“That state was indeed a small one, but its ambition 
was great. Though located in a far and remote place, its 
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policies were correct and proper, following the middle path. 

“The Duke Mo, having met a talented captive, ran¬ 
somed formerly at the price of five ram-skins, raised him to 
a high post and, having talked with him for three days, 
handed him the reins of a chief minister. In following such a 
course, the Duke Mo was entitled even to be a great sover¬ 
eign over the whole country, not to say becoming the 
overlord among the feudal princes, which was a trivial mat¬ 
ter. ’’ 

The Duke Ching was pleased to hear this, 

Now in coming personally to the court of the Duke, he could 
be employed according to his talents. It was in this period that 
he learned the ancient music Shao that remained in existence in 
the Ch’i state. He afterwards said that this music was perfectly 
beautiful and also perfectly good in contrast to the music of Wu 
which was perfectly beautiful but not perfectly good. ® He lis¬ 
tened to performances of that music for three months, and dur¬ 
ing that period he “did not know the taste of meat”, Shao was 
the name of the music made by Shun, an ancient emperor, both 
perfect in melody and in sentiment. ® To this, Confucius said; “1 
did not think that music could have been made so excellent as 


® Biography 17. Ancient History, Vol. 47. 
(2) Vide Ana/erts, 111, 25. 

(2) Legge's trl. Analects, III, 25. 
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this. ”® 

We need not pass any remark on such a state of concentra¬ 
tion on higher things that even the ordinary taste of food is for¬ 
gotten for a long period. The wise men of the Ch’i state praised 
him. 

It happened that the Duke Ching asked Confucius about gov¬ 
ernment. Confucius replied; 

“(There is government). When the prince is prince, 
and the minister is minister? when the father is father, and 
the son is son. ” 

“Good!” said the Duke, “if, indeed, the prince be not 
prince, the minister not minister, the father not father, and 
the son not son, though I have the grain, shall I be able to 
eat it?”® 


On another occasion, the Duke Ching asked again about 
government, upon which Confucius answered; “(Right) Govern¬ 
ment lies in the proper measure of state-finance. ” And again the 
Duke was pleased to hear this. He was then about to appoint him 
to some ministry, and to endow him with the grainfields of the 
Ni Valley as his private possession for his permanent settlement. 


® U,id. Vll, 13. 

(2) The last sentence has been also rendered hy I.egge as “although I have my 
revenue, can 1 enjoy it?” XII, 11. 
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But this donation did not materialize, owing to the remonstrance 
of Yen Yin, and his words related in the Ancient History are as 
follows: 


“These scholars belonging to the Yu school (that is to 
say, the school with Cxjnfucius as its representative) are 
fawning and loquacious; they can not be taken as examples 
or standards. They are self-righteous and full of pride, and 
they can never serve as subordinates in any office. Their ob¬ 
servance of mourning and funeral rites and ceremonies cau¬ 
sing people to become bankrupt in affording grand burials, 
cannot be regarded as a good custom. As wandering polti- 
cians or mendicants, they cannot be loyal to any state. 

“Furthermore, since many great sages passed away, 
the Royal House of Chow declined, and ‘rites and music^ 
fell out of use and became obliterated. Now (Confucius 
makes luxurious ornamentations and decorations together 
with a great complexity of formalities, such as the ceremony 
in ascending and descending, deportment in swift walking 
and slow pacing, so much so that even a study of that 
knowledge of propriety cannot be completed throughout 
many years or even generations. If you want to employ him 
to transform the custom of our state, he cannot be an exam¬ 
ple to the common people. ” 


Moved by these words, the Duke Ching ever afterwards met 
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Confucius with much more courtesy, but stopped asking him an¬ 
ything about “propriety”. Once he said also; “I cannot treat him 
as I would the chief of the most powerful in his state”; and yet 
he could not treat him as the chief of the first family who had no 
power. So he treated him in a manner befitting someone between 
these two. 

Judged by historical facts, Confucius must have met some 
favour with the Duke Ching of the Ch’i state, and he must have 
brought with him certain reforms to the government or else 
awakened the nobles to a higher ideal. Thus the ministers wan¬ 
ted to avoid him by involving him in certain intricacies. This was 
conveyed to the Duke and the Duke sighed; “I am now old, I can 
no more realize his ideals. ” On hearing this, Confucius returned 
to his native state. 

As we read the history of this period we find the political 
situation in the Lu state an exceedingly complicated one. The 
Duke Chao died an exile when Confucius was aged forty-two, 
and his younger brother (called afterwards the Duke Ting) suc¬ 
ceeded him to the throne. In the fifth year of his reign, the Vis¬ 
count who deposed the Duke also died, and that most powerful 
house was inherited by his son, a man of no great talent. So the 
power of that brilliant viscounty was further weakened, usurped 
by his ministers, and again, by the attendants of those minis¬ 
ters, so that each office was somehow overstepped in its func¬ 
tions and a certain state of anarchism prevailed in which the 
whole administration strayed from its proper course. What Con- 
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fucius could do was to withdraw and to keep himself aloof from 
the political field, and thereby continue his work as a public 
teacher. 

Here we find a story in which Confucius gave an answer pre¬ 
tentious and humorous without being satirical. 

Yang Ho, known also as Yang Hu, was nominally the principal 
minister of the house of the Viscount but afterwards, having gathered 
much power into his hands, schemed to arrogate the whole authority 
of the state of Lu to himself and rebelled. He was condemned as the 
“thief” or “robber” who had “stolen the precious jade and large bow” 
from the ancestral temple of Lu, so was he mentioned by Confucius in 
the Annals without being named. The anecdote was mentioned by 
Mencius as well as in the Analects, and we read first the section in 
the Book of Mencius: 

“Yang Ho wished to get Confucius to go to see him, but 
disliked doing so by any want of (a proper occasion) propriety. 
(As it is the rule, therefore, that) when a great officer sends a 
gift to a scholar, if the latter be not at home to receive it, the 
scholar must go to the officer’s to pay his respects. Yang Ho 
watched when Confucius was out, and sent him a roasted pig. 
Confucius, in his turn watched when Yang Ho was out and went 
to pay respects to him. ”® 


© Book of Mencius, III, pt. II, ch. VII, 3. 
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But the story does not end there. We read in the Analects; 

“Yang Ho wished to see Confucius, but Confucius would 
not go to see hira (On this,) he sent the present of a pig to 
Confucius, who, having chosen a time when Yang Ho was not 
at home, went to pay his respects (for the gift ) He met him, 
(however), on the way. Yang Ho then said to Confucius.- 
‘Cbme, let me speak with you, ’ and then he asked; ‘Can he be 
called benevolent who keeps his jewel in his bosom, and leaves 
his country to confusion? ... Certainly not! (Yang Ho made 
such a question and answered himself. ) (Furthermore) Can he 
be called wise, who is anxious to be engaged in public employ¬ 
ment, and yet repeatedly has lost the opportunity to do so? ... 
Certainly not ^ (and he himself answered again. ) ‘The days and 
months are passing away? the years do not wait for us. ^ 
“Confucius said; ‘Yes, I must take office. 

We can well understand that with his insight into things, 
Confucius might have foreseen the ultimate failure of this 


® Legge's translation has taken two answers as given by Confucius, In this 
meeting Confucius actually said only the last sentence after having heard the whole lec¬ 
ture. 

Here we meet also a slight inexactitude in I.egge’s translation* the pig sent to Confucius 
was not a “roasted” one, but a “steamed” one. Ultimately the “roast pig” could be a foreign 
invention as pointed out in the famous “Dissertation”, but a “steamed pig” ... it leaves an¬ 
other topic for research. In any case, we see that Confucius was not a vegetarian, di¬ 
vine or undivine as the readers may judge it. Analects XVII, 1. 
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UvSurper who fled after much struggle in 502 B. C. to the state 
Ch’i. Confucius was now fifty years of age, he was constantly 
thinking of realizing his ideals. It happened that on a certain oc¬ 
casion a minister of the state Lu, named Kung-shan Bu-ngu, in¬ 
vited the Master to visit him, and he was inclined to go. His dis¬ 
ciple Tze-lu was displeased, and said: “Indeed, you cannot go. 
Why must you think of going to see Kung-shan?” 

The Master said; “Can it be without some reason that he in¬ 
vited me? If any one employ me, may I not make another Chow 
state in the east. ”® 

In other words, Confucius had the idea of bringing peace to 
the times by creating another Chow dynasty, even in a small dis¬ 
trict which Kung-shan had occupied with a small force. Yet in 
the end he did not go. On another occasion he said* “If there 
were (any of the princes) who would employ me, in the course 
of twelve months, I should have done something considerable, 
and within three years, perfection could have been reached. 

His words proved true, for the Duke Ting appointed him as 
the governor of the capital, and one year later all the people of 
the four directions took his measures as standards. From that 
post he was promoted to the Minister of Finance and again to the 
Great Chief of Justice. Thus he became the Prime Minister of the 
Duke Ting. And in the Peace Conference held at Chia Ku in the 


© Ana. XVII. 5. 
® Ana. XIII. 10. 
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year 500 B. C. between the states Ch’i and Lu, in which both the 
dukes presided, he acted as the Chief Secretary of the Lu state. 

With regard to this conference, much had been exaggerated 
and ancient scholars doubted the success in diplomacy achieved 
by Confucius. Historical accounts of this meeting varied also 
slightly, yet it stood as a very nice episode in the political life of 
Confucius. Summarizing the main points narrated in different re¬ 
cords, we may get a general idea as follows* 

Before going to the meeting, Confucius said to the Duke 
Ting; “As 1 have heard, whenever there is a civil undertaking, 
there must also be at the same time military equipment; and 
whenever there is some military action, there must be at the 
same time civil equipment. In ancient days when dukes left their 
dominions, they were usually accompanied by all officials. So on 
this occasion, it would be better to have the right and left com¬ 
manders-in-chief of the army follow in the train. ” Duke Ting ap¬ 
proved of this idea, and those two generals went together on this 
peaceful mission. 

On the other side, a certain sinister politician named Li Mi 
said to the Duke Ching of the Ch’i state.* “That person Kung 
Ch’iu knows much about rites and propriety, but he has no cour¬ 
age. If during the meeting we let the warlike natives of the Lai 
district kidnap the duke, we may get what we want. ” The Duke 
Ching approved of this black plot. 

Thus both dukes, each attended by a large group of follow¬ 
ers, came to the appointed place called Chia Ku. A large altarlike 
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pulpit was built beforehand, three steps elevated above the 
earth. After much courtesy, both dukes ascended the pulpit and 
performed the ceremonies designated as those of “meeting of no¬ 
bility of equal rank”. Some goblets of wine were offered and ex¬ 
changed. 

Just at this moment, the announcer of the Ch’i state pro¬ 
claimed aloud: “Now, music performance of the four directions 
will be offered. ” And the Duke Ching said: “Be it so. ” 

Then the music band, composed mostly of the natives of the Lai 
district near the sea, together with their flags and banners, swords 
and spears, halberds and lances, swarmed up to the foot of the plat¬ 
form; Confucius instantly ascended, to within one step from the top. 

He raised the large sleeves of his robe in a manner of salutation, 
and said in a loud voice.* “Our two kings are having a friendly meeting 
and discussion, why should the music of the barbarians be displayed 
here? Please order the announcer to call them off. ” The announcer 
gave the command, but the band refused to disperse. Then Confucius 
looked straight to the Duke Ching and his minister Yen Yin on both 
left and right. The iXike felt inwardly ashamed and, with a wave of 
his hand, sent them away. 

The real story ends only here, all other accounts of this 
meeting are imaginations added to the history by people of later 
ages, all unbelievable. The agreement reached in this meeting 
was more satisfactory to Lu than to Ch’i. It was concluded that 
Ch’i should return to Lu the grain-fields of three districts previ¬ 
ously occupied and that Lu should then be militarily allied with 
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Ch’i, so that whenever the troops of Ch’i were sent out of the 
borders of that state, Lu should follow with three hundred chariots 
for support. In fact, afterwards the three districts were returned to 
Lu, but on no occasion was any chariot sent out for the support of 
this ally. An oath was taken, solemnly participated in by both par¬ 
ties, and everything was finished in accord with the proper ritca 

But then the Duke of Ch’i had the leisurely demeanour of giving 
a banquet which, judging by the circumstances, could not be recipro¬ 
cated by the Duke of Lu and, since the case had just been settled 
somehow more in favor of Lu, any further entertainment or discussion 
could easily give rise to other unexpected perplexities. So Confucius 
declined, telling the minister on the other side that it would be too 
tiresome to those in charge of affairs and, moreover, the precious cer¬ 
emonial vessels should never be carried out of the hall, and that excel¬ 
lent music for honouring guests could never be played in the open 
fields. If a banquet were to be given without these nice formalities, it 
would be too insignificant; but if given with this equipment, it would 
be contrary to the rules of propriety. These reasons were made known 
to the Duke of Ch’i and, being convinced, he cancelled the idea of giv¬ 
ing a feast. 


* It may be noted here that the English translations of the passages quoted from the An¬ 
alects are taken from I.egge and the Harvard Classics. The latter affords a happier reading, 
appears more in conformity with the original in its brevity of expre-ssion but often not in its 
gravity of style. With the intention of making use of the best of each, .some adjustment of the 
wording has Ixten made-, there has not been a strict reliance upon either. In the opinion of the 
author it is always preferable to rettder the original into an exact translation and let the reader 
appreciate the ideas by Ws own approacK 



CHAPTER III 
HIS TRAVELS 


Greek mythology tells us that if, as a human being, one has a- 
chieved certain superhuman feats, he is likely to incur the jeal¬ 
ousy of the gods and hence be doomed to certain disastrous fate. 
That may or may not be true. But as a rule, as we see in many 
examples in history, people too good or too brilliant in their 
achievements cannot keep their posts too long, because dark 
forces in the world usually tend to overshadow them, obscuring 
that very brilliancy. From the time Confucius became the Prime 
Minister of the Lu state at the age of fifty-six, he had brought 
about silently and invisibly great progress and reformation in the 
state. After three months, he had a rebellious minister put to 
law, and thereafter the decadent customs of society swiftly 
changed. Merchants and sellers of goods became more honest. 
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and men and women kept with courtesy to different paths on the 
streets, and nobody picked up anything carelessly dropped on the 
highway. Foreign missions and visitors from all directions 
coming to the state found proper accommodation without any 
complaint. This state of ideal administration and social order un¬ 
fortunately did not last very long because it aroused the admira¬ 
tion and indeed jealousy not of the gods, but of the neighbouring 
states, especially Ch’i, which had a fear of the growing power of 
Lu. So, by a cleverly designed plan, the Duke of Ch’i indirectly 
forced Confucius to resign. He took his departure when for days 
no court was held, and official ceremonies were neglected and no 
longer attended to. Henceforth he began his travel of fourteen 
years to different states. 

The first of a number of feudal states, large or small, which 
Confucius visited was Wei, a country very near to the state Lu, 
famous for having had many Chun Tze or superior men. The 
Duke of Wei asked what was the emolument for him in his native 
state, and found that it was sixty thousand measures of grain (a 
measure was equal to four bushels) per year, so he offered him 
annually that amount. He stayed there for ten months and, find¬ 
ing that he could not be free from the suspicions of the nobles 
who tried to slander him — not to speak of being unable to re¬ 
alise his political ideals — he left for the state Ch’en. 

It happened that on the way he had to pass a small town 
K’wang, a small fief. The driver of his carriage, a rustic man, 
pointed with his horsewhip to an opening on the city-wall. 
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saying; “On the other occasion I entered the town through that 
entrance, ” Having heard of these words, the inhabitants mistook 
Confucius for Yang Ho whose army had formerly done great in¬ 
justice to them; Confucius had some physical resemblance to that 
treacherous minister. So they stopped the whole retinue. For 
five days he was surrounded on every side, unable to proceed far¬ 
ther. 

On this occasion, his most beloved disciple Yen Yuan who 
had fallen behind the group went to rejoin him. Confucius said: 
“I held thee as dead. ” 

“While our Master lives, why should I presume to die?” 
Yen Yuan replied. ® This answer was complimentary to the mas¬ 
ter but, by the sheer irony of fate, this disciple died at the age of 
forty-one, when Confucius was seventy-one. 

But the chord of encirclement was the more tightened by the 
population, and the master and all his disciples were beset with 
fear. 

Then in dispersing the doubts of his attendants, Confucius 

said; 


“After the death of King Wen, was not the cause of 
Truth lodged here in me? 

“If Heaven (or as we say ‘God’) wished to let this 
cause of Truth perish, then I, a future mortal, should not 


© Ana. XI, 22. 
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have got such a relation to that cause. While Heaven 
(‘God’) does not let the cause of Truth perish, what can 
the people of K’wang do unto me?”® 

Then some of his disciples wanted to fight their way out, 
but they were stopped by the master. He played on his lute and 
sang as usual, so that finally his identity was made clear and the 
natives of that district set him free. 

Then he went to Pu, another small fief. After having stayed 
there for one month, he returned to Wei. 

It happened that the Duke of Wei had a wife, named Nan- 
tze, who was famous for her beauty and younger than her hus¬ 
band. She had great influence over the duke and hence wielded 
much power in her hands. Yet she was clever enough to respect 
the venerable men of the state. On returning to Wei, Confucius 
resided in the house of a retired minister, also a man of great vir¬ 
tue. So a message was sent from the court to Confucius, saying: 
“All superior men of the four directions condescending to come 
to our state and to cultivate a brotherhood with our duke must 
first see our humble duchess, and our humble duchess wishes to 
see Confucius. ” Confucius declined, because there was no such 
precedent. Yet he could not but go to pay her his respects. 
When he entered the hall, the duchess could not be seen, being 
seated behind a curtain, to which he made his salutation. The 


© IX, 5. 
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duchess who could see from within the curtain, bowed to the 
ground twice in return, with her armlets and ornaments 
tinkling, distinctly heard outside. This visit was quite formal 
and he came out without much ado. But his disciple, the most 
courageous Tze-lu, was displeased, feeling somehow that his 
master had done too much. So the Master said* “Wherein I have 
done improperly, may Heaven reject me, may Heaven reject 
me!”® This episode happened when Confucius was fifty-seven. 

Staying in this state for more than one month, the duke and 
the duchess once went out driving through the streets in their 
carriage, taking with them a eunuch as the third one in their 
company and Confucius as the fourth. It is highly probable that 
this was a deliberate manoeuvre designed by Nan-tze to expel him 
from the state. Confucius was ashamed of this humiliation and 
said; “It is all over! I have not seen one who loves virtue as he 
loves female beauty. ”® Again he left the state Wei and passing 
through a small fief, Tsao, he went to a larger dukedom. Sung. 

In coming to this dukedom, Confucius and his disciples 
practiced certain rites under a large tree. The marshal of that 
state, named Hwan T’ui, disliked this master and wanted to kill 
him so he uprooted that tree. Then Confucius left the place. His 
disciples said; “We must hurry!” Upon this he answered* 


® VI, 26. 

(2) This passage appeared twice in the Analects: IX, 17? XV, 12? apparently 
noted down by two different disciples. 
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“Heaven produced the virtue that is in me; Hwan T’ui what can 
he do unto me?”® Then the Master with his group of disciples 
went to Cheng and, passing through that state, came to 
Ch’en. 

Residing in the smaller state which was no better off than 
Lu or Wei, it happened that the state Wu invaded the country 
and took away three districts. Situated as it was between the 
powerful Tsin in the north and the equally powerful Ch’u in the 
south, which fought constantly for overlordship, this weaker 
dukedom was always invaded on both fronts. After having 
stayed there for more than three years and finding no peace, 
Confucius said; “Let us return! Let us return! The scholars 
there of my school are ambitious and grand. They are for advan¬ 
cing and progress, yet they cannot forget their early days. By 
this he meant the group of disciples in his native land who had 
not followed him along the journey. ® 

Then Confucius left Ch’en, and on the way he passed the 
district Pu again. It happened that the natives of that district had 
rebelled against Wei and they stopped the Sage on the way. One 
of the disciples, Kung Liang Yue, was a tall and brave knight 


© VII, 22. 

(2) Menicus VII, 37. 

© This passage had appeared twice in the Ancient History with slight variations 
of words, and certain scholars suspected that it was the same passage duplicated 
through some mistake of the ancient scribes. Yet the same thing could have been said 
twice on different occasion:;. 
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who followed the master with five chariots of his private posses¬ 
sion, and on this occasion he said in exasperation; “Formerly I 
met with our Master the trouble in K’wang, and now I meet 
again this trouble here. This is my fate. If our Master and I 
should again meet such a trouble, I prefer to fight to death. ” So 
he fought desperately with the natives. The people were alarmed 
and they said to Ganfucius: “If you do not go to Wei, we will let 
you pass. ” To this he consented. Then an oath was taken by 
both parties and the whole retinue was set free. Upon this Con¬ 
fucius headed directly to Wei. His eloquent disciple Tzekung 
asked: “Can the oath be disavowed?” “It was an extorted agree¬ 
ment ; the gods will disapprove. ” the Master replied. 

On hearing that Confucius was coming to his state again, 
the Duke of Wei was exceedingly pleased and accorded him a per¬ 
sonal reception outside the city-gate. He then asked: “Should 
the people of Pu be punished?”“Yes. ” said this state-guest. 

“Our ministers said that it was not right, because Pu is the 
district which our state had kept (as a corridor) for protecting 
from the aggressors of Tsin and Ch’u. If we attack it, is it per¬ 
haps wrong?” 

“All the men there have the will to die, and all the women 
there have the will to guard the front on Si-ho (the district on the 
west of the River). Those whom I wish to punish are limited to 
four or five persons. ” 

“Good. ” the Duke of Wei agreed, yet afterwards no punish¬ 
ment was inflicted. As the duke was old and tired of politics, he 
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could not employ such a big man in his government. And soon 
afterwards Confucius left again. 

And it happened that Pi Hsi, a governor of Chung Mau 
district revolted against the Tsin state. Pi Hsi invited Confucius 
to visit him and he was inclined to go. 

Tze-lu said; "Master, formerly I have heard you say, 
‘ When a man in his own person is guilty of doing evil, a superior 
will not associate with him, ’ Pi Hsi is in rebellion, holding pos¬ 
session of Chung Mau; if you go to him, what shall be said?” 

The Master said; “Yes, I did use these words. But is it not 
said that, if a thing is really hard, it may be really white, it may 
be steeped in mud without being made dark? 

“Am 1 a bitter gourd! How can 1 be hung up out of the way 
of being eaten?”® 

Though arguing in this way, yet he did not go to that invita¬ 
tion. 

In dry history we find sometimes an anecdote that is not 
greatly instructive yet interesting. Wei was a small state highly 
cultured and noted for its superior men, who were mostly anony¬ 
mous yet intimately concerned with the current affairs. It hap- 


® This dialogue is recorded in the AnuUcti, XVII, 7 1 which has been taken into 
the Ancient History of Ssu Ma Tsien. It is the translation of I^gge. Only the last sen¬ 
tence needs some explanation. The “gourd” is supposed to be the name of a star in sky 
which is also recorded in the Book of Constellations of the same History; it is “hung 
up” in the sky “out of the way of being eaten”. “Bitter” is the word added by Legge fol¬ 
lowing an old commentary. The original is simply “Am I a (or “the”) gourd? How can 
I be hung up without being eaten?" 
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pened that the Master was chiming one day on some musical 
stones in Wei when a man bearing a straw-basket passed 
Confucius’ doorway and listening, said* 

“His heart is full who so beats the musical stones!” 

A little while after, he added; 

“How contemptible! What a tinkling note! When one is 
taken no notice of, he has simply to abandon. 

‘Deep water must be crossed with the clothes on; 

‘Shallow water may be crossed with the clothes held 
up. 

The Master said; “How determined is he! But this is 
not difficult. ”® 

Then Confucius repaired to Tsin, intending to see Chao 
Chientze, a great minister of that state, and having reached the 
eastern bank of the Yellow River, he heard the news that Tou 
Minto and Shun Hua, two great officers of the same state, were 
being executed. On gazing at the water of the river, he sighed: 
“How beautiful is this water ... so overflowing! That I shall not 
cross this river is, alas, my fate!” 

Then his disciple Tze-kung went forward and said; “E)o I 
venture to ask what is meant?” 

The Master said; “Tou Minto and Shun Hua were both 


© XIV, 42. 
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talented and virtuous high officers of the Tsin state. Before Chao 
Chien-tze attained to power, he needed the help of these two men 
so that he could enter into government service. After he had at¬ 
tained his purpose, he killed them both. ” 

“As I have heard, if the pregnant womb of animals were 
ripped open or their tender ones slaughtered, then the auspicious 
unicorn® does not come to the suburbs. If the pond were drained 
and every fish caught, then the male and female dragons do not 
cohabit. If the nests of birds were overturned and all the eggs 
destroyed, then the phoenix does not hover around that land. 
Why? The virtuous ever shuns the destruction of its own kind. 
Even birds and animals know enough to avoid unrighteousness, 
what to say of me?” Then he returned and, resting in a district 
called Tsou, he composed an elegy in accompaniment to the mu¬ 
sic of the lute. He came back again to the dukedom of Wei. 

The duke of Wei asked Confucius about tactics. He replied; 
“I have heard all about sacrificial matters, but I have not learned 
military science. ” The next day when the duke was talking to 
him his eyes were looking upwards to the flying swans, not at 
Confucius. On this Confucius took his departure the next day. ® 
And again he went to the state Ch’en. In the summer of the same 
year the Duke of Wei died (493 B. C. ). 


0 The unicorn is one of the auspicious animals in Chinese belief. The auspicious 
bird is the phoenix. They will not come to any locality where cruelty or inhumanity has 
taken place. 

(D Am. XV, It Ancient History, HiofrraphyofConfucius. 
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In the summer of the next year, it happened that a confla¬ 
gration broke out in the capital of Lu, while he was still staying 
in the state Ch’en. Having heard of this, he said: “The fire must 
have destroyed the two ancestral temples, that of the Duke Huan 
and that of the Duke Hsi. ” Later on, detailed information 
reached him that it was actually so; these two temples were 
burnt out. In the autumn, the chief minister of Lu, named Chi 
Huan-tze fell sick and, borne on a comfortable carriage, he was 
led to have a view of the town. He sighed; “Formerly this state 
was about to rise in power, but because I offended Confucius it 
could not rise. ” And turning to his son named Kan-tze at his 
side, he said; “After I pass away, you will become minister, and 
as soon as you come to office, you must call back Chung Ni. ” 
After a few days, Chi Huan-tze died and he was succeeded by his 
son, Kan-tze. When the funeral ceremony was over, Kan-tze 
wanted to call back Chung Ni. Then one of his officers, Kung 
Chi Yue, said; “Formerly our duke employed him in govern¬ 
ment, but failed to come to an end, so the thing became a scan¬ 
dal among the dukes. And now if we employ him again and yet 
unable to come to any result, we will be once more ridiculed by 
all the dukes. ” Then Kan-tze asked whom should he employ, 
“We must call back Jan Ch’iu. ” said the officer. And so a mes¬ 
senger was sent to call back Jan Ch’iu, a favourite disciple of 
Confucius who accompanied him on the wanderings. 

When Jan Ch’iu was about to go, Confucius said; “People of 
Lu are calling back Ch’iu; it is not that they will employ him in a 
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small office, they are going to employ him greatly. ” And on the 
same occasion, he said; “Let us return! Let us return! The chil¬ 
dren of my school are ambitious and grand. They are accom¬ 
plished and complete so far, but they do not know how to 
restrict and shape themselves. His talented disciple Tze-kung 
knew that the master thought of returning to his native land and, 
by sending off Jan Ch’iu, he told him that in case he should be 
employed in the state for any high service, he should at once in¬ 
vite the master home. 

The next year, Confucius moved from Ch’en to another 
small state Tsai. And it happened that this state was in a tumult 
and its duke was shot by one of his ministers, and the state was 
invaded by Ch’u from the south. In the autumn the duke of Ch’i 
died and, in the following year, Confucius moved from Tsai to 
another fief, Yeh. 

The Duke of Yeh asked about government. 

The Master said; “(Good government obtained when) those 
who are near are made happy and those who are far off are at¬ 
tracted. 

The Duke of Yeh told Confucius, “Among us here are those 
who may be styled upright in their conduct. If their father has 
stolen a sheep, they will bear witness to the fact. ” 

Confucius said: “Among us, in our part of the country. 


0 V. 21. Another translation: “(They) know not what needs fashioning!” 
(g) XIII, 16. 
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those who are upright are different from this. The father con¬ 
ceals the misconduct of his son» the son conceals the misconduct 
of his father. Uprightness is to be found in this. 

The Duke of Yeh asked Tze-lu about Confucius and Tze-lu 
did not answer him. Confucius heard of this and said; “Yao! 
(the name of Tze-lu), why did you not say to him; He is in his 
behavior a man who learns about the Path (Truth) without satie¬ 
ty and instructs others without being wearied; who, in his eager 
pursuit of Truth, forgets his food and who in constant joy for¬ 
gets his sorrows, and who does not perceive that old age is 
coming on. 

Afterwards he left Yeh and moved back to Tsai. Two anec¬ 
dotes are attached to this period, and they are worth mentioning. 

Two farmers, one tall and one grim-faced and both muddy, 
were at work in the field together when Confucius passed by. 
Thinking they were recluses, he sent Tze-lu to inquire for the 
ford. 

The tall man said; Who is he that holds the reins in the car¬ 
riage there?”‘‘It is Kung Ch’iu. ” Tze-lu told him. 

“Is he not Kung Ch’iu of Lu?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, to which the tall-muddy rejoined; 
“He knows the ford. ” 

Tze-lu then inquired of the other grim-faced one, who said 


® Xlll, 18. 

(2) VII, 18; Ancient History, Biography. 
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to him; “Who are you, sir?” He answered; “I am Chun Yao. ” 
“Are you not the disciple of Kung Ch’iu of Lu?” asked the 
other. 

“I am, ” he replied; then that man said to him; “Disorder, 
like swelling flood, spreads over the whole empire, and with 
whom are you going to change its state? And you, rather than 
follow one who merely withdraws from this one and that one, 
had you not better follow those who have withdrawn from the 
world altogether?” (With this) he went on hoeing. 

Tze-lu went and reported their remarks, when the Master 
(after a long while) observed with a sigh; “It is impossible to as¬ 
sociate with birds and beasts as if they were the same with us. If 
I associate not with people — with mankind — with whom shall I 
associate? If right principles (Tao) prevailed through the em¬ 
pire, there would be no use for me to change its state. ”® 

On another occasion, Tze-lu, following his master, hap¬ 
pened to fall behind, when he met an old man carrying across his 
shoulder on a staff a basket for weeds. Tze-lu said to him; 
“Have you seen my master, sir?” 

The old man replied; “Your four limbs are unaccustomed to 
toil; you do not plant (separately the five kinds of) grains. Who 
is your master?” With this, he placed his staff on the ground and 


© XVlIl, 6. The two fanners, Chang-tsue, (literally “the tall and muddy 
man”) and Chieh-ni (“the grim one with muddy feet”) were supposed to have these two 
proper names. It was doubted how these two names could be known in such a brief in¬ 
quiry of the ford. So they are not given as personal names in this translation. 
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proceeded to weed. 

Tze-lu joined his hands across his breast and stood slightly 
bowing before him. 

The old man kept Tze-lu to pass the night in his house, 
killed a fowl, prepared millet, and feasted him. He also intro¬ 
duced him to his two sons. 

Next day, Tze-lu went on his way and reported “his adven¬ 
ture. ” The Master said; “He is a recluse,” and sent Tze-lu back 
to see him again, but when he got to the place, the old man was 
gone. ® 

It happened that at this time (491 B. C. ) Ch’en was invaded 
by the state Wu, and Ch’u came to its rescue. Having heard that 
Cxjnfucius was staying somewhere between Ch’en and Tsai, the 
Duke of Ch’u sent a messenger and invited him to his state. Con¬ 
fucius was about to go. Here is a paragraph in the Ancient His¬ 
tory which seems to be untrustworthy, saying that the great of¬ 
ficers of both Ch’en and Tsai were consulting together, fearing 
that as Confucius was a talented man and a great sage, his em¬ 
ployment in Ch’u would then greatly strengthen that large state, 
and thereby weaken their own states, hence their own positions 
would also be endangered, and thus they sent out their soldiers 
to the wilderness and surrounded his whole retinue etc. This an¬ 
ecdote is unbelievable in so far as these two states, Ch’en and 
Tsai, were antagonistic to each other, because Ch’en was sided 


0 XVIII, 7. 
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with Ch’u and Tsai with Wu. So it was highly improbable that 
the ministers of both states could come together for a conference 
to find out some means for protecting themselves against a future 
hypothetical foe. Other histories only say that seven days 
before, Confucius had exhausted his provisions. This fact was 
given in every history but no one had given the cause. On this 
occasion many of his followers were fatigued and fell sick, but 
Confucius talked, chanted, and played on his musical instrument 
as usual. A discourse noted down in the Analects® seems to be 
instructive; it runs as follows: 

When he was in Ch’en, their provisions were exhaus¬ 
ted, and his followers became so ill that they were unable to 
rise. 

Tze-lu, with evident dissatisfaction, said; “Has the su¬ 
perior man likewise to endure want (in this way)?” 

The Master said: “The superior man may indeed have 
to endure want but the mean man, when he is in want, 
gives way to violence. ” 

Tze-kung, who was by the side, changed his counte¬ 
nance on hearing this. 

The Master said; “Ts’ze (the name of Tze-kung), you 
think I suppose, that I am one who learns many things and 
keeps them in memory? 


® XV, 1. 
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Tze-kung replied: “Yes» but perhaps it is not so?” 
“No,” was the answer; “I seek a unity all-pervading, ” 
Confucius, knowing that his disciples were dissatisfied, 
first summoned Tze-lu and asked him thus: 

“It is said in an ancient poem: 

‘It is neither a rhinoceros nor a tiger. 

Following the path in the wilderness. ^ 

Is my Path (Tao) a wrong one; otherwise why am I 
here (in such a condition)?” 

Tze-lu replied; “May it be that I am not having enough 
loving-kindness (Jen) toward men, so that people do not 
trust in me? Or, may it be that I am not wise enough, so 
that people do not follow me?” 

Then Confucius said; “Can it be so? Yao. If people of lov¬ 
ing-kindness (Jen) were all trusted in, how could there have 
been Pe Yi and Sheu Ch’i?® If people of wisdom were all fol¬ 
lowed, how could there have been the Prince Pi Kang?”® 


® The two persons mentioned were andent worthies of the doang period of the Shang 
dynasty, being the two most revered persons before Confudus. They were brothers, sc«s of the 
king of Ku Chu, a smalJ state in the northeastern part of China. Their father left his longdom to 
Sheu Ch’i, the younger, who refused to take the place of his elder brother. Pg Yi in turn de¬ 
clined the throne, so they both abarxloned it and retired into obscurity. When King Wu was tak¬ 
ing his measures against the tyrant Chau by which the Chow dynasty was afterwards founded, 
they made thar appearaitce and remonstrated his course. Finally they starved themselves, pre¬ 
ferring death rather than life under the new dynasty. (Am. V. 22; Ancient Hist. Biogmphy 1) 
<2) Prince Pi Kang was the great minister of the tyrant Chau, the last king of the 
Shang dynasty. He was executed because of bis repeated remonstrances against those 
tyrannical measures. 
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Tze-lu went off. 

Next, Tze-kung came in. 

Confucius asked the same question, saying; 

“It is said in an ancient poem; 

‘It is neither a rhinoceros nor a tiger. 

Following the path in the wilderness. ’ 

Is my Path (Tao) a wrong one; otherwise why am I 
here (in such a condition)?” 

Tze-kung replied; “The Way (Tao) of our Master is 
the greatest, so the world cannot bear with our Master. 
Could our Master perhaps condescend a little?” 

Then (Confucius said; “Ts’ze! A good farmer can plant 
well, but he cannot be sure of a good harvest. A good 
worker can be skilled in his craftsmanship, but he cannot 
please every one. The superior man can cultivate his Truth 
(Tao), bring forth Its leading principles, systematize or 
synthesize them or regulate them, but he cannot make him¬ 
self borne with by others. Now, you do not cultivate your 
Truth and wish to be borne with by others, Ts’ze! Your as¬ 
pirations seem to be not too high (literally “far”). ” 

Tze-kung went off. 

Next, Yen Whei (alias Yen Yuan) came in. 

Confucius asked the same thing, saying; 

“It is said in an ancient poem; 
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‘It is neither a rhinoceros nor a tiger, 

Following the path in the wilderness. ’ 

Is my Path (Tao) a wrong one; otherwise why am I 
here (in such a condition)?” 

Yen Whei replied: “Our Master’s Tao is the greatest, 
so the world cannot bear with him. Nevertheless, when our 
Master brings it forth and spreads it to the people, what is 
the harm of not being borne with? Just in being not borne 
with, there appears the superior man. Indeed, if the Tao 
were not being cultivated, that would be my shame; but if it 
were greatly cultivated and yet unemployed, that must be 
the shame of those who rule kingdoms. What is the harm of 
being not borne with? Just in being not borne with, there 
appears the superior man. ” 

Confucius was pleased with this answer, and said; 

“Is it so? You, son of Yen’s family, I wish you could 
be wealthy, I would even manage for you. 

It is clear that certain external conditions must have made 
the journey impossible and, in such a difficult position, Tze- 
kung was sent to ask for relief from Ch’u. The ruler of that state — 
a baron in rank, but also called the King Jao — sent immediately 
his soldiers to escort Confucius to his state. After bidding him 


0 Yen Whei was the favorite disciple of Confucius, but materially the poorest. 
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welcome to the state, the king Jao was about to donate to him a 
piece of land of seven hundred square miles. (The word “mile” 
here is used to translate the Chinese word “li”, which is only 
about 1890 feet in English measure. ) But the chief minister of 
Ch’u, named Tze-si, refused to give it. He then argued with the 
king in this way: 

“Is there any one among His Majesty’s ambassadors 
sent to different states like Tze-kung?” 

“No”, said the King Jao. 

“Is there any one among His Majesty’s ministers like 
Yen Whei?” 

“No. ” 

“Is there any one among His Majesty’s generals like 
Tze-lu?” 

“No. ” 

“Is there any one among His Majesty’s governors like 
Tsaiyii?” 

“No. ” 

“And the ancestor of Ch’u,” said the minister further, 
“was appointed to the government of a baron in a territory 
of fifty square miles in the Chow dynasty. Now, Kung 
Ch’iu promulgates the rules and regulations of the Three 
Ancient Sagekings, and knows the achievements of the 
Dukes Chow and Shao. If His Majesty should employ him in 
government, how can our Ch’u state maintain for future 
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generations such a large territory of several thousand square 
miles? Moreover, King Wen was staying in a small district 
called Feng, and King Wu, in Kao, and as the rulers of 
small areas of a hundred miles, they finally became the em¬ 
perors of the whole country. If now Kung Ch’iu can occupy 
some land, and with his talented and sagacious disciples as 
assistants, this cannot be a blessing to Ch’u. ” 

Thus was the king convinced and he gave up the idea. In the 
autumn of the same year King Jao died? and Confucius returned 
to Wei. 

While Confucius was travelling in Ch’u, a madman made 
some impression on him. The anecdote is as follows: 

Chieh-yii,® the madman of Ch’u as he passed Confucius, 

vsang: 

“Phoenix, bright phoenix. 

Thy glory is ended! 

Think of the future* 

The past can’t be mended. 

Up and away! 

The court is to-day 


0 Chieh-yii is here taken as the personal name of the madcap, but in fact it could 
be translated as “nearby the carriage”, as the name of such a person met on the high- 
way could scarcely be known judged by the circumstances. 
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With danger attended. ” 

Confucius alighted and fain would have spoken with 
him. But hurriedly he made off; no speech was to be had of 
him.® 

It happened that at this time there was a quarrel for the 
throne between the father and the son in the state of Wei, and 
many of the disciples of Confucius had long been in offices of this 
state. Someone suspected that Confucius had sided with the son 
who was already on the throne, against the father who was in 
exile. Jan-yu said* “Is our master for the ruler of Wei?” T’ze- 
kung said: “O! I will ask him. ” 

He went in (accordingly) and said; “What sort of men 
were Pe Yi and Sheu Ch’i?” 

“They were ancient worthies,” said the Master. 

“Did they have any repinings ( because of their 
course)?” 

“They sought for Love and found It, what was there 
for them to repine about?” the Master again replied. 

On this, Tze-kung went out and said; “Our master is 
not for him. ”® 


It was now his last visit to the dukedom of Wei. And once 
he said; “The governments of Lu and Wei are brothers. ” (XIII, 


(D Harvard Classics XVIII. 5. 

® Vll. u. 
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7) It was a fact that both of their remote ancestors were broth¬ 
ers, being two brothers of King Wu of the Chow dynasty. It can 
well be understood that these two states preserved most of the 
traditions of the same dynasty, different from other states which 
were partially barbarian in their customs, such as Ch’u or Ch’in. 
Both these states maintained an equally high level of culture. Yet 
at this time the political condition fo Wei was unpeaceful. The 
duke of the throne was about seventeen or eighteen years old and 
had the idea of employing Confucius to govern. So Tze-lu said to 
the master; 

“The ruler of Wei has been waiting for you, in order 
with you to administer government. What will you consider 
the first thing to be done?” 

The Master replied; “If anything is necessary to 
done,® it is perhaps the rectification of names and words. ” 

“Is it so?” said Tze-lu, “You are wide of the mark! 
Why must there be such rectification?” 


0 These questions and answers were implicitly connected with the internal poli¬ 
tics of the state of Wei. The prince was installed on the throne by Nan-tze, to whom 
the lord of Tze-lu (Kung Wen Tze) owed his allegiance. Tze-lu most probably expected 
his master to work for the existing government while Confucius was disinclined. On the 
other occasion when Confucius went to see Nan-tze. Tze-lu was displeased because he 
thought that there could have been talks in the interview about the installation, think¬ 
ing that if the Master was not for her policies, what was the use of going to pay her re¬ 
spects or perhaps to convince her to do otherwise. Yet this is merely an intelligent con¬ 
jecture. The actual facts noted down were too brief to testify to this with any certainty. 
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The Master said; “How uncultivated is this Yao! A su¬ 
per rior man, in regard to what he does not know, shows a 
cautious reserve. 

“If words and names be not correct, language is not in 
accordance with the truth of things. If language be not in 
accordance with the truth of things, affairs cannot be carried 
on to success. 

“When affairs cannot be carried on to success, proprie¬ 
ties and music will not flourish. When proprieties and music 
do not flourish, punishments, large and small, will not be 
justly awarded. When large and small punishments are not 
justly awarded, the people cannot move hand or foot. 

“Therefore whatever the superior man does, it must 
have an appropriate name, and whatever he speaks must be 
able to be carried out. What the superior man requires is 
that in his language there may be nothing incorrect. 

In the next year, Jan Ch’iu led an army of Lu and fought 
with Ch’i; he gained a great victory in a district called Lang. 
This battle was a decisive one. Kan-tze, the chief minister, 
asked Jan Ch’iu; “With regard to your military knowledge, have 
you learned it, or were you originally gifted with it?” 

Jan Ch’iu said; “I learned it from Confucius. ” 

Kan-tze said; “What sort of man is Confucius?” 

Jan Ch’iu replied; “If employed in government, he will 


© XIII. 3. 
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become famous; and no dissatisfaction or resentment will 
arise if his fame were spread among the people or presented 
before the gods. That I have come to this path, or even if I 
were donated with a large land of thousands and thousands 
of families, our Master is not thereby touched (literally 
‘benefited^). ” 

Kan-tze then said: “If I wish to invite him, is it possible?” 

“If you wish to invite him, then do not let him be 
stopped by small men in his undertakings. That is then pos¬ 
sible. ” So said Jan Ch’iu. 

But at this moment Confucius in the Wei state was consulted 
about the scheme of a revolt by Wen-tze. Confucius politely de¬ 
clined, saying that he knew nothing. After the meeting, Confu¬ 
cius ordered at once the carriage to be prepared for his departure, 
saying: “The bird can choose the tree (for perching), but how 
can the tree choose the bird?” Wen-tze energetically stopped him 
from going. Just at this juncture, the messenger sent by Kan-tze 
with a large sum of money as an offering arrived with the invita¬ 
tion. Then (Confucius returned to his native land Lu, after four¬ 
teen years of wanderings among many dukedoms. His age was 
then sixty-nine. 





CHAPTER IV 

A CENTRAL PRINCIPLE 


Thus far we have seen this great sage as a statesman travelling 
into all parts of the country, trying to secure power in his hands 
in order to realize some of his high ideals so as to bring about, 
perhaps, a Paradise on this earth. But unfortunately he failed, 
and he failed not owing to his own weaknesses or shortcomings, 
but to the turbulent circumstances of his time. Moreover, he 
failed not only once or twice or several times, but on every occa- 
vsion in his life. Had the Supreme so willed it? Perhaps yes. The 
latter part of his life, judged by worldly standards, was a trage¬ 
dy, and yet it was the most fruitful period of his achievement and 
contribution to humanity; and, viewed as a whole, his life was a 
supreme success, unique, integral and divine. 

A practical question arises* why had Confucius not gone to 
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the still existent government of the Chow dynasty? It was plain 
that the Emperor at that time had no power and his dominion 
was limited to a very small district, though in status he still 
maintained the highest reverence of the land, called the "heaven¬ 
ly king”, or "Son of Heaven”. Even the little remaining power of 
his kingdom was usurped and shared by several ministers. Evi¬ 
dently under such circumstances nothing could be done. Yet, as 
sometimes the meat of sacrifices was sent to different dukes as 
blessings (exactly like the Indian custom of sharing the prasdd ), 
it was accepted with due formalities. A royal mandate was some¬ 
times issued to several powerful states, ordering for example the 
building of the city-wall of the capital, and that was also carried 
out. Usually the language of those imperial decrees was very 
well-phrased and dignified, suited to the style of a Heavenly 
King, but it was merely words and not much cared for. 

In the discourses quoted in the previous chapter we notice 
one thing; CY>nfucius talked about his relation with Heaven on 
several occasions when his life was endangered and was sure of 
the virtue Heaven produced in him. Thus somehow he was con¬ 
scious of his mission in the world and the cause he stood for. 
Merely because of this, there was no fear of death in him, even 
at the most critical moments. According to his own words we 
find the following account: 

“At fifteen, I had my mind bent on learning. 

At thirty, I stood firm. 
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At forty, I had no doubts. 

At fifty, I knew the decrees of Heaven. 

At sixty, my ear was an obedient organ (for the recep¬ 
tion of truth). 

At seventy, I could follow what my heart wished for, 
without transgressing what was right. 

If we seek for a correct understanding of such a passage, so 
brief and definitely stated as it was, we must bear in mind that 
when he spoke of himself, he had recourse to modesty and re¬ 
serve which was his usual way. Through glimpses into this or 
that saying, we can well conjecture that what was said was not 
the whole of his teaching and perhaps only a trifle as compared to 
what was not said. Different from other religious leaders of the 
world, he had never addressed any great mass of people or even a 
large assembly of his own disciples, elucidating publicly this or 
that principle he meant to be made known. Furthermore, not 
everything said by him was noted down; most of the oral tradi¬ 
tion was lost after one or two generations when those who had 
kept his sayings in memory passed away, and those things writ¬ 
ten down were brief owing also to the material circumstances in 
ancient times, as paper was not yet used, and to write on silk or 
pieces of bamboo was not a simple thing. We find in the famous 
Analects, most probably recorded by the disciples of his 


® H. 4. 
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disciples, only brief statements mainly made by the Master him¬ 
self, as the causes together with other discussions of the disci¬ 
ples that occasioned these answers were not given. We can only 
understand the passages in the context of his teachings as a 
whole, in the context of the historical background of his time. 

Certain scholars of the so-called Neo-Confucianism in the 
Sung(960—1279) and Ming (1368—1644) dynasties went too far 
in suggesting that what was learnt by his disciple Yen Yiian and 
others was simply the knowledge of It, corresponding to the 
higher Brahman knowledge of Tat (or That), though those 
scholars had no information at all about the Vedanta philosophy. 
And, in this connection, as Joy was often talked about by Confu¬ 
cius, it could again be interpreted as the third term in “Sachchi- 
dananda. ” Was (Jonfucius no man of such realization? It matters 
not a whit to his greatness if he had no such realization in that 
Higher Knowledge, yet it is difficult to answer in the negative. 
For the moment let us be content to take the historical rather 
than the metaphysical stand in the explanation of these passages. 

Here we copy another translation of the same saying: (Sa¬ 
cred Writings, The Harvard Classics, edited by Charles W, Elio- 
t, without the name of the translator). 

“At fifteen, I was bent on study; at thirty, I could 
stand; at forty, doubts ceased; at fifty I understood the 
laws of Heaven; at sixty, my ears obeyed me; at seventy, 1 
could do as my heart lusted, and never swerve from 
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right. ” 

Here we find slight variations in the renderings that appear 
trivial, yet not without significance. We cannot say which is 
more correct. Here we understand why Leo Tolstoy in his old 
age began to learn Greek in order to study the New Testament. 
The original language must be learned and mastered before such 
sacred texts can be thoroughly understood. 

When it was said that his mind was bent on learning, it was 
the study of the traditional knowledge of mostly the so-called Li 
or Propriety, including ceremonies of sacrifices, both secular and 
spiritual in nature, which ultimately led to the relationship of the 
mundane with the supermundane. That Heaven was above, ev¬ 
ery one in his time believed, and it was to Him that all the sacri¬ 
fices were offered, next to one’s departed ancestors; this is still 
the orthodox belief in China in the present day. The bent of his 
mind — in Chinese this world means “whither the mind and 
heart go” — should be interpreted as his “aspiration”, and we 
must suppose as a boy of fifteen he had not yet the aspiration of 
becoming one with the Divine. After fifteen years of learning, he 
became “established” in knowledge, translated here as “to 
stand'''. This means that he had then a series of definite ideas 
about things in this world or, so to say, his settled views of life 
and of the universe. 

Upto the age of forty, he had then “no more doubts”; that 
is to say, no more doubts about his inner convictions or, in other 
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words, he could no longer be puzzled by external circumstances 
or shaken in his own faith. And after another ten years of inner 
effort, he began to know the “decree of Heaven”, or religiously 
put, the “appointment of God” law^ is not correct here), or 
the “Divine’s Will”. 

It would be unfruitful to beat about the bush with regard to 
his inner accomplishments after fifty, as it was a good joke by 
the famous commentator on him, Chu Hsi, when he stopped 
once in his lecture at the statement of “at fifty” and proceeded no 
further. When asked to continue he declined, saying that since 
he himself was not yet fifty, how could he understand the experi¬ 
ence of the sage at that age? Indeed, that is modesty. Yet, even 
if an ordinary scholar had reached the age of fifty, sixty, or sev¬ 
enty, but with different experiences, even then he could not 
properly interpret what was said. But this seems to be certain: 
at the age of fifty, or probably much earlier than that, he began 
to know the appointment of God in him, and “to know” he meant 
the assurance both in mind and heart, and we can safely infer 
that, not only in himself, but also in others and finally in hu¬ 
manity at large. Moreover, for him to know anything meant usu¬ 
ally to know from alpha to omega. It is very reavsonable to sup¬ 
pose that somewhere between forty and fifty (or the latest at fif¬ 
ty) he had certain great inner Enlightenment which could not be 
just a vision or a revelation or some faint glimpse of Truth; it 
must have been a great experience of direct communication or 
identification with the Supreme, which in his own way of putting 
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it, was “a Union of virtue with Heaven and Earth”®— in the 
Yogic way of speaking, it is simply a Union with God and Nature — 
that henceforth stabilized and integralized all his actions and say¬ 
ings until the end of his life. Only after that inner realization, 
there appeared the “leit-motiv” in the symphony of his life in 
spreading his Truth to humanity and, in the presence of that, 
there could be no more the question of life and death, success or 
failure, praise or blame — in short, of all the contradictory dual¬ 
ities that make up the miseries and sufferings of mankind. This 
must be then the result of his seeking the allpervading unity and 
Oneness. Explanations about this Oneness given by his disciples 
will be treated later on. 

It may be pointed out here that outwardly there is one main 
difference between Confucianism and other different systems of 
the world. Tao — the Way or Truth — in the universe is one; 
this is too plain to need any discussion. But the way, or rather, 
the mode of expressing it, of cultivating and spreading it, may 
be different. We see that both Taoism and Buddhism, and Chris¬ 
tianity, and perhaps Mohammedanism as well, all started from a 
lower level of society, extended themselves broadly among the 


® This is found in the Book of Changes, translated by C. F. Baynes as “The 
great man accords in his character with Heaven and E^rth; in his light, with the sun 
and moon; in his consistency, with the four seasons; inthe good and evil fortune (that 
he creates), with gods and spirits. ” (Vid. I Ching, Vol. II, p. 15). 

“The union of one’s action with Heaven (or Ciod)” was .spoken of by Chao Chi in 
his commentary on Mencius. 
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mass on a flat plane, kindling one soul after another, just as the 
torch of the Marathon race was successively transferred. But the 
Confucian was more hierarchial or longitudinal. Nearly every 
ancient Chinese master tried the same thing, and I venture to re¬ 
mark that the Pope in the Middle Ages did no other; viz. they all 
started from the top, tried to exercise their direct influence first 
in the imperial court, and then, like a rain-cloud in dry season, 
overshadowed the whole country and showered tha nectar of re¬ 
lief upon the land. Perhaps among such a large population this 
was the most straight and convenient way. And in later ages, 
nearly every school of philosophy felt proud in styling itself “the 
royal learning”, or “the imperial knowledge”. The Confucian 
doctrines were the more so because, as the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of humanity, they were taught to the children of aristocrats 
in the state educational centres. 

But it is a general mechanical law in Nature that if anything 
starts or succeeds by a certain means it must necessarily end or 
fall also with that means. If Confucianism, be it a religion or 
simply a code of moral teachings, had to propagate itself by the 
help of political influence, it could do so as long as that influence 
lasted, but it would also have to collapse with the fall of it. Yet 
here a subtle distinction must be made. Because these teachings 
were intimately related to politics, the question resolves itself in¬ 
to their being adopted or not as the guiding principles of orienta¬ 
tion of the government. As it was not superimposing a certain 
set of beliefs or dogmas upon any existent political power and 
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relying upon that for its promulgation, such a problem does not 
enter into consideration. And history proves that in nearly every 
dynasty, there was the question of their adoption with only the 
variation of degrees, and they never perished with any of the rul¬ 
ing dynasties. 

We may tackle this problem in another way; it is that within 
these teachings there is the everlasting and imperishable truth by 
itself sound and endurable that stood the tests of Time without 
being crushed under its grinding wheels. Nevertheless, it was no 
new Gospel that was brought into the world. Confucius, known 
in China as a sage, was praised for his work of the “great synthe¬ 
sis” or, literally, “gathering together to a great perfection” of all 
the essence of the culture of the Three Dynasties in the past and 
breathed into it a new life; and as a conservator, this Synthesis 
was his first and last achievement. He brought forth nothing 
new. It is within this great achievement that we find out its cen¬ 
tral principle. And if we divide the whole history of Chinese cul¬ 
ture from the most ancient to recent times, he stood there just at 
the linkpoint between two halves, a great deduction and a great 
induction before and after him. Or, to use a material metaphor, 
a bundle of beautiful silk is tied jjust in the middle, with all 
threads gathered at the knot and again, with that as a source, it 
issued out in good order. 

Evidently, if we make a study of Confucianism, we must 
find out its central principle.. What the sage achieved personally 
can only be of secondary importance to us as compared to what 
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he taught. Even if there is no such principle in exivStence, we 
must form or formulate'one from its whole fabric. This is rather 
a pragmatic attitude, indispensable perhaps in the economy of 
things, and the more important when a subject so spiritual in na¬ 
ture is to be dealt with; unmistakably we do find one. 

Here we find only a single word that has baffled every trans¬ 
lator, and makes no end to the work of commentators. It is pro¬ 
nounced as Jen in Chinese, and it is very simple iniits-etymologi- 
cal construction- the word for “two” on the right side is added 
with a radical or “classifier” for “man” on the left, showing that 
it is something connected with the relationship between man and 
man. In the ordinary language it is also used to denote the “ker¬ 
nel” of fruits, such as almond or peach-stones in which the life- 
principle of the plant is preserved. The opposite to it means then 
“numb” or “apathetic”, used to describe certain diseases of pa¬ 
ralysis. 

Now the difficulty lies in that all the live passages dealing 
with such a central principle, vivid and;never cryptic or ambigu¬ 
ous by themselves, were simply stifled and smothered by the 
clumsy translation of this word Jen into “virtue” (done by 
Legge) which gives the wrong impression to English readers that 
such a great spirituaf master was no more than a. stony-faced 
teacher bf ethics. For “virtue” there is another word!pronounced 
as “Teh”, which is always used in combination with the word 
“Tao”, — as “Tao Teh Ching” was given as a title to the Book 
of Lao Tze, which means literally “The Classic on Virtues”. In 
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the Sacred Writings (Harvard Classics) “Jen” is simply transla¬ 
ted as “love”, which is a little more lively yet too flippant, and 
does not convey much sense. For “love” there is alos another 
word. “Jen” has been also rendered as “benevolence” and “be¬ 
neficence”, both too small to cover the original idea; and then as 
“compassion” or “lovingkindness”, both nearer to the original 
but equally incomprehensive. “Sympathy” is a term too shallow, 
and “humanity” is a word broad enough but superficial. So prac¬ 
tically there is no exact equivalent in English. 

We must then abandon the hope of finding one word as its 
exact translation and try to find out its descriptions, but again, 
not to seek for any definition. Positively, “psychic love” is very 
near to an exact interpretation, but it pertains not only to the in¬ 
dividual. It is a cosmic principle called in Chinese “the heart of 
Heaven and Earth”, that by which the Harmony of the universe 
manifests and pervades. Divine Grace is another nearer equiva¬ 
lent, but with that there is the One who graces with the Grace, 
while with this, it is more impersonal; it can be spoken of as 
That from which the Divine Grace radiates. In the parable of the 
sun with its rays, it is the sun itself; but what can a sun be with¬ 
out its rays? If we must use the word “love”, it can only be in 
the sense of that as defined by the Divine Mother; 


“Love is a mighty vibration coming straight from the 
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One ... ”® 


In other words, it is Divine’s Love. Yet Divine Perfection is also 
near, or, we may say, the perfectness that is self-existent on a 
higher level than the human; and, if we call it any state of per¬ 
fection, it is that towards which every human being strives, and 
having attained it he is then divine. Descending more to the hu¬ 
man level, it is that in which every goodness is included, such as 
peacefulness, nonviolence, kind-heartedness, benevolence, com¬ 
passion, humanity and love, and endless other virtues such as 
filial-piety, fraternal submission, loyalty, truthfulness, faithful¬ 
ness, love of propriety, of courtesy, of justice, of righteous¬ 
ness, of modesty, of humility, etc. All in all, Jen is something 
that is rooted above and within, an entity without which there 
can be no universe. 

With this borne in mind, we may proceed to examine the di¬ 
verse translations and meditate for a right word where the trans¬ 
lator failed. Within the twenty chapters of the present Analects, 
we find no less than 54 passages dealing with this subject apart 
from other sporadic references. (It may be noted in passing that 
so far the English translations of these twenty chapters have 


® The whole passage runS; 

“Love is a mighty vibration coming straight from the One, and only the very pure and 
very strong are capable of receiving and manifesting it. ” L’amour est une vibration 
toute puissante emanee directement de I’Un, et seul le tres pur et le tres fort est capable 
de la recevoir et de le mani fester. 
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missed nothing in their division of 489 passages or sections; but 
the subdivision of each chapter varies in different Chinese edi¬ 
tions, and hence, the number of passages also varies. ’But that 
textual problem is too complicated to be treated here. ) The con¬ 
stant reiteration of this subject no less than the emphasis laid up¬ 
on it shows clearly its importance as the core of teaching and, 
what is more, as it was one of the three things which Confucius 
seldom talked about or elucidated in any detail — treated on a par 
with the “appointment of Heaven” or otherwise “doom”, and 
“profitableness” or “gain” — its solemnity or sanctity can be 
seen. 

Yet, 

“Is Love (Jen) so far a thing? I yearn for Love (Jen), and 
lo! Love (Jen) is come. ”® 

Here C^onfucius speaks of his own experience. Apparently 
what is meant here is the Divine’s Love. As a cosmic principle, it 
cannot be far from us. By a turn of mind, one abhors a normal 
life of indifference and insipidity and wants to be lover and lova¬ 
ble or beloved, and then he finds Love there at hand if he awak¬ 
ens to it. Even in the ordinary life, by taking any action, one can 
be very fair, good and sweet through an inspiration if one only 
wants to be so. The same idea is expressed in another passage; 

“Were a man to give himself to Love (Jen) but for one day. 


® VII. 29. 
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I have seen no one whose strength would fail him. Such man 
there may be, but I have not seen one. 

(The same passage done by Legge: any one able for one 

day to apply his strength to virtue (Jen)? I have not seen the 
case in zvhich his strength -would be insufficient. — Should 
there possibly be any such case. I have not seen it. ”) 

But even on our human level, it is not a case of “Let there 
be Light and there was Light”; tremendous personal effort has to 
be made to the point of sacrificing of one’s life in order to attain 
to that state of perfection in the Divine’s Love. When Confucius 
was asked “What kind of men were Pe Yi and Sheu Ch’i?” he 
said they were worthy men of yore, and “they sought Love and 
found It”, so they had nothing to rue. These two worthies sim¬ 
ply starved themselves because of seeking that Love (Jen). 
There could be then no regret nor resentment because the life 
was offered to that noble and divine cause and the state of inner 
perfection was reached. They died in perfeet peaee of mind in a 
blissful state of fulfilment. And we find in our history innumera¬ 
ble persons who willingly and gladly offered their lives in periods 
of revolution, especially on occasions of the fall of old dynasties, 
merely motivated by this single word, Jen. As to the ordinary 
man with this bit or that of virtue, what could be said then? It is 


© IV. 6. 
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the palm not wrested by every one. We read the following dis¬ 
courses: 

Mong Wu Po asked whether Tze-lu had Love? (Jen) 
(Legge: “whether he was perfectly virtuous^”) 

The Master said; “I do not know. ” 

He asked again. 

The Master said; “A land of a thousand chariots might 
give Yao charge of its levies; but whether he have Love 
(Jen), I do not know. ” 

“And how about Ch’iu?” 

“A town of a thousand households, a clan of a hundred 
chariots might make Ch’iu governor; but whether he have 
Love (Jen), I do not know. ” 

“And how about Ch’ih?” 

“Girt with his sash, erect in the court, Ch’ih might en¬ 
tertain the guests; but whether he have Love (Jen), I do 
not know. 

These are the great disciples of (Donfucius of many rare vir¬ 
tues and capacities and given the opportunity they could master 
many things; and as no one knows the pupil better than his mas¬ 
ter, he does not vouchsafe for their having such a Love or Jen. 
Only the poverty-stricken disciple Yen Whei who was satisfied 


® V. 7, 
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with a dish of rice, a gourd of water, living in a low alleyway 
with his arm bent for a pillow, whose heart never fell from mirth 
(Ananda), won the praise of his master in these words; 

“For three months together Whei’s heart never sinned 
against I^ve (Jen). The others may hold out for a day, or a 
month; but no more. 

Once another poor disciple Yuan Hsien asked; 

“When the strife for superiority, boasting, resent¬ 
ments, and covetousness are repressed, may this be called 
Love (Jen)?” 

The Master said; “ This may be regarded as the 
achievement of what is difficult; but I do not know that it is 
Love (Jen). ”® 


Tze-chang asked, saying; “The minister Tze-wen thrice 
took office, and manifested no joy in his countenance. 
Thrice he retired from office, and manifested no displeas¬ 
ure. He made it a point to inform the new minister of the 
way in which he had conducted the government; — what do 
you say of him?” 

The Master replied; “He was loyal”. 


® VI. 5. 
© XIV. 2. 





“But had he Love (Jen)? (or by Legge: “W 25 he per¬ 
fectly virtuous 

“I do not know,” said the Master; “how should this 
amount to Love (Jen)?,” (or ^‘‘ho’w can he be pronounced 
perfectly virtuousf') 

“When the officer Ts’ui killed the Prince of Ch’i®, 
Chen Wen Tze, though he was the owner of forty horses, a- 
bandoned them and left the country. Coming to another 
state, he said; “Here they are like our great officer Ts'ui,” 
and left that state. He came to another state; and said; 
“Here they are like our great officer Ts’ui,” and again left 
it. — What do you say of him?” 

The Master replied; “He was pure. ” 

“But had he Love (Jen)?” (or “Was he perfectly virtu- 
ousf') 

“I do not know,” said the Master: “how should this 
amount to Love (Jen)?” (or ‘%owcan he be pronounced per¬ 
fectly virtuous f’)® 

Yet in the ancient history there were several great men to 
whom Confucius attributed such a Love, in the sense that they 
had manifested It on the earth through their works. 


© Vide p. 27. 
© V. 18 
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Tze-lu said; “When Duke Huan slew the young duke 
Chiu, Shao Hu died with him, but not Kuan Chung, was 
this not want of Love (Jen)?” 

The Master said; “The Duke Huan assembled all the 
princes on nine occasions for peace-conferences, and that 
without the help of war-chariots, it was all through the poli¬ 
cies of Kuan Chung. He had Love indeed, he had Love in¬ 
deed. ” (or “vuhat can love do morel”y doubled? or ^whose 
beneficence was like this”y doubled. )® 

Tze-kung said; “Kuan Chung was probably no man of 
Love (Jen)? When the Duke Huan caused his brother Chiu 
to be killed, Kuan Chung was not able to die with him. Mo¬ 
reover, he became his prime minister. ” 

The Master said; “Kuan Chung acted as prime minister 
to the Duke Huan, made him leader of all princes, and recti¬ 
fied universally the whole kingdom. Down to the present 
day, the people enjoy the fruits of his merits. But for Kuan 
Chung, we should now be wearing out hair unbound, and 
the lappets of our coats buttoning on the left said. ® 

“Will you require from his the small fidelity of common 
men or women, who would commit suicide by hanging 


© XIV. 17. 

@ These were the barbarian customs. Ancient Chinese coats or robes were but¬ 
toned either front in the middle or on the right side. Hair was always drawn up and 
bound. 
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themselves along a stream or ditch, no one knowing any¬ 
thing about them?”® 

Thus we see a statesman who could bring peace to the country 
was also considered to be a man of such rare virtue judged by his 
acliievements. Tracing ancient history back to the Yin or Shang dy¬ 
nasty, Wei-tze or the Viscount of Wei withdrew from the court Chi- 
tze or the Viscount of Chi became a slave of Chau, and Pi Kang re¬ 
monstrated with the tyrant and died. Confucius said; “The Yin dy¬ 
nasty possessed these three men of Love (Jen). 

Tze-kung said; “Suppose the case of a man extensively 
conferring benefits on the people, and able to assist all, 
what would you say of him? Might he be called a man of 
Love (Jen)?” 

The Master said; “What has this to do with l^ve? 
Were he not a man of holiness? Then even (both the ancient 
sagekings) Yao and Shun still yearned for this, (deeming 
this cannot be easily achieved). 

“Now the man of Love, wishing to be established him¬ 
self, seeks also to establish others? wishing to be enlight¬ 
ened himself, he seeks also to enlighten others. 

“To be able to judge of others by what is nigh within 


© XIV. 18. 
© XVIlLl. 
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ourselves, — this may be called the way to Love. 

Now, with regard to such a great principle, we may wish to 
learn how Confucius looked upon himself. With frankness and 
modesty, he said; 

"In exertion, I am equal to other men, but carrying out 
in his person what a superior man is, is what I have not at¬ 
tained to. 


The Master said; "As to Holiness and Love (Jen), how 
dare I lay claim? It may be simply said of me, that I tireless¬ 
ly strive to be such, and teach others without weariness,” 
— Kungsi Hua said; "This is just what we disciples cannot 
imitate you in. 

The Master said; "The way of the superior man is 
threefold, but I am not equal to it. As a man of Love (Jen), 
he is free from anxieties; as a man of wisdom, he is free 
from doubts; and as a man of courage, he is free from fear. ” 
Tze-kung said; "Master, that is what you yourself say, 
(but we think differently). ”® 


® VI. 28. 
(2) vn. 32. 
(S) VII. 33. 
0 XIV. 30. 



CHAPTER V 
A CENTRAL PRINCIPLE 
{Continued) 


Human love is fraught with anxiety. In a negative sense, only 
when there is no love will there be no anxiety. The avoidance of 
love is a worldly experience as taught in different systems, a ni¬ 
hilistic tendency which seeks peace in the last resort of a great 
Void in which both pleasure and pain cease. But what is taught 
here by Confucius is something positive and absolute. Reviewing 
all that has been said about it so far, what other adequate term 
should be put to it except the Divine’s Love? It is that in which 
we all subsist, with or without being conscious of it. 

Needless to say, one can be spiritual without being reli¬ 
gious. Not only priests or prophets but a great statesman can be 
a man of Love as well, and in the example of Kuan Chung, he 
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was merely a good political economist®, a compettsntidiplomat, 
and a man luxurious in his habits^ yet he was considered as a 
man having such a great virtue Because, owing to his effort, 
peace was brought to the land for a half-century ensuring the 
preservation of the ancient culture. Equally praised were the 
three ministers of the Yin dynasty. They all trod a this-worldly 
way, up to the point of sacrificing their lives. So were also Pe Yi 
and Sheu Ch’i. Should we here not reflect for a moment on our 
modern leaders as Abraham Lincoln, Sun Yat-sen and Gandhiji? 
We would say that they were great men in the sense that each 
had brought a great Love to the world. Normally to sacrifice 
one’s life may be a large thing or small, as one may take itj it 
can be as light as a feather or as heavy as a mountain, but the 
question is*, for what purpose? Purposes may differ, but all in all 
it cannot be for certain personal or egoistic ends. UJtimately it 
can be no other than for the Divine’s Love. So it is-said by Con¬ 
fucius; 


A man of high aspiration or a man of Love will not seek 
to live at the cost of Love (Jen). They may even sacrifice 
their lives in order to fulfill Love (Jen). ® 


(D li must be mentioned here that the book called *kuan tze ’ attributed to him 
was a spurious work, 

( 2 ) XV. 8. 
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We may suppose that, as the instinct of self-preservation is 
born with every human being, so to teach one to voluntarily give 
up one’s life cannot be an easy path. But it is here not a teaching 
of Death, it is a teaching of Life. 

The Master said: “Love (Jen) is more to people than 
either water or fire. I have seen man die from treading on 
water or fire, but I have never seen a man die from treading 
the course of Love (Jen). 

If its importance to life is compared to water or fire, it can 
be seen at the same time that it is no extraordinary thing but a 
common path that can be trod by all. One may offer one’s life to 
effect his perfection in the Divine’s Love, but the Divine’s Love 
does not demand the destruction of life on Its altar. Quite on the 
contrary, it is the Divine’s Love that preserves life, attaches val¬ 
ue to it, and brings it to perfection in an Eternal life. Usually it 
is compared to the spring season — and we must concede that it 
is the spring in the temperate zone after the snowy and icy win¬ 
ter , when green plants began to grow and beautiful flowers begin 
to bud under a bluish sky — as death is sometimes compared to 
autumn or winter. Can a man’s heart be ever so broad and kind 
and gracious as the clear weather of the spring? 

With regard to an Eternal Life, it is a matter of Yoga: a 


® XV. 34. 
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spiritual seeking or other-worldly pursuance, in pursuit of a Par¬ 
adise after death, or Mukti or emancipation in whatever way. 
That is than a favorite subject of the Taoists as well as Bud¬ 
dhists, or followers of other religions. But if we take Yoga in a 
large sense as explained by Sri Aurobindo — that "all Life is Yo¬ 
ga” — then this Way of Confucianism has a say; it can be includ¬ 
ed. Among the seekers, normally someone feels a natural incli¬ 
nation to the Way of Knowledge and others are more inclined to 
the Way of Love; hence there is a distinction of Jnana-Yoga and 
Bhakti-Yoga, though at the end these two paths must converge 
into one, and the Jnani can well be a Bhakta and vice versa. Yet 
in the outward temperament, people may differ. We find certain 
persons born with high intelligence, sharp or quick wit, and oth¬ 
ers with less high intelligence but with a loving heart. The latter 
may find easier access to such a way. We read what Confucius 
said; 


The Master said; "Men of wisdom find pleasure in wa¬ 
ter, men of Love find pleasure in hills. Men of wisdom are 
active, men of Love are quiet. Men of wisdom are joyful, 
men of Love are long-lived. 

On another occasion, he also said; 
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“What the mind has won will be lost again, unless Love 
hold it fast. A mind to understand and Love to hold fast, 
without dignity of bearing, will go unhonoured ... 

The same passage in another translation: 

The Master said ; ‘‘'‘When a man ’j 'knowledge is suf fi- 
cient to attain , and his virtue (Jen) is not sufficient to ena¬ 
ble him to hold , whatever he may have attained , he will 
lose again. 

“When his knowledge is sufficient to attain , and he 
has virtue (Jen) to hold fast, if he cannot govern with 
dignity , the people will not respect him. ” (Legge) 

Evidently in this teaching it is also shown that the characters 
of these two types of men are different, corresponding to those 
taken to these two different paths in ancient India. And Eternal 
Life is understood to be sought in the divine perfection. Further: 

Fan Ch’ih asked. What is Love (Jen)? 

The Master said; “To love mankind. ” 

He asked. What is wisdom? 

The Master said; “To know mankind. 


(D XV. 32 Harvard Classics. 
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The same passage done by Legge; 

Fan Ch’ih asked about benevolence (Jen). The Master 
said: “It is to love all men. ” He asked about knowledge. 
The Master said: “It is to know all men. ” 

The reason why we should love mankind is not given. But is 
Love itself not the reason, or should we attach any arbitrary rea¬ 
son to that spontaneity? In the terminology of Yoga, it is then 
“to love the Godhead in all men”. It is not the human beings or 
mankind that is to be loved, it is the Self in all these beings that 
is to be loved. Here we find the turning point of the Vedanta 
philosophy, in its way inward, and the Confucian, in its way 
outward. A realization of the Self or Atman can be ascribed to 
Mencius, a philosoper of the same school, but a grain of doubt 
remains whether this can also be definitely ascribed to Confu¬ 
cius, so far as the wordly expression shows, if we strictly attach 
to the historical point of view. The way outward turns towards 
the field of morals and ethics, and that is extended to the mass 
on a flat plane. The way further inward or upward turns towards 
Godhead above, towards the field of metaphysics, and it affords 
a vertical climbing by the individual. Yet the Confucians would 
argue “what is the use of personal realization if it is only for 
one’s own salvation and not for all?” In its outward turn we find 
the effort directed towards the progress of society, the elevation 
of the mass and, ultimately, the salvation of humanity at large. 
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This reminds us of the Bodhisattva who refuses to enter into 
Buddhahood if a single soul in hell remains unsaved. 

Generally, to the same question diverse answers were given 
because, as Confucius said himself; “With talented men above 
mediocrity, high subjects may be discussed. To those below me¬ 
diocrity, high subjects may not be spoken, The three thou¬ 
sand and more disciples of Confucius naturally could not be of the 
same calibre, and hence the indications to the Path vary im¬ 
mensely. 


Fan Ch’ih asked; “What is wisdom?” (or **knovul- 
edge”) 

The Master said; “To give oneself earnestly to the du¬ 
ties due to men, and, while respecting spiritual beings, to 
keep aloof from them, may be called wisdom. 

He asked; “What is Love (Jen)?” 

The Master said; “The man of Love (Jen) makes effort 
his first consideration and merit last; — this may be called 
Love. ”® 


In other words, the desire for fruits has no place in such a great 
principle, but the “duties due to men” can never be neglected. 
That, the followers of Gita understand best. 
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On another occasion the same disciple asked about the same 
subject. 


Fan Chi’ib asked: “What is I^ve (Jen)?” 

The Master said: “To be respectful at home, reverently 
attentive at work, strictly sincere to all. Even if one goes to 
the barbarians, these should not be neglected. ”® 

Here we find at once the turn outward. 

Usually those who are high in knowledge grasp things by 
the mind, and those who are devoted to Love comprehend things 
through the heart. They may be less clever in speech, but all the 
same, they are none the less intelligent. We read: 

The Master said; “Those who are firm, or enduring, or 
simple or slow in speech, are akin to Love (Jen). 

The Master said; “Fine words and an insinuating ap¬ 
pearance are seldom associated with Love. ”® 

Ssu-ma Niu asked; “What is Love (Jen)?” 

The Master said; “The man of I^ve (Jen) is cautious in 
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talking about it. ” 

''If a man is cautious in talking about Love (Jen), does it 
mean that he had it?” 

The Master said; “When a man feels the difficulty in 
doing it, can he be other than cautious in talking about 
it?”® 


Some one said; “Yung has Love (Jen), but he has not a 
glib tongue, ” 

The Master said; “What is the good of a glib tongue? 
They who encounter men with smartness of speech all too 
often procure themselves hatred. I know not whether Love 
(Jen) be his, but what is the good of a glib tongue?”® 

Nowadays we see that the art of speech is also a nice thing 
to be learned, no less important than the art of writing. But 
ancient China never produced a Demosthenes or a Cicero, be¬ 
cause there were no public meetings to be adressed. Logicians 
and public debators came in at a much later date, only during the 
period of the Warring-States, In the ordinary life it is deprecated 
in so far as it sometimes beclouds one’s clear conscience by gloss¬ 
ing over one’s own faults and leaves a bad effect on others. Oth¬ 
erwise, rhetoric stood as one of the four main branches of 
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knowledge in the Confucian school. On one occasion it was re¬ 
marked : 

“A man of worth can always talk, but talkers are not 
always men of worth. Love (Jen) is always bold, though 
boldness is found without Love (Jen). 

(The same passage done by Legge; 

The virtuous ivill be sure to speak correctly (originally 
“have his words”), [hut those whose speech is good may not al¬ 
ways be virtuous. Men of principle ijen) are sure to be bold , 
but those who are bold may not always be men of principle. ”3) 

Here we find again Legge in a difficult position. The word 
^virtuous” (for the Chinese word “teh”) was already used in the 
first sentence which is correct, and coming to the word Jen 
which he used to translate as “virtue”, he could not but put it as 
“men of principle” which is no longer exact, in order to avoid 
repetition. 

Boldness is another quality. It is usually referred to the man 
of action, and the way of Karma-yoga is his. The distinction of 
these three paths was not made in Confucianism, yet these three 
prominent characteristics were always separately treated as per¬ 
taining to three types of men. Unmistakably we find here a point 
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of concordance among these two ancient systems that had abso¬ 
lutely no reference to each other, a point of coincidence because 
of the same expression of a universal truth. Nevertheless, the 
Confucian teaching must be taken as a piece, with all three paths 
subservient and complimentary to each other in shaping a god¬ 
like personality. Thus he whose heart is inclined towards the 
Divine’s Love, should still acquire mental knowledge and, when¬ 
ever action is needed, it should be duly performed. We read: 

“There is the love of being benevolent (Jen) without 
the love of learning- the beclouding here leads to a foolish 
simplicity. 

(The same passage in another rendering; 

[“The thirst for Love , without love of learning , sinks 
into fondness. But “foolish simplicity** is more expres¬ 
sive of the original. ) 

The Master said: “Let every man consider Love (Jen) 
as what devolves on himself. He may not yield the perform¬ 
ance of it even to his master. **® 

(Another translation reads: [“When love is at stake 
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yield not to an army. ”]) The word ^army*' here is incorrect 
though the original word “ssu” has such a sense. “Ssu” 
means here “master” or “teacher”. There has never been 
any usage in the ancient texts in putting the words ‘*to 
yield*’ together with the word “army*\ Otherwise this 
rendering surpasses others because of its brevity, corre¬ 
sponding to the original of only six words. )® 

It is plain that those who cleave to the path of Love should 
also resort to knowledge, otherwise a farcical simplicity would 
be the result. It was once remarked by one of the disciples; 

Tsai Ngo asked, saying: “A man of Love, though it be 
told him, ‘There is a man in the well, * will go in after him, 
I suppose. ” Confucius said; “Why should he do so? A supe¬ 
rior man may be killed, but he cannot be entrapped. He may 
be imposed upon but he cannot be befooled. ”® 

Now the problem seems to be slightly obscure, as it must 
also be made clear what is a “superior man” (more preferable is 
the term “gentleman”) as compared to such a man of Love, Ap¬ 
parently there is no distinction, as it is said; 


© Ref. Biography (No. 41, B) o/Wang Tan, History of Sung Dyn. fasc. 
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“Gentlemen without Love there may be, but the vulgar 
must ever be strangers to Love. 

Without going into a detailed discussion here, it may be said 
that the “gentleman” is synonymous with such a man of Love. 
But usually the latter is used in parallel to the man of Wisdom, 
and the former as the opposite of the mean or vulgar, or the 
‘small man’. We read further: 

The Master said*. “Love can alone love others, or hate, 
others. 


(In another translation: is only the truly virtuous 

(Jen) man, who can love, or who can hate, others. ”]) 

Love and hate seem to be used here as contradictory terms, 
but the sense of the original is “like or dislike”. 

The Master said; “If the aspiration be set on Love, 
there will be no practice of evil. 

The Master said; “Riches and honours are what men 
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desire. If in any improper way they are obtained* they 
should not be held. Poverty and lowliness are what men dis¬ 
like. If in any improper way they are imposed upon one* 
they should not be forsaken. 

“If the superior man (gentleman) abandons Love* how 
can he be worth the name? 

“The superior man (gentleman) does not* even for the 
space of a single meal* abandon Love. In moments of flurry 
and haste* he cleaves to itf in moments of stumbling and 
fall* he cleaves to it. 

We can see a trenchant distinction between love in the ordi¬ 
nary sense and Love in this higher sense. If the heart be set on 
what men normally understand as love* then there is every 
chance of doing wrong* because one usually still lingers on the 
vital plane* and if one’s love is unreciprocated or contradicted* 
then every element in our nature opposite to love at once raises 
its head in rebellion. But what Confucius taught here is the 
Divine’s Love* something absolute and purely psychic in its na¬ 
ture; and for that there is no demand for return (though there 
may be every reward) and hence there can be no evil because* by 
itself* it is Freedom from all evil. This psychic love constitutes 
the essence of “superior-manhood”; and such a man is indeed a 
“gentil-homme” in the outward appearance but* we should say* 
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inwardly a spiritual seeker par excellence. So ultimately it is the 
inner effort that matters; and we find that each time a favourite 
disciple asked the same question, he received a different answer. 
And this psychic love is not turned towards one or two men, but 
to everyone and everything in the universe. 

Yen Yuan asked about Love.- 

The Master said: “Love is to conquer self and return to 
courtesy. If a man can for one day conquer himself and re¬ 
turn to courtesy, all under heaven will ascribe Love to him. 
The practice of Love is from onself; can it be from others?” 

Yen Yuan said: “I beg to know more in detail. ” 

The Master said: “To be ever courteous of eye and ever 
courteous of ear; to be ever courteous in word and ever 
courteous in deed. ” 

Yen Yiian said: “Dull as I am, I will practice these 
words. 


In this connection, “courtesy” is here mentioned which is al¬ 
so translated as “propriety,” both incomprehensive as an 
equivalent. But for the time being, we need not go much into de¬ 
tail in that problem of “Li”, and let us be content with this ren¬ 
dering, excellent as it is. Otherwise “courtesy” is something 
quite external and leads one nowhere. The Chinese term “Li” has 
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a much more profound bearing. Three large classical works on 
this subject alone are now extant, covering the whole of the 
ancient culture. Further* 

Chung-kung asked about Love. 

The Master said: “Without the door to behave as 
though a great guest were come; to treat the people as 
though we tendered the high sacrifice; not to do unto others 
what we would not wish done unto ourselves; to breed no 
murmuring against you in the country, and none in the fami¬ 
ly* ” 

Chung-kung said* “Dull as I am, I will practice these 
words. 


To receive guests and to perform sacrifices are subjects per¬ 
taining to the field of “Li”. As such, whether we call this rites 
or propriety or courtesy, it is intimately connected with music 
which is always performed during the rites. And both have still 
the common basis in this Love, as it is once said: 

“A man without Love, what is courtesy to him? A man 
without Love, what is music to him?”® 
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But this fellow-feeling or reciprocity is not so easy a thing to 
put into practice. 

“Tze-kung said; “What I do not wish to have done unto 
me, I likewise wish not to do unto others. ” 

The Master said; “That is still beyond thee, Tz’u!”® 

On another occasion the same thing was taught to the same 
disciple; 


Tze-kung asked, saying; “Is there one word which may 
serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life?” 

The Master said; “Reciprocity (fellow-feeling), per¬ 
haps. What you cb not want done to yourself, do not do to 
others. 


Here we find then in Confucianism a much broader Shi la 
than that of Buddhism, because the moral precepts can be more 
extensive, going beyond the limited forms. Not to kill and not to 
tell a lie are very simple teachings given as commandments by 
Lord Buddha, yet still they have not reached the root of the 
problem. Here it is simply said that one should take oneself as a 
measure. If one does not like to be told a lie, one does not tell 
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one to others, or, if one does not like to be killed, one does not 
go to kill others. Extending this fellow-feeling to all beings, it 
becomes compassion. Positively, one should save others from 
distress if one wishes oneself to be saved. It is the most simple 
and straight way, and when extended to one’s behaviour, it is 
much more comprehensive than these “ Thous shalt not’s. ” 
Thus, even Tze-kung, equally a sage next to Confucius, was not 
assured of his attainment in this virtue. Fundamently it is still 
grounded in the Divine’s Love. When the Divine’s Love is 
brought into full play, reciprocity or considerateness and fellow- 
feeling will surely be developed, and that to such an extent that 
all these moral considerations will no longer be needed. 

Self-conquest is a universal teaching found in every system 
of the world since the Delphic inscription “Know thyselP. But to 
say that if one could for one day conquer himself and return to 
propriety, then all under heaven would ascribe Love to him, this 
seems to be merely a figure of speech or otherwise an exaggera¬ 
tion. But such a saying must be understood in its historical con¬ 
text. We remember the one who puts these things into practice 
was supposed to be the “superior man”, usually a prince or rul¬ 
er, and in this sense it is different from the ordinary conception 
of merely a “gentleman”, for this knowledge styles itself as an 
imperial one, ® It can be imagined that if rulers who held power 
in their hands could by a turn of mind tend to such a principle. 
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then their influence would be extended to all, and people all over 
the world would naturally ascribe such a virtue to them. Be that 
as it may, much inner effort must be made. And up to a point, 
after strenuous inner effort has been made, the natural turn is an 
outward extension. This is a common experience of nearly every 
spiritual master. In a metaphorical way of speaking, it is like a 
return to the same point where one had started — and Yen Whei 
was called in later ages “the Sage of Return” — but actually it is 
a spiral winding in a cyclic movement; one has only come to the 
same position but much elevated on a higher plane with the scope 
of his vision enlarged. Something must be done for all under 
heaven, it is felt. 

Yet it is not an easy task to achieve something positive even 
if one aspires to it and wins such fame as man of Love or Great 
Compassion. The general public - usually a mass of inertia 
which never allows itself to be improved or transformed without 
great reluctance and yet at the same time a mass of intelligence 
more clever than a god which never lets itself be deceived — can 
only take to this road very gradually after years and years of con¬ 
version. Even if a general atmosphere of peace and good-will and 
harmony — in one word, of Love — were created by anyone with 
such a high consciousness, it would still take time and much time 
before the antagonistic elements could be entirely eradicated. So 
it was said; 


I'he Master said; “‘If good men were to govern a country 
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in succession for a hundred years, they would be able to 
transform the violently bad, and dispense with capital pun¬ 
ishments, ^ true indeed is this saying. 

The Master said; “If a truly royal ruler were to arise, it 
would still require a generation, ere Love would prevail. 

According to the ancient interpretation, a generation means 
a period of thirty years. The truly royal ruler is a man who cre¬ 
ates such an atmosphere of Love, but such rulers are not too of¬ 
ten met in the whole history. And age-old experience tells us 
that any such extension of Love cannot be achieved in a short 
time. At this point we see that Confucianism distinguished itself 
as a teaching for establishing a Paradise, or, if we prefer, a Uto¬ 
pia in this world, in which the Divine’s Love could be extended 
to every one so that cruelty and death penalty would be entirely 
vanquished and bliss and happiness alone reign. As such it is 
then not a teaching of the soul’s salvation after death in ascend¬ 
ing to a Paradise or in entering into Nirvana. It may or may not 
be called a religion, but such is the core of its teaching. What 
was taught in the Confucian school was this, and what was 
learnt by the disciples at that time and in later ages was simply 
this. We read the following passages; 
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Yu-tze (a disciple) said: “A gentleman nurses the 
roots; when root has taken, the truth (Tao) will grow. 
With regard to the duty of son and of brother, are they not 
the roots of Love (Jen)?”® 

The Master said; “The youths should be dutiful at 
home, modest abroad, heedful and true, full of good-will 
for the many, close friends with men of l>ove (Jen); and 
should they have energy to spare, let them spend it upon 
books. 

The Master said; 

“Let the will be set on the path (Tao). 

“Hold to virtue (Teh). 

“Rest in Love (Jen). 

“Move in art (Yi). ”® 

Tze-kung asked how to practise Love (Jen). 

The Master said; “A workman bent on good work will 
first sharpen his tools. luii the land that is thy home, serve 
the best men in power, and make friends with those men of 
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I Love (Jen) among its scholars, ”® 

Fseng- tze said; “The scholar had need be broad-minded 
and'firm in endurance,, capable of shouldering Burdens and 
covering far distances. Love (Jen) is the burden which he 
considers it is his to sustain; is it not a heavy one? Only 
with death does his course end, is it not far?”© 

j The same questions may be asked of a Christian^, and fur- 

I ther, is the burden not like the cross which Jesus bone? 

I 

I 
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CHAPTER VI 
SIX ARTS 


Jen or Divine’s Love is indeed the central principle of what Con¬ 
fucius taught. It was taught perhaps because as a spark of illumi¬ 
nation it is within the soul of every human being, capable of be¬ 
ing fused with that great Illumination above, and as an open path 
it could be followed by all. If it were not a priori innate in one’s 
being, then it must be something super-imposed a posteriori , 
and every means tending to that would be artificial; then any 
growth or development or natural flowering from within would 
be out of the question. At any rate, it could no longer be such an 
open path. Such an open path must at the end reach that state of 
Divinity which in itself is still a mystery, but it is a mystery of 
Sunlight and not of Darkness. And for this very reason we think 
that Confucius was more aptly titled a spiritual master than a 
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mere ethical teacher. Outwardly it stands as a simple teaching 
with nothing esoteric in it. The attainment to what is above or at 
the end, Confucius seldom spoke of. Once he said; 

“I would prefer silence. ” 

Tze-kung said; “If you. Master, were silent, what 
would your disciples have to tell?” 

The Master said; “Does Heaven speak? The four sea¬ 
sons revolve, and all things grow. Does Heaven speak?”® 

On another occasion Tze-kung said; 

“Our Master’s culture may be heard. But about man’s 
nature and the ways of Heaven his words are denied us. 

We must suppose that a good part of his knowledge was not 
imparted to any of his disciples and the sayings and instructions, 
of which again only a part, a small part perhaps, was recorded 
and preserved up to present, dealt only with the spiritual-cultur¬ 
al aspect, while the other aspect was sealed in a permanent si¬ 
lence. Even this exoteric aspect he preferred not to discuss, as 
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such a subject as the Divine’s Love was one on which he would 
have kept silent as well had he not been questioned again and 
again by his disciples. (IX. 1) And we find a full-fledged expatia- 
tion on this subject still lacking. However, not to speak of such 
a great spiritual master, any ordinary man of some inner realiza¬ 
tion would'know how limited the sphere of words is, and a state 
higher than this sphere is already inexpressible though not un- 
transmissible. Furthermore, upto a certain state it is not only 
that words are no longer (useful, but also not needed. If one 
could be, let us say, one with Love as Heaven or God, under 
which everything goes in its proper routine and grows and multi¬ 
plies, what is then the use of words? As once Confucius stood by 
a stream, he said; “Oh, it passes on like this, not ceasing day 
and night!” Everything in the universe is indeed changing to¬ 
gether with the season or Time, and when the point of No¬ 
change is reached, one falls simply into silence. We need not go 
deeply into Greek philosophy of Heraclitus about the theory of 
Change, but let us ask if this point could be compared to or iden¬ 
tified with What some modern thinkers call the At-one-ment? In 
the state of an Eternal-Presence, the Time factor simply drops 
off, not only words. 

An external reason for his silence about these high subjects 
must be ‘fhat all those disciples were too young to lunderstand 
their master’s deep thoughts. We may count on the average a 
difference of thirty-five years between the age of the master and 
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the disciple. ® With such a group of young inexperienced pupils, 
not much about the decrees of Heaven or I^oom, or the nature of 
man could be discussed. Yen Yuan must have understood his 
master to a certain extent, yet he did not live to a ripe old age; 
otherwise he was the one most entitled to the cloak of the mas¬ 
ter. Usually six general subjects together with four special ones 
were taught in the Confucian school. 

The conditions of the ancient Confucian school can best be 
understood in the light of the Indian Guruhood. Once the pupil is 
accepted by the master, he is supposed to he his disciple for his 
whole life. The master is responsible for his education, for his 
physical as well as spiritual welfare, for his life and death. The 
achievements of the pupil increase the glory of the master, but 
his misconduct or tragic death brings shame, and there were two 
or three cases of his disciples which Confucius bore as his shame 
until the end of his life. The pupil must be entirely devoted to 
the master, and nearly every act or move would be guided by 


© Among the 35 or more most prominent disciples. Kung-sen I-iing was younger 
than the master by 53 years; Pe-chien and several others by 50; Kung-si Hua, by 42; 
Yen f ling, by 46; Yu-tze, by 43; FanCh’i, by 36; SbanChu, by 29; Fu Tze-tsien, by 
49; Tan-tai Me-ming, by 39; Tze-chang, by 48; Tze-hsia, by 44; Tze-kung, by 31; 
Jan Ch’iu, by 29; Yen Yiian, by 30. Only Tze-lu, the eldest among those famous 
ones, was nine years younger than Confucius, yet he was almost a military man, and 
died in a fight for the throne in the Wei state. Actually we can imagine that Confucius 
was followed by a group of youths in his travels. (Ancient History, Vol. 67, ch. 7, 
' Biographies of the Disciples of Chung. Ni ’ ) 
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him. He could indeed have his own free will, but on anything of 
personal importance he must consult his master first. The rela¬ 
tionship is like a father and a son, but much closer because a 
Chinese father never teaches his own children though he might be 
a master himself. Some deep psychology is involved in this phe¬ 
nomenon, and we read such an example by Confucius himself: 

Cheng K’ang asked PS Yu, “Have you heard any les¬ 
sons (from your father) different (from all that we have 
heard)?”® 

He answered: “No. He was standing alone once, when 
1 passed below the hall with hasty steps, and said to me: 
‘Have you learned Poetry?’ I answered, ‘Not yet. ’ ‘Who 
does not learn Poetry, ’ he said, ‘has no hold on words. ’ I 
retired and learned Poetry. 

“Another day, he was in the same way standing alone 
when I passed by below the hall with hasty steps and said to 
me: ‘Have you learned the Propriety?’ I answered, ‘Not 
yet’. — ‘Who does not learn the Propriety,’ he said, ‘lo¬ 
ses all foothold’. I then retired, and learned the Propriety. 

“These two things I have heard. ” 

Cheng K’ang retired, and quite delighted, said: “I 
asked one thing, and got three. I hear of Poetry, I hear of 
the Propriety, and I hear, too, that the superior man keeps 


Q) Pe Yu was ‘ Fish the eldest’, see p. 16. 
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aloof from his son. ”® 

Had the boy not passed before him, he was perhaps left to 
play as he liked. Recently certain European writers began to note 
the tolerance and indulgence of parents to children among us Chi¬ 
nese, which may or may not be a general fact. The age-old tradi¬ 
tion can be traced to this source, that as a father one keeps al¬ 
ways a courteous reserve toward his son. Perhaps in this way the 
natural affection can better be kept, as once explained by Menci¬ 
us. The teacher could be severe, but the father should not be so. 
Here is no question of a “second birth”, as the same pupil could 
go to another master according to his own will or the will of his 
master, and in the latter case, it was again like a father sending 
his son to a master. One may have several masters in one's life, 
and in every case the mutual responsibility lasts almost a life¬ 
time. 

The greatest pleasure to a man of forestry must be to see the 
trees he planted grow into large and useful ones, and to an edu¬ 
cator, to see the pupils he brought up to become good and useful 
citizens. Most of the students of Confucius afterwards went into 
government services in different dukedoms all over the land, and 
the fame of their master went along with them. In a way we can 
imagine that the political influence of Confucius was great; and 
as he travelled much, he often had the assistance of his own 
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disciples whose first duty was to see what they could best do for 
their master under those circumstances. The Gurus in India in 
their Vanaprastha stage must have experienced the same emo¬ 
tions if they had many pupils, though the nature of their wander¬ 
ings might be different. The teacher was usually glad to see the 
achievements of the pupil in what was learnt from him or, if dis¬ 
pleased, could disavow him. We read the following anecdotes; 

As the Master drew near to Wu-cheng, he heard the 
sound of stringed instruments and singing. Well pleased and 
smiling, he said: "Why use an ox-knife to kill a fowl?” 

Tze-yao (a disciple and the governor of that small dis¬ 
trict) said; "Master, formerly I have heard you say* ‘The 
nobleman when following the Path will love mankind, the 
common people when following the Path will be easily sub¬ 
servient. ?” 

The Master said: "My boys! Yen (Tze-yao) is right. 
What I formerly said was for fun. 

The Lord of Ch’i (i. e. the third House of the Lu state) 
was richer than the Duke of Chow, and yet (Jan-) Ch’iu in¬ 
creased his wealth by collecting imposts for him. 

The Master said; “He is no disciple of mine! Beat your 
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drums and attack him, my boys!''® 

Such was the relationship between the master and his disci¬ 
ples. 

Next, we must enquire what was taught in the school of 
Confucius. Generally six branches of knowledge were studied in 
the Chow dynasty, known as the Six Arts, but in the Confucian 
School, the Six Arts meant the Six Classics which will be dis¬ 
cussed in the next chapters. The Six Arts studied and taught 
were- 

1) Li, or Knowledge in the Propriety 

2) Music 

3) Bowmanship 

4) Chariot-driving 

5) Writing 

6) Arithmetic 

Arithmetic in our modern view is a science, but in ancient 
days it was considered an art. We must suppose that the ancient 
pupils were not too different from pupils of the modern age in in¬ 
telligence and elementary things were taught first, thus gradual¬ 
ly leading to higher things. But as a practical science it was fairly 
complicated as it was connected with the building of houses, and 
the manufacture of all sorts of furniture and vessels, and the 
measuring of fields, etc. So elements of geometry, both plane 
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and spherical, and trigonometry and a portion of elementary 
physics must have been included therein. The calculation of 
dates of the year, such as eclipses and the summer and winter 
solstices, must also belong to this field, but that was a special¬ 
ized subject for the advanced students and during the Three Dy¬ 
nasties before Confucius there was a special ministry in the state 
in charge of the celestial affairs. It may be noted in passing that 
the ancient people had a much more advanced knowledge in as¬ 
tronomy, unjustly called astrology, than we have nowadays. 
The peasants, the herdsman knew much more about the stars 
and the seasons than a citizen in any of our cosmopolitan cities 
because their life was more directly connected with nature. For 
an investigation of the ancient arithmetics, the three classical 
works on Propriety may be referred to, but the book entitled 
“Arithmetics in Nine Categories” attributed to the time of 
Hwang Ti, twenty-seventh century B. C. , is a spurious one 
composed at a much later age. 

Writing is indeed an art, now called calligraphy, but as it is 
concerned with the learning of words, their pronunciation and 
meaning, the styles of the same words in writing, it must be also 
considered etymology. To write with lacquer on bamboo slabs 
slightly heated over fire so that the green colour vanishes, and 
then to bind them together with leather strips requires much skill 
and experience. Since that was the only repository of human 
knowledge, this technique distinguished itself as a separate art. 

The third and fourth items belong to the field of physical 
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education nowadays; in ancient times they were not otherwise. 
Both these arts were accompanied with certain rites which fell 
out of use long ago. The construction of chariots and carriages 
differed in later ages and the ancient rites were also no longer 
held. We still read in ancient texts certain feats in arrow shoot¬ 
ing and chariot driving — in the books such as Djuang Tzet or 
Lien Tze, or Lue Lan — almost fabulous accounts in which it 
was sometimes shown that the arrow and the bow and the arm 
and the man formed one mechanical piece, or that the horses and 
the driver and the chariot formed almost one living body or or¬ 
ganic whole. The manufacture of bows and arrows and wheels 
and cars could be found in Chow Li, a classical work now ex¬ 
tant, and academic studies in the eighteenth century together 
with modern findings in archaeological excavations can give us 
correct information of these things. The technique of driving had 
to be accompanied by a knowledge of horses and that developed 
by the Han dynasty into a special study of the physiognomy of 
good breeds, and then models of the best horses were cast in 
bronze. But all these things can be only of academic interest to 
us nowadays. The original idea of these two arts was one of 
physical education, as for example to draw a strong bow of cer¬ 
tain weights — the weight was usually hung on the string and 
measured — or to drive six horses before a carriage with six reins 
and a whip required no small physical strength. The practical 
purposes for which hunting and fighting were practised came to 
be only of secondary importance, and as a part of ordinary physical 
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education it was not so much aimed at the simple and natural de¬ 
velopment of muscular strength as athletics in the Greco-Roman 
world, but was rather aimed at a highly-cultured sportsmanship 
or knighthood, because so much of Li, or propriety and courte¬ 
sy, was attached to both. 

Unfortunately ancient Chinese music perished with the 
times. “ Ceremonial Propriety decayed and Music died out. ” 
These words appeared in a royal mandate during the reign of Wu 
Ti in the Han dynasty, issued in the sixth month in the year 124 
B. C. Ever since then scholars and musicians in every dynasty 
made efforts to restore ancient music and on every occasion 
something new was brought to light, but no one could say that 
the reconstruction was entirely successful. Even nowadays we 
still have a group of academicians working on this subject, yet 
perfect results can only be hoped for in the future. The instru¬ 
ments could be reconstfucted with the help of ancient models ex¬ 
cavated or made according to records in the ancient texts, the 
theories could be studied (especially those connected with psy¬ 
chology) but could any performance be the same as that of the 
Chow dynasty? 

The fundamental problem is that music, ancient or modern, 
classical or romantic, is a thing ever changing though not defi¬ 
nitely ever progressing. At the beginning of the Chow dynasty, 
musicians in the court of the Shang emperor had dispersed and 
fled, taking with them their instruments, so that there was al¬ 
ready a great change as the Duke of Chow had to shape the music 
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anew, (vide Atia. XVIII. 9) This new formation was most prob¬ 
ably restricted to the music of the court, performed in palaces on 
festival occasions or in ancestral temples during sacrifices or oth¬ 
erwise used in the army. This might be called the classical music 
which suffered the least change for seven to eight hundred years. 
Parallel to this there was always a current of music of the com¬ 
mon people, unrefined perhaps, but nevertheless papular. This 
popular music called also “vulgar music” was always living, ab¬ 
sorbed many foreign elements into itself as time advanced, and is 
still now existing. 

Yet during the time of Confucius, the classical music was 
still a living thing and this part of education was never neglected. 
Children were taught singing together with dancing and playing 
with diverse instruments, usually made of metals, stones, 
hides, silkstrings, wood, bamboo, and other natural objects. 
(Vide ChovoLi ) The Director-General of Music was the chancel¬ 
lor of the state university, and he had the duty of general super¬ 
vision over the educational policies oflthe state. Usuadl^'’ a scholar 
or a gentleman did not do away with his string-instruments with¬ 
out special reasons, as for example in the period of mourning 
over his parents, etc. We have a few records of the life of Confu¬ 
cius connected with music-, 

“When the Master was in company with a person who 

was singing, if he sang well, he would make him repeat the 
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song and join in, 


“On days when he had been wailing, the Master did not 


smg. 


“Yu Pei wished to see Confucius. Coufucius excused 
himself on the plea of sickness. As the messenger went out 
at the door, Confucius took a lute and sang to it, so that he 
should hear. 

The first item, Li, was more fortunate. Before the Han dy¬ 
nasty, it was in a state of decay and decline, but it was partly re¬ 
stored. In our modern language, this word Li does mean “cour¬ 
tesy”, “propriety”, “decency” and “politeness”, but it is too 
comprehensive a word, having no exact equivalent in English. 
Generally speaking, the institutions of festivals in ancient Greece 
and the church services in our modern world are to be included in 
this category in our Chinese view. With regard to its contents, 
three things are to be distinguished: first, the system in theory 
or the philosophy, second, the practice, which included all cere¬ 
monies, formalities, and good manners; and third, the material 
objects, A most simple example is to send a gift to a friend- 
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there must be first the reason, second the way of presenting it, 
and third the gift itself. Dealing with its theoretical aspect, deep 
psychology, ethics, and especially logic are involved in it, be¬ 
cause fundamentally it is a knowledge of discrimination, a dis¬ 
crimination of right and wrong, high and low, true and false, 
beautiful or otherwise, a determination of values of conduct and 
undertakings and achievements of the individual as well as of the 
populace. 

In ancient days, Li was explained as “nurture” or “culture” 
iHsiin Tze). Aiming at an ideal way of living, what was nur¬ 
tured or cultured was every part of our being, neglecting not its 
minutest particle. Subtle emotions, sentiments and feelings are 
to be carefully nurtured as Music steps in, and aesthesis plays 
here a large role. Both Li (Propriety) and Yo (Music) always go 
together with joined hands as twin brothers or sisters. The vital 
being is never left to dry up, but is regulated with its forces led 
to right channels, leaving no occasion for any wild outburst of 
passions without control. Since to do away entirely with desire is 
a thing impossible among the mass, it is held in leash in a harmo¬ 
nious way so much so that “desire never goes unchecked to its 
objects, and objects never exhaust themselves for the desire. ” 
iHsiin Tze) 

Outwardly it is a code of good manners and formalities and 
ceremonies which must be learned in childhood or, to put it in 
another way, the child is trained in an ideal way of living. Only a 
great sage, the Duke of Chow could shape such a code, just as 
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only a wise*man like Solon could give laws to the Athenians. In 
the general populace» a man is punished for having committed 
any evil; the law, whether vindictive or prohibitive in its pur¬ 
pose, is used. But such a code silently removes the source of any 
evil are committed and, being transformative in its nature, it 
precedes the law. But the effect, however tremendous and im¬ 
mense among the people during the time or in later ages when it 
was still followed, was nevertheless not obvious. In a peaceful 
and harmonious atmosphere of society, fewer cases of crime 
could be found, but no one could compile any statistics of how 
many cases had not come into being because of the salutary effect 
of such a code. Yet its merit in creating such an atmosphere is 
undeniable and its influence considerable. Confucius in his late 
years did not elaborate the law, and this itself shows that he did 
something much more essential and fundamental. 

In comparison to the Buddhist Dharma — understood as also 
the right way of “holding up” life — there is a great likeness, 
but Li is more flexible in its nature, and explains and emphasizes 
more the inner aspect of an ideal way of living than the outward 
regulation®. As times change, this code also varies but its es¬ 
sence never changes. This was the first thing taught in the 
schools of the Chow dynasty. We find several sayings of Confu¬ 
cius in this connection. 

N4ong Yi-tze asked the duty of a son. 

The Master said: “Obedience. ” 
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Soon after, as Fan Ch’ih was driving him, the Master 
said; “Mongsun (YFtze) asked me the duty of a son; I an¬ 
swered ‘Obedience’. ” 

“'What did you mean?” — said Fan Ch’ih, 

"To serve our parents according to propriety (Li) while 
they live,” said the Master; "to bury them according to pro¬ 
priety (Li) when they die; and to worship them according to 
propriety (Li). ”® 

Tze-chang asked whether what is to be ten generations 
after could be known. 

The Master said; "The Yin dynasty inherited the man¬ 
ners (Li) of the Hsia: wherein it reduced from or added to 
them may be known. The Chow dynasty inherited the man¬ 
ners (Li) of the Yin wherein it reduced from or added to 
them may be knowa When others follow Chow, what is to 
be even a hundred generations hence may be known. ® 

The Master said; “I can speak of the ceremonies (Li) of 
Hsia, but Khi cannot sufficiently attest my words. I can 
speak of the ceremonies (Li) of the Yin, but Sung cannot 
sufficiently attest my words. This is due to their dearth of 
records and great mea If those were sufficient, I could 
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adduce them in support of my words. ”® 

From these three passages we see well that the same word 
“Li” is differently translated as “propriety”, “manners” or “cere¬ 
monies”. It is a thing ever changing as said before, but its es¬ 
sence does not change. Khi is a district where the descendants of 
the royal house of the Hsia dynasty ruled because it was again 
ancient propriety (Li) that the descendants of a fallen dynasty 
should never be entirely extinguished. They were given a small 
fief mainly for the worship of their ancestors. Such a custom 
most decidedly sprang from the motive of Jen, (benevolence or 
charity) from which the whole construction of Li came into be¬ 
ing. The same was the case with the descendants of the Yin dy¬ 
nasty; they were given the district called Sung. Naturally to¬ 
gether with the fall of a great empire all its great institutions per¬ 
ished, and records and books were destroyed. Great men who 
could tell about the past institutions also died out. Hence many 
things which Confucius held as true could not be verified. In fact 
the legal descendants of the Two Kings of Yin and Hsia were al¬ 
ways found in later dynasties and charged with the dutiful wor¬ 
ship of their ancestors. 

The Master said; “After the pouring out of the libation 
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at the Great Sacrifice, I have no wish to see more. 

This is also a part of Li. A great sacrifice was a long and 
complicated process and, after the act of pouring out of the liba¬ 
tion to the ground, other items followed which were presumptive 
in nature, not suited to the rank of a Duke of Lu and hence Con¬ 
fucius thought the rest not worth seeing. Confucius still held the 
regulations (Li) of the Chow dynasty in which he lived, but the 
ceremonies were gradually altered in different dukedoms up to 
his time. 


Tze-kung wished to do away with the sheep offering at 
the announcement of the “first days”. The Master said; 
“Tzu! Thou lovest the sheep, I love the rite (Li). 

At the end of autumn each year, a messenger from the Im¬ 
perial Court of Chow was sent to different dukedoms to distrib¬ 
ute the calendars of the next year and his journey in visiting ever- 
y state lasted about three months. We do not know about the 
contents of such calendars, but the intercalary month and days of 
new moons or the first of each month were in this way made 
known. To such an officer, sheep were offered for entertain¬ 
ment. This was the ancient Li or “rite”. But since the Emperor 
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Ching,® no such messengers were sent to the dukedoms and yet 
in Lu the sheep were still supplied to the Imperial Court each 
year. Tze-kung thought that, since such a ceremony had become 
obsolete, the offering should be abandoned; but Confucius 
thought that in case the sheep were also abandoned, no reminis¬ 
cence of such an ancient Li would remain. 

The Master said; “Treat the king with all courtesy 
(Li), men call it fawning. 

Duke Ting asked how a king should employ his minis¬ 
ters; and how should ministers serve their king? 

Confucius answered; “A king should treat his ministers 
with courtesy (Li), ministers should serve their king faith¬ 
fully. 

The Master said; “What is the difficulty in swaying a 
kingdom by courteous (Li) yielding? Who cannot by courte¬ 
ous (Li) yielding sway a kingdom, what can he know of 
courtesy (Li)?”® 

The Master said; “By breadth of reading and the ties of 
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courtesy (Li), a gentleman will also keep from error’s 
path. 


(The same passage by LeggC; 

“The superior man , extensively studying all learning , 
and keeping himself under the restraint of the rules of 
propriety (Li), may thus likevuise not overstep vuhat is 
right. ”) 

About this last passage, both translations are correct, but 
the two words “Chun Tze”, translated as “gentleman” or “supe¬ 
rior man”, in the original text is an interpolation, a mistake 
made by the ancient scribe. The subject is understood to be the 
common man or any one. (See the same passage in Analects XII, 
15 ) 


A judge of Cheng asked whether Duke Chao knew cour¬ 
tesy (Li). 

Confucius answered: “He knew courtesy (Li). ” 

After Confucius had left, the judge beckoned Wu-ma 
Ch’i (a disciple) to his side, and said: “I have heard that the 
superior men are of no party, but are they too for any party? 
The prince married a daughter of the state of Wu, of the 
same family-name as himself, and called her ‘the elder lady 
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ofWu’. If the prince knew courtesy (Li)» who does not 
know courtesy (Li)?” 

When Wu-ma Ch’i told this to his Master» he said: 

"I am lucky! If I make a slip, people are sure to know 
it. 

The Master said: 

“Respectfulness, without propriety (Li), becomes la¬ 
boriousness; carefulness, without propriety (Li), becomes 
timidity; courage, without propriety (Li), becomes unruli¬ 
ness; uprightness, without propriety (Li) becomes harsh¬ 
ness. When those who are in high stations (chun tze) per¬ 
form well all their duties to their relations, love (Jen) will 
thrive among the people. When old friends are not neglected 
by them, the people are preserved from meanness. 

The Master said; “It is by Poetry that the mind is 
aroused. It is by Propriety (Li) that the character is estab¬ 
lished. It is by Music (Yo) that the divine nature is perfec¬ 
ted. 

The Master said; “When those above love courtesy 
(Li), people are easy to lead. ”® 
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The Master said; A mind to understand and Love 
to hold fast, without dignity of bearing, will go unhon¬ 
oured. And mind to understand. Love to hold fast and dig¬ 
nity of bearing are incomplete, without courteous ways 
(Li). ’’® 

(The same by Legge; 

“... When his knowledge is suf ficient to attain , and he 
has virtue enough to hold fast , if he cannot govern with 
dignity, the people will not respect him. 

“When his knowledge is sufficient to attain , and he 
has virtue enough to hold fast ; when he governs also with 
dignity , yet i f he try to move the people contrary to the 
rules of propriety iLi) : full excellence is not reached. ”) 

The Master said; 

“The superior man in everything considers righteous¬ 
ness to be essential. He performs it according to propriety 
(Li). He brings it forth in humility. He completes it with 
truthfulness. He, indeed, is a superior man!”® 

The Master said; 

“ ‘ It is according to the rules of propriety ( Li) , ^ they 
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say. — ‘It is according to the rules of propriety (Li) , ’ they 
say. — Are gems and silk all that is meant by propriety 
(Li)? 

‘“It is music, (Yo)’ they say, — ‘It is music (Yo),’ 
they say. — Are bells and drums all that is meant by mu¬ 
sic?”® 

Tsai Ngo (a disciple) asked about the three years’ 
mourning for parents, saying the one year was long enough. 

“If the superior man,” said he, “abstains for three 
years from the observances of propriety (Li) , those observ¬ 
ances (Li) will be quite lost. If for three years he abstains 
from music (Yo), music (Yo) will be ruined. 

“Within a year the old grain is exhausted, and the new 
grain has sprung up, and, in procuring fire by friction, we 
go through all the changes of wood for that purpose. After a 
complete year, the mourning may stop. ” 

The Master said; “If you were, after a year, to eat 
good rice, and wear embroidered clothes, would you feel at 
ease?” 

“I should feel at ease. ” 

The Master said; “If you feel at ease, do it. But a su¬ 
perior man, during the whole period of mourning, does not 
enjoy pleasant food which he may eat, nor derive pleasure 
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from music which he may hear. He also does not feel at ease 
in his home. And so he forsakes these things. But now if 
you feel at ease, you may do it. ” 

Tsai Ngo went out, and the Master said* 

“This shows Yu’s lack of Lx)ve (Jen). It is not till a 
child is three years old that it is allowed to leave the arms of 
its parents. And the three years’ mounaing is universally ob¬ 
served throughout the empire. Did Yu enjoy for three years 
a father’s and a mother’s love?”® 

From all these quotations above, we can get a genera) con¬ 
ception of what Li is. A saying of the disciple Yu Yo about this 
subject is also noteworthy; it is; 

Yu-tze said; “In practising the propriety (Li), harmony is 
to be prized. This was the beauty of the Path of ancient kings, 
followed by both great and small men. There were cases when it 
was observed without harmony. (On the other hand,) knowing 
harmony and entirely led away by harmony in every case without 
being checked by propriety (Li), this likewise is not to be 
done. 
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CHAPTER VII 
BOOKS OF POETRY, 
RITES, MUSIC 


A sad thing in the world is perhaps to see one’s own children 
passing away in the eve of one’s life. After Confucius returned to 
his native land, he withdrew thenceforth entirely from the politi¬ 
cal field, and in doing his work afterwards he had his gaze fixed 
on later generations. As a famous man revered in all the states, 
he was now surrounded by a group of disciples, among whom 
were men of great talent, mostly trained and brought up by him¬ 
self single-handed, and he passed his time in a serene and blissful 
sagehood. But in the year that he returned, his only son died, 
survived by his grandson who afterwards became a great philoso¬ 
pher. That was the first great loss. And two years later, his 
great disciple, the most beloved and hopeful one. Yen Yiian, al¬ 
so died because of a frail constitution emaciated by constant inner 
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austerity and perhaps also due to material poverty. That was 
even more of a loss. In the next year (481 B. C. )» the eldest dis' 
ciple was killed in a fight during the civil strife in the state of 
Wei. The tragic end of this disciple had long before been predic¬ 
ted by him, and as soon as he heard of an outbreak of the inner 
tumult in that state, he said that Tze~lu could not be saved from 
his voluntary death. How true it proved to be! This was again a 
great loss. It is said that because of Yen Yuan all the disciples 
began to have more love of their master and among themselves, 
and because of Tze-lu, the daring and straightforward gentle¬ 
man, blasphemies and slanders could scarcely reach the master. 
On these sad occasions, the sage wept bitterly. We cannot keep 
from wondering: do sages ever weep? Yes, Confucius bewailed, 
perhaps even like a child. It was Confucius the man who pre¬ 
vailed. 

The school of Confucius was very famous, comparable to 
that of a Greek philosopher in ancient days, but it was a large 
one? more similar perhaps would be an ancient Indian Ashram. 
In spring and autumn, both the ceremonial Propriety (Li) and 
Music (Yo) were taught respectively, and in winter and sum¬ 
mer, Poetry and History. Confucius himself did not lecture 
much, but his disciples were teachers or masters. The school 
grew gradually to the proportions of a state university, but more 
illustrious because of this sage. It became even more celebrated 
after his death. 

The six “Arts” taught in this school were the Six Classics. 
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Classics were in existence long before his time» and he merely 
elaborated them. Some people of the .so-called School of the 
“modern Script” (which will be treated presently) advocated that 
all classics began first with Confucius, a theory not without its 
basis but only partly true. AH the Six Classics — in fact only 
Five — preserved upto the present passed through the revision of the 
sage and his work was limited to their editing and compilatioa Thus 
the work done in the last years of his life consisted of; 

DA compilation of Poems and Histories 

2) Editing of the Propriety <Li) and Music (Yo) 

3) Comments on the Book of Changes (TChing) 

4) Work on the Annals of Lu (called also “Springs and Au¬ 
tumns”) 

Since all these Classics except the Book of Music are now extant, 
they can be referred to without the need of much discussion here 
Yet, as the main bulk of Chinese culture consisted in these works 
with which the race, one third of the whole population of the world, 
survived through the past twenty-five centuries, it is worthwhile to 
explore the real nature of such a work, immortal and of endless value 
as it is, contributed by the s^e in his Love for man. 

But when we touch upon the Chinese classics, the problem 
becomes a very complicated one. Nearly all those Confucian clas¬ 
sics together with other ancient texts in general were, after the 
great destruction, only remnants. The first destruction occurred 
in about 213 B. C. under the tyrannical measures of the First 
Emperor of Chin. All books preserved by the populace, apart 
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from a certain number of medical, agricultural and horticultural 
books, and certain books on oracles and divination, were to be 
handed over to the government and burned. This was indeed a 
fatal blow to ancient culture, but the effect was not so cata¬ 
strophic as we suppose. For the first time in history books were 
burnt, but those kept in the government remained intact. The 
real tragedy happened in 206 B. C, when the capital Hsien Yang 
fell, with its most magnificent palace finished just six years be¬ 
fore, OFang, comparable perhaps to one of the wonders of the 
world, turned completely into ruins. Before the palace was plun¬ 
dered by the rebellious army and burned, the minister, later the 
chief minister of the Han dynasty, Hsiao Ho, ransacked the pal¬ 
ace, but he took away only the maps and census records of the 
population. He was too short-sighted or perhaps too much in a 
hurry to take notice of the library. Shortly afterwards when 
peace again reigned over the land and the Han dynasty was foun¬ 
ded, ancient books were collected and new books written. Then 
the second destruction came in 23 A. D. , and a third in 190 A. 
D. , and fourth between 307—312 A. D. With the exception of 
the fourth which was somehow purposeful, all the rest were not 
so planned and schemed as the first one. Three minor destruc¬ 
tions occurred afterwards. ® 


© History shows that the negative measure of the proscription of certain unde¬ 
sirable books never proved effective, while the positive measure of the collection and 
edition of certain series caused the extinction of many books, a totalitarian method 
adopted in the XVIllth century by the Manchu emperors. 
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Now we see among such a large people that the destruction 
and reconstruction of its cultural heritage followed one another in 
succession. Yet China could not claim the monopoly of such a 
device, if we recollect the burning of the Bible during the Chris¬ 
tian persecutions in Europe and the burning of Buddhist books in 
India, and then the total destruction of the Alexandria library by 
the orders of Caliph Omar in 642 A. D. Even in the XXth centu¬ 
ry, Hitler’s burning of books gave a last echo to that old prac¬ 
tice, Excellent repositories of human knowledge, books, no mat¬ 
ter how valuable or useful they might be, could not one day in the 
eternity of Time escape that fateful doom, so long as the nature of 
man is not changed How to avoid any such repetition of history in 
future is a problem facing mankind 

In the ancient agricultural society in which little material 
progress or innovation had been made, the factor of Time has 
never appeared so conspicuous as nowadays, and several hundred 
years could elapse without much significance; hence upto the 
time of the first burning of books, the tradition of the different 
schools of the teaching of Confucius was preserved and suffered 
no considerable change. The classical texts restored in the begin¬ 
ning of the Han dynasty were partly kept in memory by old 
scholars so not easily effaced, and they were simply recited and 
written down. But they were written in a script which was in 
vogue in that period, and so the texts of the so-called “modem-script” 
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came into being. ® Yet a very important discovery was made be¬ 
tween 156—143 B. C. which has proved to be of great conse¬ 
quence to the history of Chinese culture ever since. In between 
the walls of a temple of Confucius in the Lu state a large number 
of ancient texts were exacavated. These were found to be scrip¬ 
tures stored there not long after the time of Confucius, but they 
were all written in the “ancient script”. Since that script was out 
of use yet still alive and easily decipherable, many of the ancient 
books in their original form were brought to light and rewritten 
in the ‘modern script^. These ancient texts agreed mainly with 
those existent in the “modern script”, yet there were differ¬ 
ences.* differences in the reading, in annotations, in the number 
of chapters and passages. But there were also certain records al¬ 
together indecipherable, so cryptic and obscure that they baffled 
every great scholar. Henceforth, scholars divided themselves in¬ 
to two main schools, those of the “modern script” and those of 
the “ancient script”, each holding its tradition as the only au¬ 
thority. In fact, each school had its merit and demerit as well, 
and it was all too natural that quarrels existed between them that 
have never ended even upto the present age. 

The subtle distinctions of the different schools need not be 
deeply explored by the Sinologists, since the work of making one 


© For the history of the Chinese Scripts, a booklet written by the present author 
entitled An Analysis of the Chinese Language — an Etymological Approach may be 
referred to. 
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correct translation of a Chinese work affords already almost su¬ 
perhuman effort and so many other works are not yet translated. 
But some general idea will surely be helpful. Within the school 
of the ^‘modern script”» subdivisions were made and they differed 
according to different lineages or lines of tradition. Take for in¬ 
stance the ‘‘Analects” so much quoted in the previous chapters, 
which was not included in the Six Classics. It had two schools in 
the “modern script”, that of Ch’i and that of Lu — both being 
localities to which each belonged and from which they spread 
with a different tradition — and apart from minor differences in 
contents, the former had 22 chapters while the latter had only 20 
chapters. According to an authentic record,® another version of 
the same in the “ancient script” had previously 100 chapters, and: 
it was condensed into 30 chapters with the obscure and duplica¬ 
ted passages deleted in the Han dynasty. Another version in the 
“ancient script” current at that time had only 21 chapters. Both 
the texts of the “ancient script” and the text of the Ch’i school 
were lost and what we read and translate now is only the Lu 
text, the only remnant of the school of the “modern script”. Yet 
we can still have glimpses of the lost texts in the commentary 
written by Cheng Hsuan in the Han dynasty because, when he 
wrote the annotations and explanations, he madie broad 


(D This is found in Lung Heng written by Wang ('hung in the Han dynasty. The 
tide of the book may be translated either as “Unbiassed Critici.sms” or “Balanced Judg¬ 
ments”, a book of much pragmatic reasoning. 
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references to these texts still existent in his time, A slight differ¬ 
ence of one word or two in the original text or in the interpreta¬ 
tion sometimes leads to a great divergence in theory and the more 
the texts were held as sacred and authoritative» as undoubtedly 
they were» the greater became the discrepancy in their inference. 

So the problem is a complex one. We must have first a fairly 
comprehensive view of the classics in general before we can get a 
clear conception of what Confucius had built on them. We must 
know indeed the division of schools, but we must also have some 
knowledge in discriminating the genuine from the spurious texts 
— a subject of much research in the past ages — and the conclu¬ 
sions arrived at have been mostly settled now. Ancient spurious 
texts also have their use, because often historical materials can 
still be gathered from them, but they must be understood as for¬ 
geries. About the life and sayings of Confucius, for example, 
there are now two works extant, both forged by a scholar named 
Wang Su in the first quarter of the third century A. D. One is 
called Kung Tze Chia Yue, or “Words of the Confucian School” 
in 10 fascicles. ® Another one is entitled Kung Ts’ung Tze, or 
“Collected Works of the Confucian School”, in which talks of the 
master and disciples have been noted down in 20 chapters togeth¬ 
er with a supplement. In studying Confucianism these works 
may be referred to, but they should not be taken as authentic. 


® This bcx)k has a German translation done by Richard Wilhelm, but perhaps it 
may not have been translated into English. 
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For many good reasons the false texts came into being and these 
existed in abundance but, on the whole, the motive of those real 
authors was not so reprehensible as we suppose. Another book 
called Yue Tsueh Shu , or “A Book on the Forgone State Yue” of 
which the authorship was attributed to Tze-kung, the disciple of 
Q)nfucius, was forged by Yuen Kan in the Han dynasty. 

With these taken into consideration, we find the surest and 
safest way is to rely purely on the authentic texts apart from all 
commentaries, and, as far as possible, to explain and interpret 
the classical work by the classical works themselves, — a meth¬ 
od followed in this book. The annotations of the Han dynasty 
come next, because without these a good part of the texts cannot 
be read at all. Theories held by both the schools of the “ancient” 
and “modern” scripts should be equally adopted without bias, 
because both had their excellent points. And these, together 
with a good knowledge of ancient cultural history helped by the 
study of ancient geography and philology, can ultimately give us 
a clear impression of such a great system of teaching in its origi¬ 
nal form. Further research would lead to the study of texts in 
stone-inscriptions and written scrolls (as e. g. those discovered 
in T’un Huang), and the printed editions of the Sung dynasty. 
But that, as well as the commentaries and sub-commentaries 
which have grown like jungle forests since the Tang dynasty, 
come to be only of minor importance to a foreign scholar, in view 
of the state of Sinology at this moment. 

The four works done by Ojnfucius in his old age must be 
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viewed as a whole. According to Lu Hsian Shan, a philosopher 
in the Sung dynasty, Confucius did these works spontaneously 
without much thinking, which was probably a fact. Just as po¬ 
ems were connected with music because they were to be sung, 
and music went hand in hand with the ceremonial propriety, in 
which dancing was included, so the materials of these three sub¬ 
jects upon which he worked were also of a piece. The work on 
the Book of Changes was metaphysical in nature and the rest per¬ 
tained merely to history. So the Six Classics came into being 

1) The Classic of Poetry 

2) The Classic of History 

3) The Classic of Changes 

4) The Classic of Ceremonial Propriety (Li) 

5) The Classic of Music (Yo) 

6) The Classic of the Annals of Spring and Autumn. 

We read first the following record; 

The Master said; “After I came back from Wei to Lu, 

the music was set aright, and the verses in the Royal Songs 

and Praise Poems all found their proper places. 

This shows the first work. “Royal songs” and “praise po 
ems” were those sung on ceremonial occasions either in the 


® IX, 14 
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palace-hall or in ancestral temples, accompanied by music and 
dancing. “Proper places” meant the right occasions, and their 
right places of display. These songs — in fact all poems in a high 
literary sense — were now included in the Book of Odes. (There 
is the English translation done by Legge, included in series of 
the S. B. E. ) Since the Duke of Chow first formulated all these 
songs, rites and ceremonies into a delicate and elaborate system, 
they were brought into practice, but gradually decayed in the Eastern 
Chow dynasty. The imperial court declined in its power as the poten¬ 
tates grew gradually stronger, and the old system was in the long run 
undermined. One historical anecdote will clearly show the case. 

In the year 635 B. C. the Duke Wen of the Tsin state succee¬ 
ded in putting down a rebellion in the imperial court and re-in- 
stalled the King or “Son of Heaven” to the throne who had fled 
from the capital. The duke was heavily rewarded, but he reques¬ 
ted a privilege which to us nowadays seems to be very peculiar 
though it was very serious in that age. He requested permission 
to build an underground tunnel® in his tomb after his death, a 
construction which was only permissible in the mausoleum of a 
king. And that was Li or Propriety. This favour was not granted. 


® Generally, a tunnel with an arch like a Roman architecture was built at a dis¬ 
tance from the surface of the ground to the centre of the grave underneath. The huge 
and heavy coffin of the king could thus slide down through it into the grave without 
much effort. Afterwards the tunnel was sealed and filled with earth to ground level 
leaving only the mark of an opening like a closed city-gate. In ordinary burials the coffin 
was merely sunk into the grave vertically by the use of scaffold and ropes. 
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and the King in all courtesy refused this petition, saying: 

“It is so in our royal code. Since as yet there is no vir¬ 
tuous one to substitute for myself, and there would appear 
to be two kings in the empire (if I granted this favour), that 
would also be disliked by you. Oh! Uncle. ” 

He was then alloted several districts of land for his great merit. 
(This happened in the 25th year during the reign of Duke Hsi of 
Lu, see TsoChuan Vol. 5) 

During the life-time of (Confucius, the decay and decline be¬ 
came more manifest. Ancient customs changed and ancient for¬ 
malities were no longer observed. Degeneration and depravation 
of both ceremonial propriety and music went along with the de¬ 
cline and fall of imperial power, mutually serving as cause and 
effect. It was not only so with the nominal central government, 
it was also the case with the different dukedoms. The preroga¬ 
tives of thOvSe dukes were also usurped by lesser nobilities. We 
read the foil wing remarks made by Confucius; 

Confucius said of the head of the Chi family (i. e. the 
third and most powerful house in the state of Lu), who had 
eight rows of pantomime dancers in his court-yard- “If this 
is to be borne, what is not to be borne?”® 


® III, 1. 
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According to the proper rites, only the king could have eight 
rows of dancers, and the duke, six rows, and a minister, four, 
all with eight handsome boys in a row. Music was played in the 
hall, while dancing took place in the open court-yard. The sys¬ 
tem of ancient Li was such that every ceremony was fixed with 
every rank of nobility, and nearly everything in life, to the minu¬ 
test detail such as the small ornaments of the dress and the col¬ 
our of the robes had distinctions according to ranks. Because of 
the great merit of the Duke of Chow, his fief, the state of Lu, 
could alone assume the ceremonial propriety and music of a king, 
being a special favour granted in the beginning of the dynasty. 
But how could such a performance be held in the ancestral temple 
of a minister, however powerful he might be? Further* 

At the end of worship, the Three Houses made use of 
the Yung hymn. The Master said: 

“ ‘ The dukes and princes assist, 

Solemn is the Son of Heaven; ’ 

what sense has this in the hall of the Three 
Houses?”® 

The hymn Yung, in which these two lines appeared, now 
included in the Book of Poetry (VIII. ii,7), was dedicated to 
King Wen by his grandson. King Chen, and sung at the end of a 


® 111 , 2 . 
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great sacrifice when the vessels were being removed. Evidently 
they had nothing to do with dukes, not to say of those ministers. 
By these and numerous examples we may understand the general 
condition in that period. Ignorance and presumptive arrogance 
held sway over the customs of the nobles; so much so that these 
measures were regarded as traditional and therefore natural, 
without anyone questioning the matter. The .sage expressed his 
doubts, but practically he could not help much. So, to go to the 
root of the problem, he began first to edit the poems, including 
all the odes and hymns, and directed the music and rites to their 
proper places. This was no radical revolutionary process, yet, as 
a transformative force, its gradual effect among the people was 
felt tremendously. Every poem in the Book of Poetry was edited 
in such a way that it could be sung in accord with music. We 
read a pa.s.sage like this; 

The Master said; “When the music master Chih first 
entered on his office, the finish of the poem of ‘The Os- 
prey^ was magnificent; — how it filled the ears!”® 

“The Osprey” is the first poem in the Book of Poetry, a 
lovesong. As said before (p. 22) , among the three thousand and 
more ancient poems, he selected only 305 pieces. In this selec¬ 
tion, verses were deleted from a piece, lines from a verse, and 


® VIll. 15 
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words from a line. As said by Confucius himself; 

“To sum up the three hundred poems in a word, they 
are ‘free from evil thought\ 

And his own view about the first piece.- 

“The poem ‘The Osprey^ is glad, but not wanton; it is 
sad, but not morbid. 

Thus wes can conjecture to a great extent the principle he 
followed in his editing and selection. This was then something 
like a text-book used in his school; he seemed to be particular 
about the knowledge of it. We read the following passages; 

The Master said; “My boys, why do you not study the 
Book of Poetry? Poetry would inspire you, teach you in¬ 
sight, fellow-feeling, right resentment; show your immedi¬ 
ate duty to your father, and then your remote duty to the 
king; and would teach you the names of many birds and 
beasts, plants and trees. 


(D 

( 3 ) 


II. 2 

III. 20 
XVll. 9 
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The Master said to Pe Yu: “Hast thou conned the 
Chownam and Shao-nam? Who has not studied the Chow- 
nam and Shao-nam, is as a man standing with his face to the 
wall. ”® 

Chow-nam and Shao-nam are the two parts of the first vol¬ 
ume of the Book of Poetry. To stand with the face to the wall 
means one cannot step forward; that is to say, one would be un¬ 
able to proceed a step without this means, no matter whatever 
truth he might have. Moreover, for its use.- 

The Master said; “Though a man have conned three 
hundred poems; yet if, when instructed with a governmen¬ 
tal charge, he knows not how to act, or if, when sent to the 
four directions for a mission, he cannot answer for himself, 
despite their number, of what use is it?”® 

This was said of its immediate use. A broad knowledge in 
Poetry involves a right cognizance of human nature, familiar ac¬ 
quaintance with the rules of etiquette, correct vision of the right 
action to be taken in due time, apart from the cultivation of elo¬ 
quence which affords much tactfulness. But its main purpose is 
in the building of character. And a man, so it is said, who is 


0 XVII. 10 
® XlIJ. 5. 
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deeply versed in this culture, is supposed to be “mild, candid, 
gentle, generous and full of sympathy towards men”. As a spe¬ 
cial education, when general knowledge divided itself into bran¬ 
ches and people were specialized in only one or two Classics, sev¬ 
eral schools of learning developed after the time of the Warring 
States. ® The contents of those poems were large, and their 
meaning profound; they could not be taken only at face value. 
We read the following discourse; 

Tze-hsia asked, saying: “What is the meaning of: 

‘Her gracious smiles. 

Her dimples light. 

Her lovely eyes. 

So clear and bright, 

The ground, not yet 
With color dight?^”® 

The Master said; “Colouring follows groundwork. ” 
“Then do ceremonies (Li) follow after?” 

“It is Shang (Tze-hsia),” said the Master (in address¬ 
ing other pupils), “who can develop my idea. Now I can 
talk of Poetry with him. ”® 


© Vide: The General Principles of Literature and History by Chang Hsiu 
Chen, a book highly recommendable to Sinologists. 

@ Harvard Classics. 

® III. 8. 
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These six lines had only three in the original. The first two 
lines can still be found in the Book of poetry (I. v,3»2), but the 
third line is only found in this place. The 150 and more citations 
of the verses from this Book found in Tso Chuan — a Commen¬ 
tary on the “Annals of Spring and Autumn” written by Tso Chiu 
Ming — will show how subtly they were understood* and used in 
what delicate senses. There was no question of moralizing; but 
generally, as for example a love-song could not be purely regar¬ 
ded as a love-song, it could mean many things besides and the 
right understanding depended much upon the circumstances in 
which it was used. The idea must be grasped from the words and 
at the same time apart from them. It is altogether a very high 
and deep learning. 

With regard to the history of this Classic, it suffered almost 
no change in the past ages. Because the verses were recited, and 
written not only on bamboo-slabs or silk but in the very memory 
of people, they were not destroyed during the great burning of 
books. There was practically no difference between the texts of 
the schools of the “ancient script” and the “modern script”. In 
the school of the “modern script”, three divisions could be made; 
the school of Ch’i, of Lu, and of Han, each having 305 poems in 
the text with a different line of tradition in the explanation; these 
had all been sanctioned as “official learnings” by the Former Han 
dynasty, each with a great master as its custodian. But all these 
three schools perished through the ages. There is now only one 
“Extraordina ry Commentary on the Book of Poetry of the Han 
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School”® in existence which is full of stories and anecdotes that 
showed the extensiveness of its application, but it gave no me¬ 
thodical treatment of the contents. The text of the “ancient 
script” had 311 poems, six pieces more, and they are included in 
the present text with Mao’s Commentary. Mao’s Commentary 
together with its text is classified under the category of the 
“ancient script”, because the historical facts narrated therein 
agreed with those of TsoChtian, its political system and cultural 
institutions corresponded with those of Choiv Li (“Rites of the 
Chow dynasty”) and the annotations were in common with Erh 
Yah , an ancient lexicon compiled most probably by the disciples 
of Confucius but with considerable enlargements and additions in 
the Han dynasty. 

As music was so intimately connected with poetry and musi¬ 
cal education so much stressed in the state university, and Con¬ 
fucius himself had good knowledge of it, we have reason to ex¬ 
pect a great deal of literature on it. But unfortunately all ancient 
records were destroyed during or shortly after the first burning 
of books. Of ancient literature on this subject, from which the 
Books on Music in the Ancient History by Ssu-ma Tsien and in 
the History of the Han dynasty by Pan Kuo must be excluded, 
what we have now is only a chapter in the Commentary on the 


(D The true original work of this Extraordinary Commentary in VI fasc. was 
lost since the 11th cent. The present edition in X fasc. seems to be a collected work 
made by unknown scholars after that period. See Fan Bao’s Collected Works. 
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Book of Rites (Li Chi, ch, XIX) , six chapters in LueLan (V, 2, 
3,4,5; VI. 2,3) and several miscellaneous records. Since refer¬ 
ences were so scanty, scholars began to doubt whether there was 
actually any such Classic of Music at all. The theory held was 
that ancient music had no written notes; it was taught orally by 
musicians in the educational centres, and these musicians were 
usually blind men with a specially developed auditory faculty and 
not experts in writing. The songs were preserved in the Book of 
Poetry, and their applications recorded in the Book of Rites. So 
there was originally no special Classic on Music. 

Nevertheless the question is not so simple. If there were on¬ 
ly five classics in existence, whence and for what reason came the 
term “six classics”? This term appeared first in Djuang Tze, in 
a chapter which some people regarded as unauthentic. But in Li 
Chi (ch. XXVI “Explanations on Classics”) a quotation of Confu¬ 
cius was found that “men who are broad, extensive in knowledge 
and broad-minded, easy-going, good and kind must be men deep¬ 
ly versed in the culture of music”, and this passage was con¬ 
tained in the discussion on classics, running parallel to the passa¬ 
ges dealing with the other five. Needless to say, in the Han dy¬ 
nasty Ssu-ma Tsien mentioned the “Six Classics” in his Autobi¬ 
ography, and noticed in the Book on Music in his History that 
“even after Confucius had returned to his native land, and set the 
music aright, and had written a criticism in five chapters, the 
customs of his time remained unchanged. ” Pan Kuo followed the 
Ancient History, adding further that musicians in the beginning 
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of the Han dynasty could record the notes of ancient music but 
could not explain the meaning. If, according to scholars of the 
“modern script”, everything written by Confucius must be con¬ 
sidered as a classical work, then at least there must have been 
something of five chapters. 

Thus far, the question remains unsettled. If any such classic 
were actually in existence, why do we not find other references 
to it in the scriptures before the Chin dynasty; if not, what was 
the purpose of forging the name of a classic that never existed? 
There was one quotation found in the “Great Commentary of the 
Book of History”, a very fragmented scripture produced from the 
school of Fu-shen in the Han dynasty, but that could not serve 
as a strong evidence. Yet it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
such a Classic of Music actually existed, including perhaps the 
five chapters by Confucius, dealing, as most of the later works 
did, with the psychological aspect of music which was taught by 
the Grand Master of Music in the state university, and we sup¬ 
pose that the Grand Master had principles and theories to explain 
to his students also. But that was completely destroyed during 
the rebellion, even if not prohibited or burned in the Chin dynas¬ 
ty, becauvse the first and second Emperors loved music also, or 
because music was considered harmless. And a classical work as 
such treated of the theories (as theories of music could never be 
simple or understandable by every one whether ancient or mod¬ 
ern) so, once lost, it was irretrievable and could never be re¬ 
stored as the Book of Poetry through recitation. But all the 
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same, we have now only five in the name of Six Classics. 

Li, rites, or propriety was connected with music. Confucius 
dreamt of a peaceful reign with everything set in good order in a 
great harmony brought about by Li and Yo — because music is a 
thing of harmony and equality, parallel to propriety which is in¬ 
deed also a thing of harmony but of great distinction and discrim¬ 
ination — comparable to the beginning of the Chow dynasty in 
which culture flourished in its great beauty and splendour. Yet, 
upto his time, social customs changed, things generally regarded 
as old-fashioned gradually died out. And what was more, most 
of the ancient records and documents on this subject preserved in 
the different states were silently destroyed by the dukes because, 
since they themselves could not follow such regulations, these 
things proved to be at least inconvenient, if not vexing or detri¬ 
mental. What is called Chow Li , or "Rites of the Chow dynas¬ 
ty”, now extant, was not written by the Duke of Chow; it was 
compiled by unknown authors from diverse sources in the begin¬ 
ning of the third century B. C. and discovered in the Han dynasty 
after the great destruction. It was not established as an "official 
learning”. As a great work included in the series of "Five Clas¬ 
sics” we have now also Yi Li , or "Book on the Ceremonial Rites” 
of seventeen chapters which had almost no distinction in the two 
schools of scripts. Confucius spoke extensively on this subject, 
and the notes taken down among the seventy and more disciples 
were afterwards discovered to be 131 fascicles in total; further 
discoveries in the Han dynasty amounted to 214 fascicles. This 
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was compiled by Tai Teh (the Elder Tai) into a Commentary of 
85 fascicles with the duplicated and redundant passages deleted, 
of which again only 40 are now existent. Another edition was 
done by the nephew of the same author, Tai Shen (the Younger 
Tai), whose (Commentary had only 49 fascicles, now very much 
used. Thus we have the three works --- Choxv Li , Yi Li and Li 
Chi (49 fasc. ) formed into one unit, a study of any one of which 
could not be separated from the other two. These three works 
were also considered as three classics in the series of Nine or 
Thirteen Classics, 

Among these three works, Li Chi of the Younger Tai is the 
most important. It contains the descriptions of ancient rites and 
their changes during the three dynasties, the philosophy of such 
systems (mostly in the form of discourses between Confucius and 
his contemporaries) and the discussions among the disciples, 
which nowadays we may take as a cultural history. Now that 
nearly all researches in the academic field of the Five Classics 
have been finished in the past ages, what one could think of as 
his new discovery might be ultimately found to have been spoken 
of by someone else before him; yet there is ample room left in 
this branch for some work to be done. All “the auspicious, the 
inauspicious, the military, the guest-entertaining and the happy 
ceremonies” together with their meticulous rites were built upon 
a very deep human psychology which can still be explored. 

Let us just imagine a scene in China in a bitter cold winter 
before daybreak, with heaps of wood burnt in the spacious courtyard 
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and bright torches lit everywhere. Rows of candles and lamps il¬ 
luminating the altar thus cast a mystic refraction on everything in 
the darkness, especially on those geometric sacrificial vessels 
made of precious metals and stones. Diverse kinds of animals 
slaughtered and sacrificed, together with all other offerings of 
food and libations, had been placed there; nobilities and officers 
of different ranks, all clad in deep-coloured magnificent robes, 
stood in dead silence, or bowed low to the ground richly covered 
and decorated. All proceedings were proclaimed aloud by officers 
in charge, with hymns chanted again and again, praises sung in 
chorus, instrumental music played at continuous intervals, and 
dancing performed by boys in uniforms with symbolic weapons in 
their hands. The King or Son of Heaven was worshipping his an¬ 
cestors believed to be on the side of God, a ceremony that lasted 
for hours with every item carried out in a serene and harmonious 
atmosphere. Was not that grand spectacle comparable to a Cath¬ 
olic mass or any religious worship in the world? On these occa¬ 
sions, the soul of the race seems to have appeared in its full glory 
and grandeur, and in this way the ancient folk were cultured and 
transformed into godlike men. That was also a part of the Li of 
the Chow dynasty. 





CHAPTER VIII 
BOOK OF HISTORY AND 
ANNALS OF SPRING AND 
AUTUMN 


History was taught in the school of Confucius, and a text-book 
was edited by him, known as the Book of History. Originally 
there was only a collection of ancient records of history, docu¬ 
ments of speeches and orations etc. preserved in the Imperial 
Court, while their duplicates were stored in the different states, 
mostly in the dukedom of Lu which had a close relationship with 
the central government. Scholars wishing to enter into political 
service must have been equipped with a good knowledge of histo¬ 
ry, so these records were taught and learned among the people. 
But they were scattered fragments, without any definite number 
of chapters in any book form. The first compilation was begun 
by Confucius, with the contents covering a period of more than 
seventeen centuries beginning with the Emperor Yao and ending 
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with the Duke Mo in the state of Chin. But what the original 
form of such a textbook was, we do not know. 

The distinction between a text in the “ancient script” and 
that in the “modern script” of this Book of History was the grea¬ 
test problem among all classics, and the questions involved were 
numerous and extremely complicated. Two forged texts of the 
“ancient script” were in existence, one having been lost after a 
short appearance in the Han dynasty, and another in twenty-five 
chapters still existing. The forgery was so cleverly done that, in 
the long run of more than a thousand years, it deceived readers 
though sharp-sighted scholars continuously offered doubts about 
it. It was a patch-work of ancient scriptures all gathered from 
antique sources, and with contents of high moral ideals so nicely 
interwoven into a piece that it appeared very real. And its com¬ 
mentary, supposed to have been written by Kung An Koo, was 
equally spurious. 

After the first destruction of books, this Book of History 
was recovered in the Han dynasty by Fu-shen, an aged scholar 
more than ninety years old who secretly stored away the book 
during the destruction when he was young. This branch of 
knowledge imparted by him was established afterwards as an “of¬ 
ficial learning” with a disciple of his, O-yang Kao, as the great 
master. This school together with the school of “ancient script” 
had flourished for several generations until the fourth destruc¬ 
tion, by which both perished. Afterwards the false text men¬ 
tioned above, together with a second spurious commentary. 
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came into being. Upto the eighteenth century, the authentic text 
of twenty-eight chapters was finally sorted out and the Great 
Commentary by Fu-shen was re-collected and edited, but more 
than half of the original could not be found. After generations of 
laborious effort in the academic field, the ground was finally 
cleared of layers and layers of debris accumulated through the 
ages and the ruins appeared, showing something of the real 
physiognomy of an ancient architecture. Since this is the most 
difficult text, cryptic both in phraseology and in style, there still 
remains something to be done in the improvement of ancient an¬ 
notations and in new explanations. 

Such was the Classic of History. To this part of his work 
the compilation of “Annals of Spring and Autumn” mentioned in 
the second chapter belonged also. Three commentaries belonged 
to this history, all authentic; one by Tso Chiu Ming, a contem¬ 
porary of the sage or not long after him, another by Kung-Yang 
Kao, and a third by Ku-liang Chih. About these three authors 
some questions remain unsolved, but there is no doubt that they 
all lived before the Han dynasty, and Ku-liang Chih was a disci¬ 
ple of 7'ze-Hsia. To the latter two authors different names were 
given in different records, but they were supposed to the fathers 
and .sons following the same line of tradition. Tso’s commentary 
discovered in the Han dynasty was for a very short time estab¬ 
lished as an “official learning”, and then abandoned because of 
the lack of a master; it aroused much dispute among the scholars 
of the court when it was first suggested that it might be 
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established as such. The other two commentaries pertained to 
the school of the “modern script”. Both were profound in the 
elucidation of the principles contained in the Annals, especially 
that of Kuliang which excelled in its just criticisms; Kung-yang 
was often somehow too unbalanced. Tso’s Commentary dealt 
mainly with the historical facts, written in a very elegant and 
flourishing style, followed by many fine es.sayists in later ages. 
Without this work, much of the facts of what Confucius had 
written could not be understood because of its brevity; without 
the other two, the meaning or great principles contained therein 
would have remained in obscurity because of the same reason. So 
these three again formed another unit, supporting as the three 
legs of a tripod the Annals written by Confucius. 

In the second chapter it was not concluded whether the An¬ 
nals should be classified in the category of classics or of histo¬ 
ries. Instead of participating in the ancient disputes, it would be 
more just to put this question before our modern perspective. As 
the traditional saying goes, the classics are codes of principles in 
the universe above Time, mostly codes of morality for the build¬ 
ing of character and for maintaining humanity, while the histo¬ 
ries are lessons of failures and successes in the past, helping to 
cultivate the right vision into the achievements of man. ® In a 
broad way of classification, one deals with facts and another with 
theories. The twenty-five or twenty-six Chinese histories are 


® Vide: The Nexv History of the Tang dynasty. Biographies No. 27. 
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simply cultural and political histories; and the classics, whether 
in a series of Five or Nine include metaphysics, philosophy, eth¬ 
ics, and in Thirteen, also philology. Yet the Six Classics were 
all taken as Histories according to Chang Hsiu Chen. In a final 
analysis, the Annals is both: it is an historical classic; it is also a 
classical history. This is still an ambiguous conclusion but there 
is no better alternative. 

By itself the Annals is somehow fragmented, but the Three 
Commentaries are the least mutilated, so textual problems do not 
come into consideration. Pertaining to its contents, many ques¬ 
tions remain unanswered or not justly stressed in past ages. It is 
interesting to bring one or two into discussion. Why had Confu¬ 
cius begun his Annals with the Duke Yin of the Lu state in 722 
B. C. and ended it with the incident of a unicorn’s appearance in 
the year 481 B. C. ? And, as “fragmented court papers”, what 
was the authority of it? 

As said before, the original motive of Confucius in compiling 
the Annals of Spring and Autumn has been clearly represented 
by Ssu-ma Tsien in his Autobiography, the last chapter of his 
Ancient History in 130 chapters. We know that the Annals, 
though a classical history as it was, were in accord with the ideal 
and central principle of Confucius as a whole, which was also 
that implicit in his work of the rectification of Rites and Music, 
and the edition of Poetry. The work in his old age could be divid¬ 
ed into several branches, but the stem was one. The Annals 
served also as a permanent example of history-writing, an example 
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which Ssu-ma Tsien secretly followed but openly denied As the 
Chinese tradition goes, history-writing in itself was considered as 
a “creation”, and hence the work of a sage. Even Confucius him¬ 
self ventured not to claim himself a “creator” or “maker” in the 
sense of shaping things. He spoke of himself as a “teller” and 
not a “maker” “one who trusts and loves the past”®— in other 
words, a conservator and not an innovator. And nobody in the 
oriental world would claim himself a sage, except perhaps a fa¬ 
natic. Ssu-ma Tsien in his Autobiography wrote in the form of a 
dialogue between himself and a high minister, saying that he was 
merely compiling some of the historical materials, but that his 
work was by no means any “creation”, adding further, “if you 
compare my work with the Annals of Spring and Autumn, you 
are wrong. ” But we would be equally wrong if we believed these 
words. Let us argue in this way; if he had no such intention of 
following Confucius, why was this question brought out at all? 
During the reign of Emperor Wu when he lived and served, the 
political situation was indeed a different one, yet the authority of 
a historian was the same as that in former times. Merely out of 
courtesy and the avoidance of being too presumptive as a court- 
historian under a jealeous sovereign, he refrained from express¬ 
ing his idea overtly, but he faintly hinted at it in a dialogue 
which, though not fictitious, might not be based solely on fact. 
This point will become more clear as we proceed to examine the 


® Analects VII. 1. 
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life of the Duke Yin with whom Confucius began his history. 

We must suppose that Confucius could not have chosen any 
one in the succession of dukes at random for beginning such a 
piece of work. The Book on History began with the Emperor 
Yao because previous to that emperor there was no record; there 
were only legends which could not be taken as history. After the 
fief of Lu was granted to Pe Chin, a lineage of twelve princes fol¬ 
lowed upto the father of Duke Yin. Another lineage of twelve 
princes followed from the Duke Yin to the end of the age of 
Springs and Autumns. There must have been some reason in the 
segmentation of such a long period. And we find first noted in 
Rung-yang’s Commentary the following words: 

“Why has the Springs and Autumns begun with Yin? It 
is (a history) heard through ancestors in succession. What 
was seen had differences in writings; what was heard of had 
differences in reports; what was traditionally heard of had 
differences in records. ” 

A division into three periods was implied in this passage. 
But this was no answer to the point at all. This shows only the 
abundance or divergencies of historical materials and shows also 
the necessity of such a standardized history. We are tempted to 
question; how were the periods divided? Was the life-time of 
Confucius the period of things “seen”? Was the period before the 
Duke Yin no longer that one called “traditionally heard of”? 
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Above all» through which ancestors is it “heard”? An arbitrary 
division took the succession of the first five dukes as the period 
of things “traditionally heard”, the next four as the period of 
things “heard”, and of the last three as the period of things 
“seen”. Could that perhaps be the historical truth? All commen¬ 
tators failed to give any definite answer. 

The next explanation given by Tu Yue, an annotator on 
Tso’s Commentary who lived at the end of the third century A. 
D. seems to be more satisfactory; it runs, 

“King Ping was the first king of the Eastern Chow dy¬ 
nasty, and Duke Yin, a virtuous ruler who abdicated the 
throne. Surveying their times, they were in succession; 
considering the status, the state was a great dukedom; and 
tracing back in genealogy, the duke was the offspring of the 
Duke of Chow. If the king could obey and pray Heaven to 
prolong the life of his kingdom, and create the situation of a 
renascence, and if the duke Yin could expand and develop 
the heritage of his ancestors, and largely contribute his 
services to the house of the king, then the splendour of the 
Western Chow dynasty could have been revived, and the 
great achievements of both kings Wen and Wu could have 
been retraced and never lost. ” 

(Preface to the Annotations) 


This idea was probably developed from the calculation of 
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time, as King Ping’s rule began in 770 B. C. and ended in 722 B. 
C. , in the same year when the reign of the Duke Yin in Lu be¬ 
gan. But it touched also the ideal of Confucius which, deduced 
from all sources, might be partly true. Yet it was no definite an¬ 
swer. We can only take it as an ingenious speculation. 

Ku-liang gave no answer to this question, but the criticism 
of the Duke was sharp. “Duke Yin can be spoken of as a man 
who could abdicate a state of a thousand chariots, but, with re¬ 
gard to treading the Path (Tao), he was not. ” 

Later scholars in the Sung dynasty (960 — 1279 A. D. ) sug¬ 
gested that there was originally not much meaning in the begin¬ 
ning and ending of such a history. It is the principles contained 
therein that matter; there is no sense in such a division of time. 
Some suggested that the materials which the sage could procure 
began by the Duke Yin, and so he began with that period; both 
bold and elusive hypotheses cancelled the problem. 

We may now scrutinize the life of the Duke Yin. He was the 
son of a concubine of the Duke Fui, so his birth, though not ille¬ 
gal , was comparatively obscure on the maternal side. As a young 
prince he was leading an army, and in a certain battle with the 
Cheng state, he was captured and imprisoned. He succeeded in 
escaping by bribing his warder and fled with him to his native 
state. The Duke Fui betrothed him to a girl from the Sung state, 
but when that girl came her marvellous beauty was discovered 
and, instead of being married to him, the old duke his father 
took her as another concubine. A son was born, and afterwards 
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the girl was elevated to a legal duchess. Not long afterwards the 
old duke died and the throne remained vacant because the crown- 
prince was still too young. So the people of the Lu state installed 
him as the Prince-Regent. The three Commentaries had the same 
account that he was not enthroned. 

It happened, as the story goes, that in the eleventh year of 
his Regency, a prince Whei said to him in a flattering and jocular 
way: “Our people find in you a kind ruler. I will kill the crown- 
prince for you, and you make me your minister, will you?” To 
this the Duke Yin seriously replied: “It is the will of the father. 
Because my brother is too young. I only act temporarily as the 
regent. Now he has grown up. I am building a chateau in the ru¬ 
ral district of Tu-chiu, and soon I will retire there and enjoy my 
old age. ” Being disappointed, the Prince Whei began to fear that 
his plot might be revealed, so he offered the same plot in an al¬ 
ternative to the crown-prince, which he approved. So Prince 
Whei caused him to be assassinated on a certain occasion of sacri¬ 
fice when the Duke was fasting and making preparations for the 
worship. The crown-prince then ascended the throne, being 
known afterwards as the Duke Huan. 

In the Ancient History, Ssu-ma Tsien omitted an appendix 
to this drama that was narrated in Tso’s Commentary. It was 
stated that the place where the Duke was stationed was surroun 
ded and thoroughly searched and some persons died, which made 
the drama more complete; yet the truth in history was still not 
obscured. 
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We see that this duke was simply a tragic hero. Grown up 
under hard circumstances, having had a narrow escape from 
death as a prisoner, following the will of a villainous father to 
whom his duty was simply to obey, he declined the throne even 
when the royal power was transfered into his hands, and he had 
to sacrifice his life for abdicating in good will. Why was no coro¬ 
nation mentioned in the Annals? Because it had not taken place 
on account of the intended abdication. Thus we may conclude 
that Confucius began his Annals with him, appreciating his vir¬ 
tues. Tu Yue had hit upon the point, but he failed to develop it. 
The suppositional renascence and expansion of power etc. were 
somehow exaggerated, because the Eastern Chow dynasty since 
King Ping had been in a state of decline; threats and mertaces 
from the barbarians outside and disruptions and conflicts inside 
the empire never ceased. It was then too much to expect that 
such a duke could accomplish any feat of great unification or en¬ 
during peace. 

In the opening of the Book of History, the Emperor Yao 
was praised for resigning in his old age his sovereign power to a 
virtuous ruler, the Emperor Shun, whom he had chosen as his 
successor. The Emperor Shun has done the same thing and was 
equally praised in history. In summarizing the accounts of the 
“Noble Families” in the Autobiography, Ssu-ma Tsien used 
twenty-one words of “appreciation”; the first was applied to the 
Family of the Great Count of Wu, whom he placed first. This 
Great Count was “appreciated” for his abdication in a spirit of 
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self-denial of the royal power. Pe Yi was placed first in the “Bi¬ 
ographies” because of the same virtue. ® In later ages, whenever 
a new king was about to ascend the throne, he had recourse to a 
formal resignation. Even if he were the most ambitious hero or a 
bloody usurper he had usually to decline not only once or twice, 
but again and again many times before he finally proceeded to 
perform the rites of worshipping Heaven in proclaiming himself a 
new king. This was indeed hypocrisy, but the force of this tradi¬ 
tional custom could also be seen in such a formality, and no one 
had ever ventured to seize the crown as did Napoleon, in his 
straightforwardness and simplicity during the coronation. 

Whenever we read histories, eastern or western, we find the 
royal palace the most unhappy spot in the world, a hotbed for all 
black plots, intrigues, conspiracies, corruptions and bloodshed, 
in which overt or secret fights for power, for the rights of herit¬ 
age, for the favour of the rulers scarcely ceased for a day. And 
every ruler, if he had some intelligence, was conscious of the 
sword of Damocles permanently hanging over his head. In a 
way, the abandonment of royal power inherited by birth was al¬ 
ways a wise measure. 

It was never an easy task in ancient times (just as it is diffi¬ 
cult nowadays for a rich man to abandon his wealth). Such a 


© A Sung-edition of the Ancient History places the Biography of Laotze first; 
but the arrangement was made in the Tang dynasty owing to the fact that I.aotze had 
the same family-name as that of the ruling house and was much venerated in that peri¬ 
od. In the original order, the Biography of Pe Yi was placed first. 
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virtue, if carried out in the right spirit, not out of fear or timidi¬ 
ty or faintheartedness, or formally simulated in hypocrisy, ever 
deserves our high appreciation. In plain human nature there is al-^ 
ways an element of yielding, self-denial and self-sacrifice, which 
plays no small part in our activities; and even in our ordinary 
life, it is seen in courtesy and polite manners. This was consid¬ 
ered as a line of demarcation between the barbarians and cultured 
society. If this virtue had been developed to its fullest extent, 
many conflicts and wars would have been avoided and the past 
twenty-five Chinese histories might be re-written. This, we sup¬ 
pose, must have been the subtle idea of Confucius when he began 
to compile the Annals by beginning with the Duke Yin. If we 
search for any great principles contained in this work, this was 
the first one. 

With regard to the ending of this book, it ended with the 
appearance of a unicorn in the 14th year of the Duke Ai, two 
years before the death of Confucius. All sorts of speculations 
came into being based upon superstitious beliefs. The actual sto¬ 
ry was that, in a hunt in the western fields of the Lu state, a 
rare animal was hurt and caught, and since nobody knew what it 
was it was brought before Confucius, who, in his broad knowl¬ 
edge of things in the physical world, recognized it as a “lin” or 
unicorn. Since the appearance of such an animal was very rare, it 
was rumoured among the populace as an outstanding occurrence. 
To mark the end of a current history with such a novel occur¬ 
rence was a natural thing and there was no deep meaning in it. 
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judged by the highly enlightened mind of the sage. All the expla¬ 
nations by later commentators about an ill-omen and a sad feeling 
that overwhelmed him etc. may be discarded. 

As to the authority of such a book, Chinese scholars always 
followed it in shaping the policies of the state. The Christian Bi¬ 
ble has been taken as a guide to personal and social conduct and 
indeed many battles have been fought over the principles con¬ 
tained in it, or at least under its name, though it is doubtful 
whether any national policy based thereon was ever formulated. 
But the Annals, instead of serving as a personal guide, served as 
a guide to the state. At critical moments, such as in a revolt or 
revolution when people lost their orientation, the Book was con¬ 
sulted and referred to for the building of a new dynasty. It tells 
nothing of the fortune of a state as do the Sibylline verses, but it 
offers the right and proper actions, forms, norms and examples 
to be followed. Every new ruler enthroned relied upon it because 
justification for being the king had to be found for him and no 
one else. If he was not the legal or lawful monarch judged by the 
standards of this Book, but was looked upon as a “usurper of the 
throne”, he had to be ready to use force to suppress the endless 
revolts initiated and motivated by those who relied on the “great 
principles”. These histories are too numerous to be narrated 
here. 

It is enough to give here just one or two examples with re¬ 
gard to the shaping of a foreign policy based upon the salutary 
teachings of the Annals. The northern and north-western 
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borders of China had never been peaceful for any length of time 
for many centuries B. C. For the purpose of self-defence the 
“Great Wall” was built. During the Han dynasty, several great 
incursions were made and only after tremendous effort were the 
invading Huns repelled. It happened that in about 57 B. C. the 
Huns had certain internal tumults and several tribes fought 
among themselves. It was suggested in the Chinese court that 
this opportunity could be seized and forces sent to exterminate 
those tribes, thus bringing an end to the eternal troubles. A 
minister, also a great scholar, named Hsiao Wang Chi was con¬ 
sulted and he replied in the following words: 

“In the Annals of Spring and Autumn it is written: 

‘Ssu Kai of the Tsin state was leading an army to in¬ 
vade the state Ch’i (554 B. C. ), and on approaching the city 
Ku (in the now Shantung province, bordering the ancient 
Ch’i state), he heard the news that the Duke of Ch’i had 
died, so he returned. ^ 

“Superior men praised his return and his cessation in at¬ 
tacking an enemy state during the period of its mourning, 
holding that in doing so, his kindness could win the hearts 
of the sons of the dead, and his justice could move the other 
dukes. 

“The former chieftain of the Huns admired Chinese cul¬ 
ture, and adopted a policy of goodness and friendship. He 
had sent messengers for diplomatic relations and all of us 
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within the four seas were glad, and other barbarians had al¬ 
so heard of this. Unfortunately he is killed by his treacher¬ 
ous ministers, without being able to fulfill his agreements. 
If we attack them on an occasion like the present one, it is 
that we are taking advantage of their troubles, and that we 
are rejoicing at the catastrophies of others. And in this way 
to manoeuvre our forces in injustice, we will probably ex¬ 
haust ourselves without any success. In fact, they will flee 
far away. 

“On the contrary, I suggest that we send a special mes¬ 
senger to present our condolence, and try to help them out 
of their troubles. Barbarians of the four directions will also 
treasure our kindness (Jen) and justice (Yi), if they hear of 
this. If, by the Grace of His Majesty the lawful chieftain 
could be restored to his former seat, he will henceforth cul¬ 
tivate a submissive and friendly relationship with us. This, 
among His Majesty’s virtues would be a great one. 

This suggestion was followed. A special messenger was sent for 
the purpose, an army was sent to protect the chieftain, and peace 
was brought to those fighting tribes. Afterwards when that chief 
came to the Chinese court he was treated as a king, owing to the 
good counsel of the same minister. 

So a line of mere words in the Annals could thus save a 


® Vide: History of the Fortner Han Dynasty, Biographies 48. 
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neighbouring race from a great calamity a thousand years later. 
And history repeats itself, as it is often said, for the same thing 
happened in the Sung dynasty, in 1048 A. D. when King Chao of 
the Western Hsia tribes died, leaving behind him a young son 
and the reins of government held by three powerful generals. It 
was again suggested in the Chinese court that these three gener¬ 
als should be separately decorated and appointed governors, so 
that once their power was divided, there would be some peace on 
tbe north western borders. This again opened a debate in the 
court and a great minister Chen Lin held to the same policy as 
that toward the Huns given above, for the very same reasons, 
based upon the passage quoted from the Annals. The same policy 
was followed with good result. ® 

Such were the teachings of Confucius given in concrete his¬ 
torical events and they were followed also in concrete historical 
facts. These are not legends but authentic histories, though per¬ 
haps not so well known to European scholars. 


© Collected Works of O-yang Siu, Vol. 30, Tomh-inscriptions No. IV. 





CHAPTER IX 

BOOK OF CHANGES 


We come now to the last great piece of work done by Confucius 
on the Book of Changes. This is the first Book in China, of both 
Confucianism and Taoism; it is perhaps also the first Book in the 
orient. Confucius was exceedingly fond of it in his late years, 
and it was said that the leather stripes that bound the book in 
bamboo-slabs were worn out thrice through constant handling. 
We can say that since the Christian era there has been at least 
one book written each year under the title of this work. Com¬ 
mentaries, sub-commentaries, sub-subcommentaries, annota¬ 
tions and dissertations etc. on the Book of Changes amounting to 
more than two thousand books are now extant, excluding all the 
miscellaneous pamphlets and short essays. In the past nearly ev¬ 
ery Chinese scholar worth the name read this Classic and, having once 
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read it, he would have naturally expressed his own ideas about it 
in long or short essays; these essays must have necessarily occu¬ 
pied the first place in his “collected works”, if he had any, since 
the Book of Changes itself occupied the first place among the 
classics in general. Moreover, this Book was not only used by 
scholars, it was also used by other classes of society since its 
metaphysical contents were mostly expressed in the form of real¬ 
istic images. Statesmen in handling political affairs, military men 
in executing certain campaigns, physicians in the treatment of 
diseases, masons in the building of a house or in the laying of a 
tomb, yogins in their breath-control and exercises, pugilists, 
fortune-tellers, even the calligraphists found their references in 
this book, and based their theories upon it. Since it is cosmic in 
nature, it refers to nearly every branch of human knowledge in 
the past, and we have reason to treat it here, however briefly, in 
some detail. 

Needless to say the present text of the Book of Changes is 
defective, insofar as we find here and there lacunae in existence, 
though it is not altogether fragmented. Since the Book was pri¬ 
marily for princes and superior men, how it survived the first 
great destruction we cannot say definitely. In the age of recovery 
it was established as an “official learning”, with first a scholar 
named Tien Ho as its grand master from whom afterwards three 
more-or-less different lines of tradition came into being, all be¬ 
longing to the school of the “modern script”. The school of the 
“ancient script” had Fei Chih as its grand master and flourished 
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for several centuries since the Eastern Han dynasty. The origin 
of both schools could be traced back (as could many other 
schools) to Tze Hsia®, and ultimately to Confucius. 

The work of Confucius on this Book was supposed to be 
“Ten Wings” or ten different pieces of commentaries. They 
were- 

T’uan Chuan — Commentary on the Decision I, II 
Hsiang Chuan — Commentary on the Images I, II 
Ta Chuan — Appended Judgments I» II 
Wen Yen — Commentary on the words of the text (only 
in the first two hexagrams) 

Shuo Kua — Discussion of the Trigrams 
Hsu Kua — Sequence of the Hexagrams 
Tsa Kua — Miscellaneous Notes on the Hexagrams 
In the chapter “Bibliography of Classics” in the History of 
Sui Dynasty (589 — 618 A. D. ), the true authorship of the last 
three “wings” was doubted because of their late appearance. 
Since Oyang Siu of the Sung dynasty, both Ta Chuan and Wen 
Yen (the 5th, 6th, 7th, wings) were considered as not written 
by Confucius. Ta Chuan or the “Great Commentary” was a name 
used in the Western Han dynasty and it was called Hsi T’zu 


© There is a slight perplexity here which is often neglected; a scholar in the 
Western Han dynasty named Han Yin had also another signature, Tze Hsia, a master 
in the Book of Poetry and also taught the Book of Changes. Tze Hsia, the disciple of 
Confucius was Po Shang. Vide; History of Tsing Dynasty, Vol. VII. Biographies 
No. 266, p. 5169 a. 
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Chuan or abbreviated as Hsi Tz’u in the Eastern Han dynasty 
that followed. Yet both were produced mainly in the Confucian 
school, and those passages beginning with “the Master said” 
were generally taken as authentic quotations made by later lec¬ 
turers. As the Book of Changes was used for divination purpo¬ 
ses, the Miscellaneous Notes and the Discussion (8th and 10th 
wings) were written by the anonymous intelligent fortunetell¬ 
ers. ® 

Since this Book has aroused some interest among the West¬ 
ern readers in recent years through its translations, it is worth¬ 
while to dwell upon it at some length, presenting in broad out¬ 
lines something of our traditional Chinese view. Both the Ger¬ 
man translator Richard Wilhelm and the English Cary F. Baynes 
have done their best; but, as a rule, a translation can only be 
perfect within its limits. The barriers of language simply do not 
allow themselves to be transgressed or overstepped, especially 
between languages which are written horizontally and those run¬ 
ning vertically. To fix a round peg in a square hole is an impossi¬ 
bility. Generally speaking, poems and rhythmic prose cannot be 
translated. The Book of Changes contains both; it contains lines 
accorded in rhyme and nicely worded couplets. This then we can 


® The most powerful support of the hypothesis that the Wen Yen was not writ¬ 
ten by Confucius was that the first words in its passage on Ch’ien (C. F. Baynes'trl. 
Vol. ll,p. S.a.l ja,2. ) were found in Tso’s Commentary of the Annals as said by the 
Duchess Mo Chiangt twelve years previous to the birth of Confucius. It is also difficult 
to take that passage as a later interpolation forced into Tso’s Commentary. 
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only slur over because we say that it pertains to the outward 
form and what matters to us most is still the content. But the 
original text is not too settled in its interpretations. The philo¬ 
logical researches on it» especially those done since the eigh¬ 
teenth century, have fairly exhausted the field and they are 
worth our appreciation. The German translation was merely 
based upon the annotations of Chu Hsi (1130—1200 A. D. ), 
which was regarded as a sort of standardized work and used for 
public examinations. The great weakness of Chu Hsi was his 
ambiguity. Perhaps it was the best way to treat an ancient cryp¬ 
tic text with an ambiguous commentary, thus leaving enough 
room for researches to be done by future generations, but that 
shows lack of scholarship, nor was it really a scientific approach. 
But Chu Hsi was a profound scholar deeply versed in the Clas¬ 
sics, and it is impossible to say that he did not rightly understand 
it. Unfortunately, all the later discoveries after him were not 
utilized in the translations. 

The eighteenth century researches in this work were mainly 
centred in the philological field or in its literary aspect, one as¬ 
pect of the four which will be discussed presently. With regard 
to its metaphysical aspect, it should be left as it is. We hesitate 
to call it a philosophy, although it is highly metaphysical in na¬ 
ture; it is unwise to systematize it into a philosophy in our mod¬ 
ern fashion. Just as the Greek logic represented by Aristotle, the 
Indian logic by Gaudapada and other shastris, the Chinese logic 
by Mo Tze and other dialecticians (which has now become almost 
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obsolete) all resembled each other in essence but differed in 
form, so these systems must be left standing separately as they 
were, instead of putting the formula of the one upon the other or 
forcing one into another channel. The same is the case with the 
Book of Changes. So globular in its construction, so multiple 
and complex in its contents with so many divergencies and con¬ 
tradictions in all directions, it is also impossible to bring it suc¬ 
cessfully into any new form suited to our modern mentality. We 
may accept it in total, taking everything in it for granted and 
come to our own conclusions, or we may neglect or reject it in 
total. It is still a living knowledge, though originated from the 
most ancient times, and it has a formula of its own not spoilt by 
our modern systematization. 

Generally metaphysics in China includes three main works; 
first, this Book of Changes; second, Laotze, and third, Djuang 
Tze. Basing study of Being upon this book as a fundamental, one 
may proceed to the study of the Non-Being of the other two and, 
by these three together, one may comprehend the Being and 
Non-Being in total. To comprehend Being and Non-Being in total 
means to realize Tao, the Supreme Being or, in our modern lan¬ 
guage, to embrace God. It is just such a spiritual learning to be 
approached through the layers of consciousness above the mind. 
And, it may be remarked, to go from that attainment to any 
emancipation would be only a side-step. 

Tracing the history of this Ek)ok, we find it was the compos¬ 
ite work of four authors or, if we prefer, of four great minds — 
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all sages, as they were called in China. First, Fu Hsi was sup¬ 
posed to be the original author of the eight trigrams. Three 
straight lines placed above one another form a trigram. The 
straight line may be broken in the middle, forming two separate 
segments still considered a “line”, or it is a whole; only eight 
variations are possible in this arrangement. Two trigrams placed 
one above another form a hexagram and sixty-four variations are 
possible. At this point the tradition varied: one saying was that 
Fu Hsi was also the author of the sixty-four hexagrams®; anoth¬ 
er saying was that he formed only the eight trigrams. Next, it 
was King Wen who wrote the “judgements”; then the Duke of 
Chow wrote the “words on the lines”. Fourth, Confucius wrote 
Commentaries on it, as noted above. About the historicity of the 
last three authors there is no more doubt, but about the first 
one, there can be some discussion. It was called a Book of Three 
Sages, excluding yet the Duke of Chow. 

Fu Hsi (otherwise also called Bao Hsi) was merely a legend¬ 
ary hero of the race in primitive times. We cannot be sure wheth¬ 
er it was the collective name of a clan or the individual name of a 
chieftain. It seems reasonable to suppose that the eight trigrams 
were just signs designed in the primitive society first by someone 
called Fu Hsi, and their duplication into sixty-four hexagrams a 


© The author of 64 hexagrams has been attributed to 4 persons according to 4 
schools; 

1) Fu Hsi. 2) Shea Lung. 3) Emperor Yu. 4) King Wen. 
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natural turn. There is almost no doubt that the trigrams were in¬ 
timately connected with the formation of the ancient script, as 
three of them could be identified with three ancient words. Mo¬ 
reover, it is not too bold to suppose that both the trigrams and 
hexagrams, because of their simplicity, preceded or were parallel 
to the use of words. The invention of the written script could be 
attributed to not only one person, such as Ts’ang Chieh of semi¬ 
legendary history, but could only be multiple in its origin, 
judged by the manifold diversity of the scripts. Even in the or¬ 
ganized society of the modern age it would be difficult for any 
person, however powerful he might be, to force into use a sys¬ 
tem of language created by him alone. We would suppose rather 
that it was Ts’ang Chieh who brought the then prevalent diverse 
and numerous forms of words into a sort of standardization for 
the convenience of the people, and hence the legend came into 
being. The same could be the case with the trigrams and hexa¬ 
grams. They might have been in vogue in the primitive society as 
abstract symbols or even words before someone, either Fu Hsi or 
King Wen, brought them to a certain systematization. In the 
nomad or half-nomad and half-agricultural society, all such hexa¬ 
grams or symbols such as 

‘‘water above thunder, to stay” (3rd), 

“water under the mountain, a spring” (4th), 

“water above heaven, to wait” (5th), 

“water under heaven, conflict” (6th), 

“earth above water, the army”(7th). 
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“water above earth» union” (8th), etc. etc. 
could have their practical significance, and any such design made 
on the earth or on a tree or on the cliff could indicate something 
significant to the traveller. In the comparatively barren land, the 
symbol of a “well” (48th) found somewhere could indicate the 
existence of a well nearby, or the symbol of the “abysmal” 
(29th), a pit-fall. The symbols of “decrease” (41st), and “in¬ 
crease” (42nd), “obstruction” (39th). and “deliverance” 
(40th), “marriage” (54th), and “the family” (37th) etc. maybe 
assumed to have had sociological value and all trigrams and hexa¬ 
grams to have preceded their mystic applications in later ages. 

As the language developed, these signs gradually fell out of 
use. Such a system remained and it was directed entirely to the 
use of divination in the hands of magicians. Two other systems 
based upon the trigrams existed before the present one, but they 
were lost and we cannot tell what their contents were as only 
their names remained. Since the present one was first commented 
upon by King Wen of the Chow dynasty, and later by the Duke 
of Chow, it was known as the “System of (instead of the “Book 
of”) Changes of the Chow Dynasty”. 

This is then the ancient sociological aspect which may or 
may not be of great importance. If we believe in the evolution of 
mankind in general, if we believe in the development from a bar¬ 
barian society into a civilized one, then the assessment above 
could be true, and the later explanations — “Discussions of the 
Trigrams” or the Eighth Wing, (Ch. 111,7,8,9,10,11; Baynes’ 
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trl. pp. 292 — 300) — could be regarded as remnants of the 
ancient tradition. Once fallen out of use and retained only as a 
system of divination in the hands of magicians, these ancient ab¬ 
stract symbols representing material objects or attributes in 
primitive times had to be re-interpreted, and it was at once the 
problem of the oracle-consulter to make some real sense from the 
abstract symbols which he chanced upon. Words of the ancient 
sages were there which were considered divine, and from those 
divine words which were said to have great occult power, he 
could take his advice. Yet we fail to understand the raison d’etre 
of such divination based upon the Book of Changes. 

In the Introduction to the English translation, C. G. Jung, 
world famous psychiatrist, when he was more than eighty years 
of age had written his own experience in consulting this I Ching 
or Book of Changes, and hinted upon the notion of causality as a 
prejudice of the Westerners. “The less one thinks about the the¬ 
ory of the I Ching , the more soundly one sleeps,” he remarked. 
The whole Introduction was very trying insofar as the thoughts 
of the ancient oriental world cannot be forced into a fashion sui¬ 
ted to the modern occidental mentality. In our ancient Chinese 
scholarship causality was not ignored but chance had no place, 
nor was coincidence taken into consideration. It was only taken 
for granted that certain circumstances occasioned a certain hap¬ 
pening which we call chance, but these circumstances were not 
known. Coincidence was then entirely explained by events in cor¬ 
respondence; this will be treated a little more in detail later on. 
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It is certain that a thing on a different plane presents a dif¬ 
ferent prospect or outlook. The division of the “parts of Being” 
made in the Upanishads found its counterpart in China far back 
in the Han dynasty. It was more a common belief than a system 
of philosophy in Chinese history. Causality on the physical plane 
holds goodt but it is less evident on the vital and even less on the 
mental plane; we still admit causality by itself to be an axiomatic 
truth with only difference in degrees of manifestation. On planes 
higher than mind where we tread the paths of mysticism, causal¬ 
ity as we normally understand it may or may not exist. It is then 
a matter not left to the matter-entranced scientists but to highly 
enlightened souls to pronounce any judgement. If the sticks of 
Moses and those of the Egyptians could be changed into snakes, 
or if water could be turned into wine by Jesus, we simply call 
such events wonders, because these happenings baffle our mod¬ 
ern scientists. If anyone takes them seriously, we are inclined to 
think that he has something wrong in his head, and a treatment 
by Prof. C. G. Jung would perhaps be recommended. Things 
pertaining to other spheres we do not think of, and hence we 
sleep more soundly. Yet we may still assume that causality ex¬ 
ists in other spheres; it may be of a different “outlook”. 

Yet the Book of Changes is neither a book of wonders nor a 
heap of meaningless words under the handsome disguise of mys¬ 
ticism, nor meaningless oracles to be consulted by superstitious 
persons. If it were so it would have perished long ago, for no code of 
nonsense used by imposters could have passed the intelligentsia 
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throughout the past ages. On the contrary, endless books were 
written on it and numerous cases of its wholesome effects in the 
field of human affairs have been recorded in history. Generally 
no one ever doubted the authority of its four aspects: the first its 
literary; the second its metaphysical; the third its artistic; and 
the fourth its mystic aspect. Only the third aspect remained 
somehow obscure, and the rest were clear. To quote a passage 
from its “Great Treatise’% 

“The Book of Changes contains a fourfold Path (Tao) 
of the holy sages. In speaking, we should be guided by its 
judgements; in action by its changes; in making objects, we 
should be guided by its images; in seeking an oracle, we 
should be guided by its pronouncements. 

This translation is not precise. It is not exactly that “in speaking 
we should be guided by its judgements,” though that can be the 
verbal sense. It is simply “those who are fond of words appreci¬ 
ate its sayings. ” In other words, as a piece of literature both in 
verse and prose, it is of high value, paramount and everlasting. 
In it are included certain principles which fall short of scientific 
proofs, yet they are verifiable and we prefer to call them verifia¬ 
ble beliefs if not verifiable truths. Since our universe is a large 
one — somewhat larger than the reach of our thinking mind — 


0 Bayne’s trl. Vol. l.p. 337. 
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we must suppose that there are in it other than modern scientific 
truths. These we usually take for granted, so a word of elucida¬ 
tion is needed, and for this we must at once step into the field of 
metaphysics. 

In the context of the Book of Changes, three primal powers 
constitute the universe- ‘‘the Way (Tao) of Heaven is in it, the 
Way (Tao) of earth is in it, and the Way (Tao) of man is in 
it. Heaven indeed represents God, but together with Earth it 
is what we call Nature and Man is an entity that stands between 
these two. A step further leads to the belief that he is the fulfil¬ 
ment of the two, capable of exercising his influence on these 
two, and hence he is in a way the master of the universe. It is 
said; 


“When he acts in advance of heaven, heaven does not 
contradict him. When he follows heaven, he adapts himself 
to the time of heaven. If heaven itself does not resist him, 
how much less do men, gods and spirits!”® 

What is meant here by acting “in advance of heaven” and the 
man not being contradicted thereby is simply the conquest of na¬ 
ture, just as he cultivates the virgin soil and tames the horse, 
and develops the natural resources for his own welfare. But he 


® Vol 1. p. 377. 

(D Bayne.s’ tri. Vol. II. pp. 15 —16. 
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must also adapt himself to the time of heaven in the sense that he 
must take the right action at the right moment, just as he can 
plant grain only in spring and not in \vinter. These things are too 
plain to need any explanation. But here is a subtle point that 
stands like a slight deflection in the centre of a circle which, 
when extended, makes a tremendous difference in distance on the 
circumference. The Man considers himself an entity between 
these two primary powers and, being himself also a power and 
hence the master of them, he is also conscious that whatever fills 
the space between these two is he himself, and so he is every¬ 
where. This can only best be understood in the light of the Indi¬ 
an philosophy of the Self of Atman, and Neo-Confucians had 
made this point very clear. Furthermore, since he has within him 
what we call divine nature, he is conscious of himself as being 
capable of becoming divine. The word “entity” used here is still 
not the exact equivalent of the original Chinese which means lit¬ 
erally “the top-most beam of a roof” or “a pole”, just as we 
speak of the north- or south-pole, representing the extremity in a 
triad. In other words, he stands supreme between heaven and 
earth and therefore he is himself a priori a God-like being. 

To the God-fearing people of Western traditional beliefs 
such a belief seems to be entirely absurd. Yet if we take what is 
said in the Book of Genesis — that God made man according to 
His own image — as a parable, we see that this is the same idea 
put in another form. If man is the image of God, then he is like 
God. To be “like God” does not make any sense unless it is 
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further inferred that he is capable of becoming God. This idea 
was indeed implicit in Genesis, yet the ancient sage who had 
written this line had the wisdom of stopping just here in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding, because it was a book written for 
everyone and not for only the chosen few. There is ever a strain 
of God-seeking in the history of mankind, from the ancient 
Egyptian kings to the Greco-Roman world, from the Gymnoso- 
phists and Yogins to the desert-hermits and pillar-saints, a strain 
that, though exposed to much ridicule — such as to dress and 
decorate the body like the legendary Apollo or Hercules or Isis, 
or simply to let oneself be worshipped as a god, as Alexander did 
after he conquered Darius — showed the belief that a possibility 
existed for the human being to become divine and like God. The 
story among Chinese was indeed not too different, only perhaps 
there were fewer fanatics and a purer air in the spiritual field, 
unclouded by the heavy smoke of frankincense or the hectacombs 
burned profusely on the altar. 

Gradually we see the discrepancy growing more manifest, 
and the distance increasing. The Chinese mind is never atheistic, 
of that we may be sure. But the centre of gravity of belief is still 
in Man, and since he is one of the “poles” in the universe, he is 
ever conscious that he has his own part to play in this world, and 
when justice has been done in his proper sphere of society, he re¬ 
mains satisfied and then leaves everything to God. Yet his God 
still lies somewhat within the field of Man. Extending this con¬ 
cept to the extreme, it is man who created God out of his own 
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imagination, a reverse of the statement in Genesis. In such a pa¬ 
gan religion or belief from the Christian point of view, there is no 
conception of “original sin”, nor fear of the wrath of God, nor 
special love for Him — and Love as explained in the foregoing 
chapters is his, is that which he has to realize — nor the aspira¬ 
tion towards a paradise nor the abhorrence of a hell. 

This serves as the key to the Chinese mentality, a clear no¬ 
tion of which may lead to a correct understanding of the Book. In 
seeking the Divine Perfection it is believed to be the utmost per¬ 
fection within the limits of man, which, as history tells, can be 
unlimited. Translated into human activities, this gives rise to the 
expressions of what in Greek is called “ megalopsychia ” and 
“megaloprepeia”, commonly found among the ancients and their 
achievements. This explains alos why Buddhism had found an 
easier entrance into China because, apart from numerous points 
of concordance in its teachings with the Confucian, it emphasized 
also the self-reliance of man. Christianity (including the religion 
of the Israelites) was twice introduced into China and failed 
twice, each trial lasting for only a few decades, and the present 
missionary campaign is the third experiment which began less 
than a hundred years ago. An over-emphasis on the adoration of 
a personal God and the Creator of the universe, or on the glory 
of the other world after death, or on “original sin” could perhaps 
find less response among the Chinese; though ultimately, a Chi¬ 
nese, after his own tremendous effort and self-exertion, would 
also say in his utmost humility: “O God, it is Thy Will that has 
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to be accomplished and not mine. ” 

In the system of the Book of Changes, Man is always repre¬ 
sented by the middle line in a trigram, with Heaven above and 
Earth below, or he is represented by the two middle lines in a 
hexagram, viz. the lower line of the “outer trigram” above, and 
the upper line of the “inner trigram” below. He is always in the 
middle or in the centre, a balanced position that finds its impor¬ 
tance in every field of human activity. The theory of “medium” 
together with “harmony” was well exemplified in music, and as a 
philosophy it developed in the so-called “Doctrine of the Mean”, 
which will be treated in another chapter, (ch. XIV) 

Next, in the analogy of Heaven and Earth, two principles 
are evolved* that which is dark, Yin, and that which is light, 
Yang. It is what may be called a dualistic-monism, a principle 
which, in Chinese, is called Tao, variously translated as “the 
Way”, “the Path”, or “the Truth”. These two ever-increasing 
and decreasing make up the Change, just as day and night, hot 
and cold seasons succeed each other. The “old” and “young” sta¬ 
ges of both — a theory that held the field for many centuries up- 
to present — was a comparatively late formulation. In the inces¬ 
sant movement of the universe, there could be progress and ret¬ 
rogression of both, but nothing like an “old” or “young” stage of 
either, as both these terms are relative and undetermined; and as 
progress does not follow a straight course ad infinitum, but a cy¬ 
clic one, vSO either coming to its extreme becomes a reversal of it¬ 
self and is changed to its opposite. But comprehending and gove 
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rning and regulating both is Goodness®, and accomplishing ei¬ 
ther is the Essence. As yet it is still a cosmic principle, hut, 
when translated in the human plane, “the man of Love sees it 
and calls it Love, the man of Wisdom sees it and calls it Wis¬ 
dom. The common people use it daily without being aware of 
it.” 

Originally these two principles might refer to the male and 
female sex. Yang has been translated as the Creative (Das 
Schdpferische) and Yin, the Receptive (Das Empfangende), 
both terms being uncomprehensive. The ancient view tells us 
that neither alone could be productive, and only through a com¬ 
bination of the two could there be a creation. Both are equal in 
potency and in magnitude and, as independent principles, both 
are mutually necessary. There is no basis of Chu Hsi’s theory 
that the Yang is always larger than the Yin; his idea came per¬ 
haps from the notion that heaven (space) is larger than the 
earth. Otherwise ‘ large ^ and ‘ smalF must be understood in 
their German equivalents ^Vergrosserung’ and ^Verkleinerung’ 
indicating states of waxing or waning of each. As a biune princi¬ 
ple it stood originally above morality, until the time of (Confucius 
when the ethical mentality crept into this system and degraded 


® This passage has heen too literally translated in the German version; “Als 
Fortsetzender is er gut. Als Vollender ist er das Wesen. ” (Taschenausgabe, Das Buch 
der Wandlungen, S. 276) And hence in English;“As continuer, it is good. As comple¬ 
ter, it is the essence. ” (The I Ching, Vol. I. p. 320) The “Fortsetzender” or “contin¬ 
uer” does not convey any sense. 
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Yin to something evil. Fundamentally this indicated the equality 
of sexes. Neither could be without its opposite. Even in the hu¬ 
man body, whether of man or of woman, in the sound and 
healthy constitution both are found to be present in an equilibri¬ 
um and neither can be dispensed with without causing an end to 
life. 

Next, a word on the conception of Change may be noted. 
Generally speaking, a verisimilitude can be found in the philoso¬ 
phy of Heraclitus (525 — 475 B. C. ), who sees the cosmos as in 
volved in a constant flux and nothing in it having any perma¬ 
nence. “One cannot descend twice into the same stream,” it is 
said. (‘Fr^ 41, 81) Or, “All comes from One, and One from 
All”, (‘Fr’ 59) Or, “God is day and night, summer and winter, 
war and peace, satiety and hunger. ” (‘Fr’ 36) All these theses 
can he extracted from the Book of Changes without descending to 
scholastic trickery. The same strain of thought appeared in Indi¬ 
an philosophy — let us be cautious in the matter of chronology, 
and not try to say which preceded or was influenced by which — 
an over-emphasis on the Anitya or changing aspect of nature de¬ 
veloped into a pessimistic view of life, especially in Buddhism, 
which held it as the first of the Four Uddanam. But in ancient 
Chinese philosophy, the theory of Changes took a humanistic 
turn ere it developed into any speculative philosophy, “AH” is 
supposed to be involved in the Changes, but in the Changes there 
is the Supreme, synonymous to the “One” of Heraclitus, other¬ 
wise also translated as the Great Primal Beginning (Tai Chi). It 
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is from the Supreme (Tai Chi) that the two primary forces were 
generated. Furthermore» all movements in the universe were 
started by the action of these two forces» and all their move¬ 
ments proceed in expansion or contraction» progress or retro¬ 
gression* attraction or repulsion, ascent or descent without ces¬ 
sation. A principle of duality is understood, yet it is one. 

On the other hand, the static reality of the universe has nev¬ 
er been ignored, though changes were often stressed. Once more 
let us take, for instance, the view of man. In Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism, a man is a “continuity” of changes and nothing else, and 
for him there is almost no static condition. That theory has its 
pragmatic purpose insofar as it enables man to break down his 
ego, because he has no true individuality, and by means of reali¬ 
zing this he attains to emancipation. But in the Chinese Tao a 
man is considered as a primal power, he is not without reality, 
and he has his zenith to achieve which is the God-like Man. 
This, in a religious sense, may also he his emancipation. Change 
in the phenomenal world is only one aspect of Tao, while the 
substratum of all changes, Tao in itself , does not change. No¬ 
where in the Book of Changes can we find any teaching that there 
is no other reality in the universe except a continuity of changes. 
In every trigram or hexagram, a line represents a fixed condition 
which is changeable, yet of a definite status, just as Heaven has 
its position above and E^rth below. The positions and order of 
the lines cannot change. “As the firm and the yielding lines 
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displace one another, change and transformation arise. In 
other words, change and transformation arise a posteriori to a 
fixity and definiteness. Furthermore, change does not take place 
at random, it has its “logos”, variously translated as “law” or 
“reaj5on”. Generally speaking, this “Logos” can best be under¬ 
stood in the light of the first passage of the Gospel of St. John. 
Neo-Confucianism in the Sung dynasty is nothing else than a 
knowledge of this “logos”. And the Supreme Logos is none other 
than the logos in everything. We read the following passage; 

“By means of the easy and simple we grasp the reason 
(logos) of the whole world. When the reason (logos) of the 
world is grasped, therein lies perfection of the status (of 
Man). ”® 


The so-called “easy and simple” was originally an attribute 
derived from a philological explanation of the word I, meaning 
“change” but also meaning “easy”. Theories on forms of changes 
such as “interchange”, “reciprocal change”, “reversal change”, 
“transposing change”, “opposite change” etc. were developed in 
detail in later ages, but the positive side of “change”, the “non- 


© 1. p. 310. 

(2) I. 308. This passage has been misunderstood by D. T. Suzuki, and wrongly 
translated as “Through change (?) and selection (?) is obtained the reason of the uni¬ 
verse. When the reason of the universe is obtained, the perfect (?) abides in its midst. ” 
(Videi A Brief History of Early Chinese Philosophy p. 17). 
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change” including “unchangeability”, was contained in the original 
idea. Thus when we come to the word “Change”, three ideas are 
at once evident: first, changes, implying multiplicity; second, 
non-change, meaning stability, firmness, and also unchange¬ 
ability; and third, easiness, suggesting simplicity. The third 
idea is indeed an external attribute, yet together with the second 
item it forms a practical philosophy of life which is exceedingly 
useful. Any action, taken at the right moment and in a right 
way, by the measure of its unchangeability, can be considered 
perfect. If a perfection is attained which allows no further alter¬ 
native and being capable of no further change, that must be a 
state in accord with Divine Perfection. Fundamentally perfection 
is to be sought in the logos of all states of Being in the universe, 
and not merely in the external phenomena which are always 
changing. Furthermore, to take hold of a certain principle or to 
grasp several main points of a principle in order to meet the mul¬ 
titudinous exigencies and endless vicissitudes of life is a key to 
supreme success. Reducing this attitude to a very simple formu¬ 
la, it is to confront every change with non-change. There is in it 
rest and constancy, and there is in it easiness and happiness. 
“Because of the good in the easy and the simple, it corresponds 
with the supreme virtue. ”® Further reasoning leads to the phi¬ 
losophy of Lao Tze, which need not be discussed here. 

To conclude such a simple exposition, words of Sri Aurob- 


® I. p. 325. 
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indo -— jurare in verba magistri — in “Notes on Bergson” may 
be quoted in helping to elucidate the idea: 

“In the world of our experience contradictories often 
complement and are necessary to each other’s existence. 
Change is possible only if there is a status from which to 
change; but status again exists only as a step that pauses, a 
step in the continuous passage of change or a step on which 
change pauses before it passes into another step in its crea 
tive passage. And behind this relation is a duality of eternal 
status and eternal motion and behind this duality is some¬ 
thing that is neither status nor change but contains both as 
its aspects — and That is likely to be the true Reality, ” 

And That ,,, a Chinese scholar would cry: “Logos!” ... 
“That aspect of it which cannot be fathomed in terms of the light 
(Yang) and the dark (Yin) is called Spirit, ”®“That” being ex- 
istent in both and indeed at the same time transcendent to both, 
is said to be “unfathomable” — as the old commentary goes. 


© I. p. 323. 





CHAPTER X 
BOOK OF CHANGES 
(continued) 


That the Book of Changes has drawn much attention to itself in 
all ages in the East and recently also in the West must be due to, 
among other reasons, its use in divination. As human beings are 
totally ignorant of the future, any knowledge that professes it¬ 
self capable of enlightening them about the future will likely 
draw the utmost attention and curiosity. But the foreknowledge 
of anything has never been much appreciated by the intelligentsia 
in China. However, since the divination of the Book of Changes 
is of a different nature, (and that again is only one of its four as¬ 
pects) it still maintains the dignified position of a Classic. It was 
said by Confucius that “those who are pure, silent, very subtle 
and minute, are those people deeply versed in the Book of Chan¬ 
ges”, but the defect of such knowledge is that it “tends to make 
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one thievish” ♦ and that defect must be obliterated 

People in the West have often found their guidance in times 
of great doubt or distress in a particular passage in the Bible. 
The same purpose was served by the Book of Changes in the 
East, only the passage was determined through calculation. 
Among oracles, this would belong to the category of the “sane” 
in contrast to the “ecstatic” or “enthusiastic” form of divination, 
as classified by Plato in his Phaedrus. Predictions, prophecies, 
oracles of all kinds were found among every race in the past, and 
great minds like Socrates and Plato, not to say the Graeco-Ro¬ 
man world in general, believed in oracles. Oracles are mostly 
concerned with events in the future, since the present and the 
past are somehow already known. But it seems that the inspired 
words of the priest or priestess, or the magicians or the prophets 
had no definite code, and their indications had no general charac¬ 
teristics in common, though on the whole they might be consid¬ 
ered religious. The Indian Nirgranthas in acient times with their 
magic formulas drawn on the ground or the Gipsy fortune-tellers 
with their cards nowadays may foretell something of the future, 
and that even with a certain precision but it is doubtful whether 
they have had any principle in general in any book form apart 
from their oral traditions and experiences, and a good deal of 
humbug and imposture. With the Book of Changes the case is 
entirely different. There are definite principles represented by a 
set of symbols, and the consultation requires definite calculations. It 
has a system of its own, and we might be inclined to call it 
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almost a “science”, if it were not so mystic in nature. 

In the Book of Changes, numbers are used for calculation. 
In our modern view, the numbers and figures themselves do not 
contain any philosophy and thoughts attached to them are quite 
arbitrary and external. “To attach importance to all sorts of 
numbers and figures is an innocent amusement”, as Hegel says 
in his Smaller Logic, “but it is also a sign of deficiency of intel¬ 
lectual resources. ” Yet, in the traditional Chinese view, num¬ 
bers are not without their intrinsic value. 1 is considered a Yang 
number, or odd number, and 2 a Yin, an even number or dual. 
But 1 cannot be a number. 2 can not be a number, since it can 
still be a positive and a negative side of the 1. Yet, when there is 
already 1, “ the ‘ idea ’ of the 1 and the ‘ word ’ one make 2. ” 
(Djuang Tze). That “ideas” (translated by Baynes as 
“thoughts”) and “words” were different things was also spoken 
of by Confucius in his Great Commentary. When 1 and 2 are in 
existence, 3 is the spontaneous result. Here we have first an 
“accomplished number” in the strict sense of the word. 5 is a 
number which contains one primary Yang number, 3, and one 
primary Yin number, 2. It stands in the middle of the numbers 
with 1, 2, 3, 4 before, and 6, 7, 8, 9 behind; and it is called 
the “ancestor of numbers”. In the arrangement of a Magic 
Square which was probably first formed by the inhabitants of the 
Lo River, a tributary of the Yellow River, it is placed in the 
middle. The Magic Square has nothing magical in it, it is actually an 
“ innocent amusement ”. But this “ ancestor of numbers ” 
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corresponds with the Pythagorean theory of 5 being a number of 
“marriage”, perhaps because of the primary Yin and Yang going 
together. If this couple is taken as a unit, the first change of 1 
begins with 7, because added by 5 it makes 6, but 7 would be 2 
plus 5. CLieh Tze) 9 is the end of all numbers, and 10 comes to 
1 again. If numbers are arranged in the dualistic principle of Yin 
and Yang, both having their extreme stages (called also the 
“old” stages, viz. capable of changing to the opposites) then the 
primary Yang number, 3, has its extreme stage in 9, and the 
primary Yin number, 2, has its extreme stage in 6, being both 
multiplied by the “accomplished number” 3. The multiplication 
shows a growth to the fullest extent, and that with an equal 
number shows the equality in magnitude as well as in potency or 
capacity. In our modern language, in such a relative dualistic 
view of the cosmos, Yang may represent Space and Yin, Time. 9 
is more than 7 in Space, or greater or “older”, but 8 is “youn¬ 
ger” than 6 in Time, in the sense that the 8th comes after the 6th 
in the sequence. So, only these two numbers 6 and 9 were used 
to represent the different lines of the hexagrams, and among the 
64 hexagrams, the number of lines was equally divided between 
these two principles, each having 192. This is then neither real 
philosophy nor mysticism, but while it is merely a convenient way of 
numerical representation, it seems to have relation to both. 

As we proceed further, we find the process a mechanical 
one, not without its charm to satisfy our intellectual curiosity, 
but, in any case, without any delineated philosophy nor any 
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degree of mysticism. In calculation, 50 is used and from that on¬ 
ly 49 is employed; be it 49 yarrow stalks, as used in ancient 
days, or 49 pebbles, or of anything. These 49 stalks are first di¬ 
vided into two groups at random, and 1 is taken out from the 
right group. Then each group is counted through by fours, be¬ 
cause 4 is taken as a unit. The result is; what remains on the left 
is 1, or 2, or 3, or 4; then what remains on the right is 3, or 2, 
or 1, or 4 respectively. This is called the first change. Of the re¬ 
mainder on both sides taken together, with the one already taken 
out before-hand, the whole number is either 5 or 9. 9 is consid¬ 
ered dual because it contains two units; 5 containing only one 
unit, is single. With these set apart, the two groups are again 
mixed together, separated at random again and counted again. 
The same process is repeated thrice. In the second and third 
changes, what remains on the left is 1, or 2, or 3, or 4; what 
remains on the right is 2, or 1, or 4, or 3. Together with the 
one taken out, the number is either 4 or 8, 4 being single and 8, 
dual. Three changes make one line. By the remainders taken to¬ 
gether, only four variations are possible: 


a) 3 singles =13 =01d Yang 

b) 2 singles 
1 dual 

c) 2 duals 
1 single 

d) 3 duals =25 =01d Yang 


= 17 = Young Yin 


= 21 =Young Yin 
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In repeating this eighteen times» a hexagram is figured out, 
drawing from bottom to top in succession. Words found under 
this hexagram in the Book of Changes are referred to for guid¬ 
ance. Since the “great” or “old” Yin and Yang lines change, an¬ 
other hexagram may be drawn from the one already found, and 
the passages under these lines together with the second hexa¬ 
gram may be referred to. But also two more trigrams can be 
found within the hexagram; first, the third line to the fifth line, 
and second, the second line to the fourth line. Thesie must also 
be taken into consideration, so the range covered is fairly broad. 

But with regard to the single and dual numbers, the ancient 
Chinese view is slightly different from the modern. 3 is consid¬ 
ered round, because it corresponds roughly to the tc. 4 is consid¬ 
ered square, because of its root, 2. We learn that Heaven is 
round and Earth is square. It is not that a physical heaven is 
round and the earth globe is square, but rather the Tao or Trtith 
of Heaven and Earth is “round” (spherical) and “square” (a 
square cube). ® In our modern language. Heaven or Spirit is 
spherical in the sense that It is all-comprehensive and all perva¬ 
sive, and in Itself one. Earth refers to the physical Nature, 
whose multiple and diversified truths or mechanical laws are 
square and from which Man, also related to it, cannot escape. It 
implies straight lines, surfaces, edges, and hence limitations. In 
the calculation, 3 is taken in whole, while 4 is taken of its square 


(D Vide; Elder Tai's Coniwienfary cm Lt. 
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root. And thus we come to the figures 6, 7, 8, 9 again. We see 
the following table; 


No. of remainders 

a) 3 s. =3X3 = 9 

b) 2s. =2X3 

Id. +2= 8 

c) 2d. =2X2 

Is. +3= 7 

d) 3d. =2X3=6 


No. of stalks counted 
36=4X9 

32=4X8 

28 = 4X7 
24=4X6 


At this point we cannot keep from admiring the ingenuity 
in formulating such a numerical device to represent the progress 
and retrogression, combination and separation etc. of these two 
forces already symbolized in abstract figures in lines. A most 
simple system of trigrams was used to represent all the changes 
in the universe — if that was a thing impossible, at least it was 
so intended — and here again we find another simpler method 
imposed upon the other in numerical representations. Unfortu¬ 
nately such an intelligence in numbers had not developed into 
any high or scientific mathematics. It ceased there as a primitive 
device of divination, and when oracles and divinations were 
highly valued, science could not flourish. 

Next, we come to the question of consultation. “Had not 
the Changes come into use in the period of middle antiquity? 
Had not those who composed the Changes great care and 
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sorrow?” (Vol. I p. 370) Traditionally the Book was consulted 
only in times of doubts. In the oracles on tortoivse-shells, it was 
asked whether it would rain when one went out for hunting, a 
custom in the Shang dynasty. “Middle antiquity” refers to the 
period since the beginning of the Chow dynasty. Simple and 
crude questions were no longer asked and people consulted the 
Book only on grave occasions. It was the proper guidance for 
the right action to be found. In life we often find ourselves con¬ 
fronted with a dilemma and we have to make a choice. A doubt 
means there are at least two ways, equally good or equally bad, 
and we do not know which to follow. When we have no doubts, 
this Book is not consulted. When one’s direction has already 
been determined, this Book is also no longer consulted. Two 
words appear very often in the Book, translated as ‘ good for¬ 
tune^ and ‘misfortune^, which, in a more literal rendering 
would be ‘ auspicious ’ and ‘ inauspicious ’, or rather ‘ toward ’ 
and ‘ untoward^ Strictly speaking, fortune-telling is of a differ¬ 
ent character, and we have no reason to believe that those sages 
or great minds were so much concerned with the blind fortunes 
of men as with their proper ways and actions. 

Secondly, we must understand that this Book is for “Chun 
Tze” or “superior men”, and not for small men. This term ap¬ 
peared in the first volume 58 times and in the second volume 47 
times, and 21 times again in the appended treatises. We can 
imagine that questions asked by the “superior men” are usually 
of a different nature, at least they are not so mucli concerned 
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with personal “good fortune” or “naisfortune” and the very 
same words found as an answer may be understood in another 
sense than the ordinary interpretation. But, even then, the 
laymen may go to the professional diviner to ask such questions 
as whether his or her beloved at a distance will return in near 
future or whether some person in the family may be cured of a 
certain disease. These questions are permissible and this Book 
may be consulted, as the tradition goes. When the diviner is 
least interested in the matter and the questioner most sincere 
and earnest, then the answer given is most likely to come true. 
So it depends much upon the attitude towards divination. 

As the tradition goes, it is not considered a sacrilege or 
profanation to consult the Book even on trifling matters; one 
may even play with it. But if one has fathomed its depth to a 
cerain extent and is actually capable of telling something of the 
future with certainty, then one has to pay a heavy price for it. 
It seems to be one of the mechanical laws in the universe that 
things in the future should not be revealed if they are known. 
In the meaningful mythology of ancient Greece and we take 
examples from the very distant and different lands to illustrate 
the same common phenomenon — Laokoon foresaw the trick of 
the wooden horse and, just at the very moment he was about to 
proclaim it, he was at once strangled by snakes. The matter 
known to him was by no means through any of the mystical or 
occult ways; even then, it was prohibited. Thus we see the 
ancient Greek wisdom tells of the same thing. In Chinese society. 
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diviners, soothsayers, fortune-tellers are looked down upon as 
a low class and the most famous and prominent among them 
usually come to an infamous end, a tragic or catastrophic 
death. Whether this fact has any truth in it or not can be doub¬ 
ted, but the invariable experience shows that it is true. It 
seems that the future can only be known to the All-wise and 
Provident One above, and anyone who attempts to wrest some 
knowledge of it from His hands will surely “knock his head”. 
But if one is graced with some power of knowing the future, 
and is sure of the fact (which may or may not be the case with 
the diviners in general) then the case may be different. 

Be that as it may, how can the grass-stalks or pebbles 
counted have anything to do with events occuring at a distance 
in space and in time? So the whole system may be discarded as 
superstition, as factually it was, letting those “superior men” 
brood over it, or the lower class people bother about it. But oc¬ 
cultists would say that it is only mystic calculation. How is it 
possible? It is possible in the field of mysticism. That, the ra¬ 
tionalists would say, is again superstition. Let us take the case 
a little more objectively from the historical point of view- if 
such divination were entirely explicable to the thinking mind, 
then everything could have been explained long, long ago and it 
would have ceased to be an art as such. If, on the contrary, it 
were entirely inexplicable to the thinking mind, then so many 
books on it could not have been written and the Book itself 
might also have long, long ago gone out of existence. But as an 
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esoteric teaching it always subsisted throughout the ages and 
the secret teachings were not made known to the public. Some 
say that when the theories were taught, oaths were taken be¬ 
forehand by those pupils not to reveal their secrets, except to 
another generation of students they had chosen, or else they 
might incur divine vengeance. Modern occultists would say that 
it is also inadvisable to teach those who are not initiated the ma¬ 
nipulation of occult powers, lest those who teach may lose them 
at once. That is almost the same thing said in another way. But 
it is also well to suppose that those practioners expert in the art 
of divination may themselves not know the theories of it, just 
as a fine pianist may not know the theory of music or the histo¬ 
ry and construction of the piano. They speak according to this- 
or-that calculation, the result must be this-or-thati but why 
should there be this-or-that result, they cannot tell. 

With regard to the theories or principles of divination, we 
must take many things for granted. To a clear thinking mind, 
these are never scientific truths, they can only be taken as com¬ 
mon beliefs. There may be some truth in such beliefs, but they 
need not be accepted by all. First, we must take for granted 
that there is such a thing as pre-determinism in the universe. If 
a stream of water flows on the ground, it will take a definite 
course and reach its destination as it must, and under those cir¬ 
cumstances in which it flows, it cannot be otherwise. Such an 
analogy is the life of a man. The present is somehow predeter¬ 
mined by the past, and the future by the present. So by the 
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past and present it is not entirely impossible to forecast the fu¬ 
ture. We must suppose that at the moment of divination, the 
answer to a question about a future event is already determined. 
The philosopher may trace the origin of this pre-determination 
to the First Cause, but here lies just the point of greatness of 
the Book of Changes; it points men to the right action to be 
taken or the right attitude to be adopted, instead of purely rel¬ 
ying upon the fatal doom of Fate with everything foreordained. 

Relevant to such a belief is the supposition that all future 
events and occurrences have already been accomplished on a sub¬ 
tler plane than the physical, but as yet they are only unmanifest. 
If by this-or-that means one’s consciousness can be projected or 
can penetrate into that plane, then the prognostication of the fu¬ 
ture is not impossible. Many prophets in the past have done it 
and their prophecies came true. We do not know through what 
means they attained to that knowledge, but in the case of the 
Book of Changes, a definite set of s 3 nnbols was used. 

As the tradition goes, to know anything in the future is not 
the chief problem. We must again take for granted that the fac¬ 
tor of Time is taken in another perspective. The fundamental 
problem is to know a thing in its essence or reality. In mathe¬ 
matics, to calculate dates such as eclipses in the past is the same 
as to calculate those of the future. Here certain fundamental fac¬ 
tors of life are represented, and they are thrown into different 
equations for determining the results, whether of the past or of 
future. And, if Time is not taken in our normal view, then the 
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term “a memory of the future” is neither paradoxical in lan¬ 
guage, nor illogical in reasoning. ® 

Next, we must suppose that all things in the universe, 
whether objects or happenings, are an organic whole in a well- 
balanced Harmony. Here lies perhaps a point of the meritorious 
effects of Chinese culture: people are taught to be ever cautious 
in their acts and words so as not to disturb the Harmony of the 
universe. ® In the ordinary parlance, any harsh word or act con¬ 
sidered as “doing harm or injurious to the Harmony of heaven 
and earth” is condemned, and it is a severe reproach. What con¬ 
stitutes this organic whole is the dualistic-monistic principle of 
Yin and Yang, and, if they are taken as two separate powers, 
they are mutually exchangeable and never cease in their move¬ 
ments. If actions and movements cease, then nothing of Harmo¬ 
ny can be talked of. No matter how multiple and complex the da¬ 
ta of any phenomenon may be, they are supposed to be ultimately 
regulated by these two forces. We human beings exist within a 


(D It is worthwhile here to lake the definitions given by Sri Autobindo into con 
sideration: 

“Time, you can say, is consciousness in action working in Eternity and Space is 
consciousness as being in self-extension. ” (Evening Talks p. 98) 

Further; 

“Time presents itself to human effort as an enemy or a friend, as a resistance, a medium 
or an instrument. But always it is really the instrument of the soul. ... To the Divine, an in¬ 
strument ” (The Synthesis of Yoga , p. 76) 

(2) A typical example of this is to go hunting in the beautiful spring season when 
birds and animals are reproducing. Even capital punishment of criminals was inflicted 
only in winter in peaceful times. 
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great Harmony of these two principles without being consious of 
it. 

Within this conception, everything in the universe is related 
to every other thing, and every act of ours, however insignifi¬ 
cant, has its direct or indirect effect or influence on others and 
vice versa. This interrelation is thinkable even on the physical 
plane. An apple dropping from the tree in my garden may have 
an influence on me, because at the very moment when the fruit is 
dropped, the inner condition of this atmosphere in which I live is 
changed, or rather, its inner balance is changed, just as the 
point of gravitation becomes varied. In a sense we may say that 
nothing is isolated in the world, all are related to, if not strictly 
dependant upon, each other. We know in general that in the 
spirtiual field, Space can be of another kind and distance in space 
does not come into consideration as in our normal ken. As is of¬ 
ten said, occultists have sometimes achieved certain great things, 
either constructive or destructive, before they are realized on the 
physical plane. That is again understandable, because interrela¬ 
tionship involves a complexity of correspondences whether of ac¬ 
tions or movements or of static objects. That may be analogous 
to saying that a change in tune changes its resonance, or the in- 
droduction of a new plant or insect alters the destiny of old 
plants. Actions and reactions of forces never cease in this great 
Harmony, only in this case they are attended with a human will, 
and by enlightened souls it is the Divine’s Will, because theirs 
are not different from His. And in this way they shape things. 
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The diviner cannot consider himself excluded from this great 
Harmony, and the questioner as well, both being forces at play, 
as they are playing with forces. His duty is indeed only to know, 
but “to know” anything is action already taken. He may take 
further actions, but usually he stops at the point of imparting the 
required knowledge to others. Thus, in the end it is found that 
one’s fate is changeable. 

Thus far it seems that hypotheses are built upon hypotheses 
like castles in the air without any firm rational foundation. Yet 
the system is not altogether so irrational as we suppose. The 
firm ground is still the consciousness. Ultimately it is the psy¬ 
chological condition of the questioner and the diviner, or the psy¬ 
chological atmosphere between both of them at the very moment 
of divination that is of primary importance. Both must be sin¬ 
cere, and the latter must be specially disinterested, counting the 
numbers almost automatically without allowing his mind to be 
occupied by inclinations or disinclinations. In other words, he 
must not let mental mixtures interfere with the divination, but 
simply let the higher consciousness point out the answer already 
determined but not yet found out. On the whole, it is the higher 
consciousness that is at work in the process, and sincerity in¬ 
volves much concentration and one-pointedness of mind. The rest 
of the process is merely an intelligent interpretation of those words 
found in the Book, and that depends much upon the worldy experi¬ 
ence and inspiration of the diviner. 

Generally speaking, the divination through the Book of 
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Changes always had marvellous results. We do not find any evil 
resulted from it in society or any harm caused to any individual. 
As “art” always requires genius, we find in every dynasty in the 
past several great geniuses of this “art” and their achievements 
were astonishing. As the “official histories” in China are reliable 
resources, we quote several cases as follows; 

The prince of the Tsin state had doubts as to whether 
he could one day come to the throne. So he himself consul¬ 
ted the Book of Changes, and found “perseverance in Chun 
and remorse in Yii, all being eight in number”. (This means 
that he met the 3rd and the 16th hexagrams. ) All the divin¬ 
ers deemed it inauspicious, saying that “the passage has 
been blocked, the lines wouldn’t do. ” 

But the Minister of Works, named Chi Tze said; This 
indicates good fortune. The Judgements of both hexagrams 
say: — It furthers (one) to establish (or to “install”) 
dukes. ®— If the state of Tsin were not obtained in order to 
offer a strong support to the Royal House, how can a duke 
be established? The question asked is: Cbuld the Tsin state 
be obtained? The answer given is;“It favours the establish¬ 
ment of dukes. ” This means the acquisition of the state. 
What greater good fortune can there be? 


0 Translated as “It furthers one to appoint helpers” (p. 16), and "It fur-fur- 
thcrs one to install helpers. ” — neither being too exact. 
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“Chen represents the carriage, K’an, water, K’un, the 
earth. Chun means magnanimity and generosity, and Yii 
means joy and happiness. ® Carriages are found everywhere, 
in the outer fields as well as in the cities. To instruct people 
in a yielding and fitting manner, and to nourish them as the 
sources of water while they have the generous and fostering 
earth yielding fruits for their enjoyment — without having 
obtained the state, what should all these correspond to? 

“Chen means thunder and also chariots. K’an means la¬ 
bour, symbolizes water? and also the multitude. The main 
thing is the thunder and chariots? and importance should be 
laid upon water and multitude. If the chariots are thunder¬ 
ing, that symbolizes the military strength. If the multitude 
are in a state of docility, that shows civility. Being equipped 
with both military strength and civility, (a state of) great 
prosperity is manifest thereby. 

“So it is called Chun, and its Judgment says* ‘Su¬ 
preme success. Furthering through perseverence. It be¬ 
hoves one not to go anywhere. It favours the establish¬ 
ment of dukes. ^ — The main point is Chen, which means 
the thunder and also the eldest. The eldest is the ‘ su¬ 
preme’. A large docile populace shows a beautiful harmo- 


© Ch6n is the inner trigram of the 3rd and the outer trigram of the 16th hexa¬ 
gram. K’an is the outer of the third, and K’un, the inner of the 16th. So three trigrams 
are here represented. 
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ny, so it is called ‘ furthering ’. And within this multitude 
there is contained the great power of the arousing thunder, 
so ‘ it furthers through perseverence. ^ 

“Thundering chariots above running like water precipi¬ 
tating downwards foretell supremacy over all states. The 
blockade refers to failures in small matters, as it is also 
said;‘It behoves one not to go anywhere. ’ That refers to 
the activities of the individual. But since it is a multitude, 
docile, obedient and equipped with powerful strength, so ‘it 
favours the establishment of dukes. ’ 

“K’un is the mother, and Chen, the eldest son. As an 
old mother is supported by the powerful son, it is a state of 
joy and happiness. Its Judgment says ‘it favours the estab¬ 
lishment of dukes and to set armies marching', this means 
abiding in joy and happiness and a display of military 
strength. 

“So, to conclude* ‘these two hexagrams show definite 
acquisition of the state. This divination proved true. ” 

“Nam Kuai (the governor of a small district of the Lu 
state) intended to start a rebellion, and secretly consulted 
the Book of Changes. He found the 2nd hexagram changed 


® Kuo Yue I Tsin Yue — 

This was the Tsin State which was divided by three noble houses before the Chris¬ 
tian era, not to be confounded with the Tsin Dynasty, the history of which is quoted 
later on. 
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into the 8th hexagram. The words under the 5 th line of 
K’un were; ‘ A yellow lower garment. Supreme good for¬ 
tune. ’ He thought it a very good omen, and showed it to 
Mong Tsiao (a nobleman of the Mong’s family) without re¬ 
vealing his plot. He asked merely: ‘If there should be any 
undertaking, what would this line foretell?’ 

Mong Tsiao said:“Formerly 1 learned this thing. If it is 
connected with acts of loyalty and faithfulness, these words 
hold good. Otherwise, one is sure of one’s failure. 

“With a mild and temperate inner being yet with a pow¬ 
erful outward expression, one may act in loyalty. Following 
a course of constancy and perseverance in harmony, it signi¬ 
fies faithfulness. ® So it is said; ‘A yellow lower garment. 
Supreme good fortune. ’ 

“‘Yellow’ is the color of the middle, ‘Lower garment’ 
is the decoration of the lower body. ‘ Supreme ’ is the sub¬ 
limity of goodness. If, on the contrary, what is in one’s 
heart is disloyalty, there can be no such color in the outward 
expression. If people of lower ranks are not subordinate and 
respectful, there can be no such decoration. If any act has 
no goodness in itself, its extreme cannot be reached. 

“Loyalty can be explained as a state of harmony and in¬ 
tegrity among all members inside and outside. Faithfulness 


® This description comes from the allusion to ‘water’ and ‘earth’, a combina¬ 
tion of the 8th hexagram. 
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in conducting affairs shows respectfulness. Cultivating the 
three virtues (rectitude* severity and mildness) means good¬ 
ness. Without having these three characters, words of this 
line cannot be realized. 

“Above all, this line of Changes cannot be used for the 
divination of dangerous undertakings. What is the attempt? 
Can it be embellished? 

“The inner beauty can be ‘brilliant’. ® Superb beauty 
can be ‘supreme’. Lower beauty refers to a ‘lower gar¬ 
ment’. If the three characters are perfect, the consultation 
can be followed. If there is imperfection in any part, then 
even if one meets such an auspicious line, the words will not 
come out true. ” (Tso Chuan, The Duke Chao, 12th Year) 

These words proved true. The rebellion ended in ulti¬ 
mate defeat. 

Many such examples of divination can be found in the litera¬ 
ture previous to the Han period as these two cited above. In the 
Ancient History of Ssu-ma Tsien, biographies of famous astrolo¬ 
gers and diviners® were written because it was the intention of 
this courthistorian to have every line of human activity represen¬ 
ted in his History. But upto the Han dynasty it seems that this 
“ art ” flourished and ramified through specialists expert in 


© “Yellow” means “brilliancy” in most ancient texts. 
® Biog. Nos. 67, 68. 
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definite branches. According to the History of the Former Han 
Dynasty by Pan Ku, there were thirteen different branches on 
the Book of Changes but they were not all on divination. The 
philosophy of Yin-Yang established itself as a separate branch 
which was connected with astrology. The “Records of the Five 
Natural Movements” of the same History® must he referred to if 
any research is to he made on this subject because it dealt mainly 
with the relationship between Heaven (God) and Man. Two fa¬ 
mous scholars of this dynasty, Tung Chung Shu and Liu Hsiang 
(together with his son Liu Hsin) were great advocates of the be¬ 
lief in such relationships and the history-writer Pan Ku himself 
was in no small measure influenced by them. Nevertheless, divi¬ 
nation through this Classic was not worshipped as something re¬ 
ligiously divine. People played with it, and in the court of Em¬ 
peror Wu, to use this Book to find out what was hidden in a cov¬ 
ered vessel was an amusement and the great scholar Tung-Fan 
Suo (also a favorite comic) could tell with accuracy the things 
hidden, in one case, a lizard and in another, some mushrooms. ® 
It was not regarded as remarkable or unusual, but was considered 
quite commonplace. As we know, it leads neither to scientific 
discovery, nor to any philosophical formulation in our thinking. 

In the History of the I^ter Han I^nasty by Fang Yeh, bi¬ 
ographies of thirty-four such “ artists ” are collected in one 


© Vol. 27. ch. 1-5. 

© Biography of the same. Pan Ku’s History Vol. 35. 
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volume, (Vol. 82, Ch, 72. a, b), beginning with a wonderful 
myvSlic Jen Wen Kung, ending with Wang Ho Ping. But some of 
them were physician.s, magicians, what are called in Indian ter¬ 
minology Hatha-yogins, hermits or men with supernatural 
powers. Their practices in general were indeed based upon this 
Book. 

In the period of the Three Kingdoms that followed (begin¬ 
ning officially from 220 A. D. upto 265 A. D. ) such men were 
not rare. In the History of the Kingdom of Wei by Chen Sheu, 
several biographies of such wonderful men were compiled in one 
volume (Vol. 29) and among them a celebrated diviner, named 
Kuan Lu, had his feats recorded in detail. Another scholar fa 
mous for his annotations on the Book of Changes, but also expert 
in divination, Yue Fan had a special biography and it was includ¬ 
ed in the History of the Kingdom Wu (Biog. 12, Vol. 57). Next 
to these famous Four Histories, in every “official history” of 
each dynasty that followed, we find literature of this kind in 
abundance. It would require several volumes to render them into 
any European language in order to bring them to the reading 
public for judgment. 

Reading these histories in general, an intelligent thinker 
would well suppose that a certain percentage of fiction might be 
very natural to these narratives. As a rule, euphemism was tol¬ 
erated in history-writing but forged stories could find no place ad 
libitum ^ because the general regulations of every “official histo¬ 
ry” were usually very strict. Nevertheless, some might still be 
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unauthentic to a certain extent. Yet since so many marvellous 
feats were centered upon one person and so many such “wise 
men” were noted, it makes one think that this matter could not 
be an entire falsehood. It is a general fact that whenever the 
times were the worst and most unpeaceful, many more such 
“wise men” appeared; their prophecies through divinations came 
true most often and they were revered by the common people. It 
was a common “art” in society and one biography from the His¬ 
tory of the Tsin Dynasty (265 — 420 A. D. ) is translated here 
(Biog. 65, Vol. 95) to show that such divination was by no 
means held as a monopoly by the “superior men” or aristocratic 
class. 

Wei Chao was a native of Yue Yin district. He was an ex¬ 
pert in divination by the Book of Changes. When he was about to 
die, he wrote some words on a wooden board, and gave it to his 
wife, saying: “After my death there will be famine in this land, 
and you will be poverty-stricken. But even then, do not sell this 
house. After five years, on such-and-such a date in the spring, 
there will be a court-messenger passing through this district and 
he will stop at the resting-arbour nearby. His surname is Kung. 
He owed me much money. You should give this board to him 
asking about his debt. Do not forget or counteract these words of 
my last will. ” 

After his death, the family became poor and the years be¬ 
came harder and harder. More than once the house was about to 
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be sold but, remembering tbe last words of the dead father, it 
was retained. After five years, on the exact date, there actually 
appeared a messenger whose name was Kung sent from the court 
passing through that district and he rested in that arbour nearby. 
The woman went with the board, asking about the debt, but 
that messenger Kung knew nothing about this matter. 

The woman insisted on her claim and assured him repeatedly 
that they were the words of her husband written on the wooden 
board and she did not venture to tell a lie. 

After meditating for a good while, the messenger asked; 
“What special knowledge had your honourable husband?” 

“He was expert in the divination by the Book of Changes, 
but he never did it for others,” she replied. 

“Yee-ee! that is now understandable. ” He ordered his yar¬ 
row-stalks to be brought to him and formulated a hexagram. 
When that was finished, he clapped his hands, sighing in ap¬ 
plause; “Oh, how wonderful, this Wei! Living as a hermit, he 
concealed his brilliance. Mirroring all the ups and downs of life, 
he penetrated deeply through fortunes and misfortunes. ” 

He then told the woman; “I do not owe to your honourable 
husband any debt. Your honourable husband had his wealth. He 
knew that after his death the family would for a time be sunk in 
poverty, so he stored away the gold he had for you for a more 
peaceful future. He did not tell you, nor his sons lest, once the 
gold was exhausted in those first years of famine, the poverty 
would continue without end. He knew beforehand that I was 
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also expert in divination, so he wrote the words on this board to 
convey his ideas. 

“There is a treasure of his five hundred catties (1 catty=16 
ounces) of gold contained in a large blue urn, covered with a 
bronze plate. It was buried in earth on the eastern end of the 
hall, ten feet from the wall and nine feet under the floor. ” 

The woman went home and found the treasure as he said. 






CHAPTER XI 

IN PRAISE OF THE MASTER 


The last days of Confucius were briefly described in the Ancient 
History by Ssu-ma Tsien (The Noble Family of Kungtzet No. 
17; Vol. 47). This court-historian visited the native place of 
Confucius during the Han dynasty, about four hundred years af¬ 
ter the Master’s death, and wrote that he could scarcely leave it. 
He wrote about Confucius’ passing, the main points of his de¬ 
scription being summarized as follows; 

Confucius fell sick. Tze-kung asked to see him. Sup¬ 
ported on his staff, Confucius was pacing at ease in the door 
-entrance. Seeing this disciple, he said; “Ts’ze! how late 
have you come!” He sighed and began to sing: 
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“Is the Great Mount falling? 

And are the pillars decaying? 

And away the wise men withering?” 

With these words, his tears fell. And then he said to Tze-kung;“For 
a long time there has been no proper way (Tao ) under heaven. People 
cannot follow me .... The Hsia people placed the coffin in the eastern 
steps of the cxiurt-yard; the Chow people, in the western steps; and 
the Yin people, between two pillars. Last night I dreamt of being 
seated and performed a sacrifice between two pillars, am I perhaps a 
man of the Yin dynasty?” 

After seven days, he died. 

Confucius died on the day of “Chi Chiu” in the fourth month 
of the sixteenth year of the Duke Ai, aged seventy-three. (Ac¬ 
cording to our modern calculation, he was seventy-four and the 
date given here is not exact. ) 

The Duke Ai offered an elegy. 

(Yinfucius was buried in the northern district of the city Lu, 
along the banks of the Ssu River. 

All the disciples observed a “heart’s mourning period,”® of 
three years. After that, they dispersed and, saying good-bye to 
each other, they all wept bitterly. Some stayed, but only Tze- 


(D According to ancient Rites, a disciple had no obligation to observe a mourning 
period for his master. The three years’ mourning — in fact only 25 months after the 
death — was specially designated as the “heart’s mournings”, first instituted after Con¬ 
fucius who was revered as a father. It was less obligatory than that to one’s parents. 
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kung lived near the grave for six years before leaving. More than 
one hundred families of the disciples and other people of the Lu 
state settled themselves near the grave, and the district was 
named Kung’s Settlement. For generations, the people of the Lu 
state worshipped the grave on festival occasions every year, and 
the scholars also studied various Rites there together with the 
practice of the Rural Drinking and Shooting ceremonies. The 
grave itself covered a piece of land of a square Ch’ing (about 15 
acres). 

The dwelling place in his life-time was turned into a temple 
in which his hats, robes, musical instruments, books and the 
carriage were preserved. This was kept for more than two hun¬ 
dred years upto the Han dynasty when the First Emperor passed 
the Lu state and worshipped (the tomb) with an ox, a sheep and 
a pig as a sacrifice. All the dukes and ministers always paid their 
respects to this place before they took office. 

This account is authentic as well as authoritative. The Set¬ 
tlement, continually rebuilt and enlarged in the succeeding ages, 
is still existent, attracting thousands of visitors every year. His 
teachings were spread far and wide in Asia, wherever the Chi¬ 
nese language was used or partly used. For the reverence of such 
a sage, we read the following passages from the Book of Menci¬ 
us; 


Kung-sun Ch’ou, in a discourse with Mencius, observed; 
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“Tsai Ngo and Tze-kung were skilful in speaking. Jen 
Neu, Min Tze, Yen Yuan were distinguished for their virtu¬ 
ous conduct and nice words. Confucius united the qualities 
of these disciples in himself, but still he said: ‘In the matter 
of speeches, I am not competent. ’ Then, Master, have you 
attained to be a sage?” 

Mencius said:“0! what words are these? Formerly Tze- 
kung asked Confucius, saying; ‘Master, are you a sage?^ 
Confucius answered him, ‘A sage is what I cannot rise to. I 
learn without satiety and teach without being tired. ’ Tze- 
kung said, ‘You learn without satiety; that shows your 
wisdom. You teach without being tired; that shows your 
benevolence (Jen). Benevolent and wise: Master, you are a 
sage! ’ Now, since Confucius would not have himself regar¬ 
ded a sage, what words were those?” 

(Kung-sun Ch’ou .said,) “Formerly, I once heard this; 
Tze-hsia, Tze-yao, Tze-chang, each embodied one limb of 
the sage. Jen Neu, Min Tze, Yen Yuan, had all the limbs 
but in small proportions. I venture to ask, with which of 
the.se are you pleased to rank yourself?” 

Mencius replied; “Let us drop speaking about these, if 
you please. ” 

(Kung-sun Ch’ou asked,) “What do you say of Pe Yi 
and E-yun?” 

“Their ways were different from mine,” said Mencius. 
“Not to serve a prince whom he did not esteem, nor 
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command a people whom he did not approve; in a time of 
good government to take office* and on the occurrence of 
confusion to retire; this was the way of Pe Yi. To say — 
‘Whom may I not serve? My serving him makes him my 
prince. What people may I not command? My commanding 
them makes them my people. ^ In a time of good government 
to take office, and when disorder prevailed also to take of¬ 
fice; that was the way of E-yun. When it was proper to go 
into office, then to go into it; when it was proper to retire 
from office, then to retire from it; when it was proper to 
continue in it long, then to continue in it long; when it was 
proper to withdraw from it quickly, then to withdraw quick¬ 
ly: that was the way of Confucius. These were all sages of 
antiquity and I have not been able to do what they did. But 
what I aspire to do is to learn to be like Confucius. ” 

(Kung-sun Ch’ou said;) “Comparing Pe Yi and E-yun 
with Confucius, are they to be placed in the same rank?” 

Mencius replied;“No, since there have been living men 
on earth, there has never been until now another Confu¬ 
cius. ” 

(Kung-sun Ch’ou said;) “Then, did they have any 
points of agreement with him?” 

“Yes. If they had been sovereigns over a hundred miles 
of territory, they would, all of them, have brought all the 
princes to attend in their court and have obtained the em¬ 
pire. And none of them would have committed one act of 
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unrighteousness or put to death one innocent person in order 
to obtain the empire. In those things they agreed with 
him. ” 

(Ch’ou said,)"! venture to ask wherein he differed from 
them. ” 

Mencius replied:"Tsai Ngo, Tse-kung, and Yu Yo had 
wisdom sufficient to know the sage. Even had they ranked 
themselves low, they would not have demeaned themselves 
to flatter their favorite. ” 

"Now, Tsai Ngo said: ‘According to my view of our 
Master, he is far superior to Yao and Shun./ 

“Tze-kung said: ‘By viewing the ceremonial ordinances 
of a prince, we know the character of his government. By 
hearing his music, we know the character of his virtue. 
From the distance of a hundred ages after, I can arrange, 
according to their merits, the kings of a hundred ages be¬ 
fore? not one of them can escape me. From the birth of 
mankind till now, there has never been another like our 
Master. ^ 

“Yu Yo said: ‘Is it only among men that it is so? There 
is the K’e-lin (the auspicious unicorn) among quadrupeds; 
the Feng-hwang (the phoenix) among birds, the T’ai Moun¬ 
tain among mount and ant hills, and rivers and seas among 
rain pools. Though different in degree, they are the same in 
kind. So the sages among mankind are aslo the same in 
kind. But they stand out from their fellows, and rise above 
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the level, and from the birth of mankind till now, there nev¬ 
er has been one so great as Confucius, 

On another occasion Mencius said: 

“Formerly, when Confucius died, after three years had 
elapsed, his disciples collected their baggage, and prepared 
to return to their several homes. But on entering to take 
their leave of Tze-kung, as they looked towards one anoth¬ 
er, they wailed, till they all lost their voices. After this 
they returned to their homes, but Tze-kung went back, and 
built a house for himself on the altar ground, where he lived 
along another three years, before he returned home. On an¬ 
other occasion, Tze-Hsia, Tze Chang and Tze Yao, think¬ 
ing that Yu Yo resembled the sage, wished to render to him 
the same observances which they had rendered to Confucius. 
They tried to force Tseng Tze to join with them, but he 
said:‘This may not be done. What has been washed in the 
waters of the Kiang and Han, and bleached in the autumn 
sun: how glistening is it! Nothing can be superior to 
it. 

About the worship of Confucius in a representative of Yu 


® Mencius. Bk. II. Pt. 1. ch. II. 18-28. 
(D Mencius. Bk. III. Pt. I. ch. IV. 13. 
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Yo, the story wad differently told in the Ancient History. This 
disciple was younger than his Master by 43 years and had some 
physiognomical resemblance. He was actually revered and served 
by other disciples as an idol of their master. On one occasion, 
some disciples asked him: 

‘T'ormerly, when our Master was about to go out, he 
ordered us to bring our rain-coverings. Afterwards it actual¬ 
ly rained. We asked: 

‘Master, how do you know that the weather would 
rain?’ He answered:“Is it not said in the Poetry, that 
‘When the moon crosses Hyades, 

It will cause a heavy rain. ’ 

“Was not the moon crossing the constellaton Hyades 
last evening?” 

On another occasion, the same thing happened, but 
there was no rain. 

“Furthermore, Shan Chu was grown up and had no off¬ 
spring. His mother engaged a girl for him. But Confucius 
wanted to send him on a mission to the Ch’i state. On this, 
his mother petitioned not to send him and Confucius said: 
‘Do not be worried, Chu will have five sons after his forti¬ 
eth year of age. ’ We venture to ask how our Master knew 
all the.se things beforehand. ” 
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Yu Yo fell silent, he could not give an answer. The 
disciples stood up and said; “Yu Tze! Please vacate, this 
seat cannot be yours. 

It seems that the qualifications of a sage in ancient times in¬ 
cluded an element of prophecy, especially as a barometer, other¬ 
wise he could not be a sage. We read the following anecdote, 
also an authentic history: 

“In the spring of the 22nd year (551 B. C. ) Tsan Wu 
Chung (of the Lu state, reputed as a sage) was sent on a 
mission to the state Tsin. On the way it rained. So he 
dropped in to see Yu Shu who was present in his district and 
was about to drink wine. Yu Shu said: 

‘What is the use of being a sage? I will just drink wine. 
To go in the rain! ... what is that of a sage?^ 

Mu Shu, having heard of this, said: 

‘As he himself could not be sent on such a mission, he 
is yet so haughty towards the delegate. This is the parasite 
of the state. ’ 

“So he ordered him to be doubly taxed (as a penalty for 
his haughtiness). ”® 


® Ancient History, No. 17? Vol. 47. 
(2) T.so's Commentary, Vol. 22. 
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The quotation of the ancient Poetry by Confucius was a joke, but 
not rightly understood by his disciplCvS, The sage had a sense of hu¬ 
mor, which was always present in an easy, contented and self-pos¬ 
sessed manner in his private life. His conjectures becoming true 
showed that he had the capacity of prophecy, but he never revealed 
it, nor had he taught anything about that to his disciplea 

A physiognomical likeness tells nothing of any inner 
resemblance of the man. It was not Yu Tze but Yen Tze (alias 
Yen Yiian or Yen Whei) who stood supreme among the three 
thousand and more disciples. Yet through his whole life, Yen 
Tze was poverty-stricken. With his talents he could have easily 
rendered some useful service to his native country which was in a 
state of degeneration and decline — in our modern language, he 
could have saved the nation — yet he did not do anything in that 
direction. He could also have easily written some books for the 
benefit of others, yet he did nothing of that kind. He could also 
have received some disciples, yet he had none. In spite of all, he 
was respected by fellow disciples, next only to the master. The 
following passages may give us some idea about his personality* 

The Master said to Tze-kung: “Which do you consider 
superior, yourself or Whei?” 

Tze-kung replied*. “How dare I compare myself with 
Whei! He hears one point and knows all about a subject; I 
hear one point and know only a second point. ” 

The Master said* “You are not equal to him. I grant 
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you, you are not equal to him. ”® 

The Duke Ai asked which of the disciples loved to 
learn, Confucius replied to him: “There was Yen Whei; he 
loved to learn. He did not transfer his anger; he did not re¬ 
peat a fault. Unfortunately, his appointed time was short 
and he died; and now there is not such another. I have not 
yet heard of anyone who loves to learn as he did. 

Yen Yuan, in admiration of the Master’s doctrines 
sighed and said:‘T looked up to them and they seemed to be¬ 
come more high; I tried to penetrate them, and they seemed 
to become more firm. I looked at them before me, and sud¬ 
denly they seemed to be behind. 

“The Master, by orderly method, skillfully leads men 
on. He enlarged my mind with learning, and taught me the 
restraints of propriety. 

“When I wish to give up the study of his doctrines, I 
cannot do so, and having exerted all my ability, there 
seems something to stand up before me; but though I wish 
to follow and lay hold of it, I really find no way to do 
so. 


© Anu/. V. 8. 
© VI. 2. 

@ IX. 10. 
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The Master said;‘‘Whei gives me no assistance. There 
is nothing that I say in which he does not delight. 

When Yen Yuan died, the Master said:“Alas! Heaven 
is destroying me! Heaven is destroying me!”® 

When Yen Yiian died, the Master bewailed him exceed¬ 
ingly, and the disciples who were with him said: “Master, 
your grief is excessive!” 

“Is it excessive?” said he, “If I am not to mourn bitter¬ 
ly for this man, whom should I mourn?”® 

When Yen Yiian died, the disciples wished to give him 
a great funeral, and the Master said, “You may not do so. ” 

The disciples did bury him in great style. 

The Master said:“Whei behaved towards me as his fa¬ 
ther. I have not been able to treat him as my son. The fault 
is not mine; it belongs to two or three among you, O disci¬ 
ples!”® 

It is not too bold an assessment to suppose that, had Yen 
Tze died after Confucius, the cloak of the master could have been 


® XI. 3. 
© XI. 8. 
® XL 9. 
® XI. 10. 
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handed to him» and the homage paid by the other disciples to Yu 
Yo could have been more fittingly applied to him. He would have 
followed in the footsteps of his master, equally giving inspira¬ 
tions to his pupils. A true lineage would have been preserved, 
narrower in its scope perhaps, but some other beautiful flower 
could have bloomed in the history of Chinese culture. He was al¬ 
ways considered a rare genius of a sage — to learn to be a sage 
one must also have genius, or, in our modern language, to have 
special spiritual capacities — in whose presence all the worldly 
undertakings (as services in government or teaching and the 
writing of books etc, ) lose their importance. He had his inner 
attainments which only his master knew. It was perhaps due to 
the loss of a great successor that Confucius mourned so bitterly. 
The accounts of him given by Djuang Tze might or might not be 
true, yet the line of teaching of meditation and concentration 
found in him one of the great exponents. Along with this, self- 
denial and introspection were none the less taught and cherished 
in later ages. In the Sung dynasty as Confucius was designated as 
the Supreme Sage, and Mencius the Next Sage, he was canon¬ 
ized as the Sage of Introspection, referring to his self-denial and 
‘return’ to propriety (Li), 

As said before, after the mourning and a collective wailing 
for Confucius was over, most of the disciples dispersed. They 
went to different countries and worked as officers or teachers, 
among whom Tze Hsia was the most long-lived, being 101 years 
of age in 407 B. C. when he discussed ancient music with the 
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Duke of Wei. The Six Classics were mainly taught by him and 
handed to later generations. It can well be imagined that the 
works edited by Confucius himself assumed at once a great im¬ 
portance, and the Scriptures beginning with ‘The Master said 
... ’ gradually came into being. The same was the case with Indi¬ 
an Buddhist texts beginning with ‘ Evam mayd hutam ^ (‘ Thus 
have I heard’) after the Parinirvam of Buddha. And it was all- 
too-natural that such a great flow of spiritual teachings should 
have divided itself into different streams, but afterwards streams 
of philosophy. One current,, represented by Tze Yao and Tze 
Ssu, the grandson of Confucius, climaxed after several genera¬ 
tions in Mencius, distinguishing itself as Rationalism though still 
spiritual in nature. Another current, represented by Tze Hsia 
and Tseng Tze, came to a great flowering in Hsiin Tze, and is 
regarded by scholars in modern times as a sort of Empiricism. 
These two schools laid the foundations of Neo-Confucianism in 
the Sung dynasty which was again divided into two branches, 
each having its subsequent divisions into different sects with sep¬ 
arate lines of tradition. These great representatives will be trea¬ 
ted later on. To conclude the narrative of Confucius himself, the 
following passages are quoted from the Analects* 

Kung-sun Ch’ao of Wei asked Tze-kung, saying, 
“From whom did Chung Ni get his learning?” 

Tze-kung replied: “The doctrines (Tao) of King Wen 
and King Wu have not yet fallen to the ground, and they are 
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to be found among men. Men of talents and virtue remem¬ 
ber the greater principles of these, and others, not possess¬ 
ing such talents and virtue, remember the smaller. Thus, 
all possess the doctrines (Tao) of Wen and Wu. From 
whom could our Master have not had an opportunity of 
learning them, and yet what was the necessity of his having 
any regular master?” 

Shu sun Wu'shu observed to the great officers in the 
court, “Tze-kung is superior to Chung Ni. ” 

Tze-fu Ching-pe reported the observation to Tze-kung, 
who said;“Let me use the comparison of a house and its en 
compassing wall. My wall only reaches to the shoulders. 
One may peep over it, and see whatever is valuable in the 
apartments. 

“The wall of my Master is several fathoms high. If one 
does not find the door and enter by it, he cannot see the an¬ 
cestral temple with its beauties, nor all the officers in their 
rich array. 

“But I may assume that they are few who find the door. 
Was not the observation of the chief only what might have 
been expected?” 

Shu-sun Wu-shu having spoken revilingly of Chung Ni, 
Tze-Kung said, “It is of no use doing so. Chung Ni cannot 
be reviled. The talents and virtue of other men are hillocks 
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and mounts* which may be stepped over. Chung Ni is the 
sun or moon, which is it not possible to step over. Al¬ 
though a man may wish to cut himself off from the sun or 
moon, what harm can he do to it? He only shows that he 
does not have the sense of right proportions. ” 

Ch’en Tze-chin, addressing Tzc-Kung, said: “You are 
too modest. How can Chung Ni be said to be superior to 
you?” 

Tze-Kung said to him: “For one word a man is often 
deemed to be wise, and for one word he is often deemed to 
be foolish. We ought to be careful indeed in what we say. 

“Our Master cannot be attained to, just in the same as 
way the heavens cannot be gone up to by the steps of a 
stair. 

“Were our Master in the position of the ruler of a state or 
its minister, we should find him as in the saying — he would 
plant the people and forthwith they would be established; he 
would lead them on, and forthwith they would follow him; he 
would make them happy, and forthwith multitudes would resort 
to his dominions; he would inspire them, and forthwith they 
would be harmonious. While he lived, he would be glorious. 
When he died, he would be bitterly lamented. How is it possible 
for him to be attained to?”® 


® XIX. 22-25. 





CHAPTER XII 

YEN TZE AND TSENG TZE 


To understand Confucianism in its essence, one must have a fair¬ 
ly clear notion of the life of Confucius, a life of endless failures, 
but also of monumental achievements, together with the general 
political situation of his time as broadly sketched in the previous 
chapters. His teachings indeed exercised a tremendous influence 
in all dynasties and shaped the destiny of the Chinese race. The 
hereditary knowledge imparted from one generation to another 
was variously developed, emphasizing this or that point through 
this or that disciple; but the main principles remained the same 
throughout the ages. It was like a piece of large and lofty archi¬ 
tecture, always repaired and extended here and there, thus pre¬ 
served from falling into decrepitude, but the basic plan was never 
altered. Perhaps that could not be. The original grandeur and 
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beauty were still kept undemolished* like the towering pyramids 
breaking the monotony of the horizon in deserts, serene and ev¬ 
erlasting. 

A study of the doctrines developed in the Confucian school 
involves the lives of those disciples and followers of several gen¬ 
erations. This may be a subject of lesser importance as compared 
to the life of the sage himself, because his whole life was integral 
and every act, large or small, taken as a norm or standard after¬ 
wards. People in later ages taught mostly by speech, while this 
ancient master taught with his whole being. Yet as exponents of 
certain principles, his disciples and other followers were sincere 
enough to live according to their principles without much self- 
contradiction. 

Confucianism was divided into eight schools after the death 
of the Master. These schools represented different developments 
of the same teachings in different aspects; ancient literature on 
this subject, though scanty, is still available for research purpo¬ 
ses. For the present, we can only limit ourselves to four great 
masters who had their influence upto the present day. In other 
words, only the greatest among the great are taken into consid¬ 
eration. 

Of the first, the “Sage of Introspection” or Yen Yiian, we 
know still too little. Everything about his life that could be gath¬ 
ered from authentic sources would fill only a page or two. Apart 
from the few passages given before, a few more quotations may 
be added as follows: 
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The Master saidAdmirable indeed is Whei! With a 
single bamboo dish of food, a hollow gourd of drink, and 
living in a poor alley, while others would not have kept from 
grief, he did not sway from his joy. Admirable is indeed 
Whei!”® 

The Master said:“Never flagging when I set forth any¬ 
thing to him; — ah| that is Whei. 

And then after his death, the Master said something in lam¬ 
entation- 


“Alas! I saw his constant advance. I never saw him 
stop in his progress. 

It seems that Yen Tze was always in a happy mood, though 
he was materially very poor. He was delighted in Truth, and so 
was in a state of constant ecstasy. Once such a question was 
asked in the Sung dynasty: What was the knowledge that Yen 
Tze delighted in? Scholars were asked to write essays on this 
subject in a public examination. We still find it a very difficult 
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question and» unless one has actually realized that constant ec¬ 
stasy, it would not be easy to give an appropriate answer. How 
to attain that realization is a even more difficult question. But, 
anyway, one thing seems to stand for certain; even without hav¬ 
ing taught many disciples, without having written 101 volumes 
or having delivered 1001 lectures, one could also have established 
one’s fame for more than two-thousand five-hundred years, pro¬ 
vided one had the true inner realization. That realization brings 
with it the nectar of Joy, and in that Joy, riches and fame both 
pale into insignificance. Let us question; if the disciple was so, 
how much more was the master? 

We cannot definitely say the famous Taoists Djuang Tze and 
others were exactly influenced by Yen Tze, but that they fol¬ 
lowed more-or-less the same path was unmistakable. If one 
makes a constant and earnest inner effort, gradually one can at¬ 
tain to a certain degree of enlightenment without the need of 
much external learning or book-knowledge, although the grea¬ 
test Enlightenment still depends upon the Grace. Books must be 
read indeed, but this was an ancient question; what books were 
read by those saints and sages in times of Yao and Shun when 
our history just began? The example of Yen Tze opened the way 
for many scholars in later generations who were outwardly per¬ 
fect in the virtues of a Confucian, but inwardly Taoist in all sim¬ 
plicity. It seems that knowledge by them could be self-revealed 
as they remain “in constant communication with the Spirit of 
heaven and earth.” (.Djuang Tze) Then all these external 
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discriminations in religions fall away; we are at a loss to ascer¬ 
tain whether they belong to the category of Taoists or Confucians 
when we write a history. 

The next was Tseng Tze, another disciple of Confucius. In 
the fourth passage of the first chapter of the Analects, we find 
already his words- 

Tseng Tze said: I daily examine myself on three 
points* whether in giving counsels to others, I may have 
been not loyal; whether in intercourse with friends, I may 
have been not faithful; whether I may have not practised th.e 
knowledge in which I was specialized?”® 

But Confucius regarded him as “dull” (XI. 17). “Dull” is a 
polite description of stupidity, and stupidity is synonymous with 
foolishness. Yet nobody can ignore the great use of this dullness 
which, metaphorically, is capable of carrying heavy loads over 
long distances. Sharpness of wit and alertness in action are usu¬ 
ally praised in our daily life, but dullness is equally praiseworthy 
in so far as when it is applied to the right path, it may mean per¬ 
severance and one-pointedness and long endurance. As we see in 
life, most of those men of great achievements were not sharp in 
every aspect, and those people who were too intelligent or quick¬ 
witted achieved much less or nothing at the end. The chief 
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reason may be that the nerve-energy of those quick-witted can be 
easily exhausted through their intense reactions» while the stub¬ 
bornness of Nature must be dealt with by a tremendous momentum, 
not of great velocity but of heavy mass, if one wishes to gain a fi¬ 
nal victory. Tseng Sen was “dull” in the eyes of Q)nfucius, but 
he became a sage. 

There are only several passages connected with him in the 
Analects, and apart from the passage quoted above (end of Ch. 
VI), the others are worth reading; 

The Master said:“He who is not in any particular posi¬ 
tion, should not meditate upon its administration.” (Upon 
this,) Tseng Tze said; “The superior man does not permit 
his thoughts to go beyond his situation. ”® (This passage 
was one, while in Legge’s translation, it was taken as two. ) 

What Tseng Tze said on this occasion was quoted from 
the Image of the K^n, the 52nd hexagram in the Book of 
Changes. ® This shows the mental energy directed to the 
proper channel without waste, a matter sometimes difficult 
for very intelligent persons. 

The Master said: “ Sen, my doctrine is that of an 
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allpervading unity. ” Tseng Tze said:‘‘Yes. ” 

The Master went out, and the (other) disciples asked, 
saying: “What do his words mean?” 

Tseng Tze said:“The doctrine of our master is faithful¬ 
ness and forgiveness — this and nothing more. 

The same thing was said by Confucius to Tze-kung. On this 
occasion it was understood by Tseng Tze as “faithfulness and 
forgiveness”. Evidently it was only his explanation. The original 
words of “an all-pervading unity” meant “the oneness all-pene¬ 
trating or thorough-going in comprehensiveness” in a more literal 
rendering. This meant integrity and unity in One. Explanations 
on this One never come to an end but, simply taken in an ordina¬ 
ry sense, point to the integrity of all one’s being without self- 
contradiction in one’s words and acts. Legge has translated the 
last sentence as “The doctrine (in fact, “the Path”) of our mas¬ 
ter is to be true to the principles of our nature and the benevolent 
exercise of them to others — this and nothing n»re. ” That was 
how again it was understood by Legge. “Faithfulness” can be 
more fittingly translated as “loyalty” or “truthfulness”, and 
“forgiveness” also as “considerateness”. Yet the latter has a lar¬ 
ger beating. It means something like pardoning and forgiving all 
the faults and wrongs done by others to oneself and, taking one¬ 
self as a measure, not doing to others what one dislikes. Yet this 
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applies only to a negative side. In a more positive sense, it means 
an extension of love and kindness to others, such as revering 
aged persons as one loves one’s parents or to be forbearing to 
children just as to be compassionate to one’s own children. 

Because the Tao (Path) of Confucius was broad, we do not 
venture to say that this interpretation about Oneness was final or 
that it could have no other interpretation. When Yen Tze was 
asked the same question, he might have given another answer. 
But in ordinary life, these two words, faithfulness and forgive¬ 
ness, would suffice as a guide to one’s normal actions. Strictly 
speaking, it is an enormous task to have them carried out, espe¬ 
cially the latter which requires great compassion or Love. The 
Path is indeed broad, but also difficult. 

Among a few other sayings of Tseng Tze we read the fol¬ 
lowing : 


Tseng Tze said; “Gifted with ability, and yet putting 
questions to those who were not so; possessed of much 
(knowledge), and yet putting questions to those possessed 
of little (knowledge); having, as though he had not; full, 
and yet counting himself as empty; offended against, and 
yet entering into no altercation; formerly I had a friend who 
pursued this style of conduct. 

The friend referred to was no other than Yen Tze. This 
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was Ma Yung’s annotation, but it could be proved by a pas¬ 
sage in the Elder Tai’s Commentary on Rites; Yen Tze was 
very much revered by him. 

Tseng Tze said;“He who can be entrusted with the care 
of an orphan less than fifteen years of age, and can be com¬ 
missioned with authority over a state of a hundred miles, 
and whom no force can drive from his great principles; is he 
not a superior man? ... a superior man indeed. 

Tseng Tze said; “A scholar should not be without 
broadness of mind and great determination, capable of car¬ 
rying a heavy burden in going a long distance. 

“Divine’s Love (Jen) he considers his to sustain; is it 
not heavy? Only with death does his course stop; is it not 

long?”® 

Furthermore, the dying words of this philosopher were 
instructive; 

Tseng Tze being ill, Mong Ching Tze went to ask how 
he was. 

Tseng Tze said to him;“When a bird is about to die, its 
notes are mournful; when a man is about to die, his words 
are good. 

“ There are three things which the superior man 
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treasures of the Path; acting in accord with it in his deport¬ 
ment and manners? he keeps from violence and heedless 
ness; regulating in accord with it his countenance, he keeps 
near to trustfulness; and uttering in accord with it his words 
and tones, he keeps far from lowliness and impropriety. As 
to such matters as attending to the sacrificial vessels, there 
are proper officers for them. 

Tseng Tze being ill, he called to him the disciples of his 
school, and said;“Stretch my feet and unfold my hands ... 

“It is said in the Book of Poetry; 

‘Be apprehensive and cautious. 

As if on the brink of a deep gulf. 

As if treading on thin ice. ^ ... 

“Now and hereafter, I know I have peace, O chil¬ 
dren ! 


This last passage has been somehow misunderstood by cer¬ 
tain annotators. On the death-bed, he asked his pupils before¬ 
hand to place his limbs properly after his death, as that was a 
part of the ceremony. Moreover, it was customary to have one¬ 
self surrounded by men when one breathed his last because 
women could sometimes not rightly understand the last words of 
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a man, or else they could falsify the last will. There was no 
question of asking his pupils to “uncover” his bed-sheet, as ped¬ 
ants interpret the above passage, to examine that his hands and 
feet were not injured during the life-time. The physical body, as 
the teaching goes, is wholly inherited from parents, therefore it 
should be well cared for lest any injury or disease could cause 
grief or sorrow to parents. That was considered as “filial piety”. 
The quotation from the Book of Poetry shows his attitude to¬ 
wards life in general. 

With regard to the love of one’s parents, there has been 
some misunderstanding since the original Chinese word has been 
traditionally rendered as “filial piety”. Westerners love their par¬ 
ents no less than Easterners, but in the East there has been 
much discussion on this subject since ancient times. Fundamen¬ 
tally, culture of mankind springs from two sources,* one from the 
heart, as emotion, and one from the mind, as reason. The great 
splendour of buildings as the first Mausoleum and Taj Mahal has 
its fountainhead in love, and the facility of the Grand Canal is 
purely an achievement of reason. All our human institutions are 
built upon these two primary forces. But love in itself is sacred 
and above reason, and, if improperly consigned to reason on the 
human level, it will degrade into something commonplace or 
change into its opposite. The most elementary form of love in a hu¬ 
man being is that toward one’s parents, especially to the mother. 
There is in it an intrinsic and instinctive force that, when direct 
ed to the right channels, will develop into a tremendous power. 
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Ancient Chinese education made use of this initial motive, so 
much so that it flourrished into a great culture. Needless to say, 
this developed into the worship of the Virgin. Maria in Catholi¬ 
cism and the cult of the Divine Mother in India. 

Since Tseng Tze was specially learned on this subject, we 
will read some of his sayings before entering into any discussion; 

Tseng Tze said; “I heard this from our Master; ‘Men 
may not have exerted themselves to the utmost, except, 
perhaps, on occasions of mourning for parents. 

Tseng Tze said:“I heard this from our Master; ‘The fil¬ 
ial piety of Mong Djuang Tze, in other matters, was what 
other men are capable of, but, as seen in his not changing 
the ministers of his father nor his father’s mode of govern¬ 
ment, it is difficult to attain to. 

Tseng Tze said;“Let there be a careful attention to ob¬ 
sequies of parents and sacrifices to ancestors; then the virtue 
of people will assume corpulence. 

To arrive at a clear understanding of these teachings the 
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cultural background of ancient China must be explored. In 
ancient Chinese society a great-family system predominated and 
many members of the same family for at least three generations 
(sometimes five and, in rare cases, seven generations) lived to¬ 
gether, forming a sort of small clan. This system had its great 
demerits and defects which could not be placed in the back¬ 
ground, but it had its great merits and good points as well. In 
our modern view, this was a sort of socialistic commune in a nu¬ 
clear form, in which each member, man or woman, young or 
old, did the best for the common weal; it produced a great econ¬ 
omy with regard to board, food, clothing and other comforts im¬ 
possible to the same number of individuals living separately. The 
organization was naturally hierarchical and the one the most ad¬ 
vanced in age and in seniority (with regard to the rank in the lin¬ 
eage) was the final authority in great decisions. If the family was 
well to do, the aged ones enjoyed a comfortable life rarely found 
in modern society. The regulating principle of such an organiza¬ 
tion is simple enough; it is; one should be filial towards one’s 
parentvS. And that is all. 

To be filial to one’s parents means that the duty of a son or 
daughter is well fulfilled, and the duty is not any complicated 
matter nor any difficult task. There are only several essential 
things to be done: the first is to be respectful and obedient to 
one’s parents, to remonstrate gently on their faults and to take 
good care of them when they become aged and weak or sick. 
This is the natural result of love, the primary instinctive force. 
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The next is that one must be married at a mature age — the legal 
age is thirty for men and twenty for women — and give birth to 
at least one son so that the lineage of the family may not be bro¬ 
ken. Finally, the observance of a period of mourning for twenty- 
five months after the death of the parents is obligatory and, in 
that period, one is supposed to lead a humble life in purity, pref¬ 
erably to keep aloof from all luxurious enjoyments, and to 
meditate on oneself. This seems to be the sanest institution, in 
so far as it gives an ample space of time for one to return to him¬ 
self from his grief and sorrow. As a rule, no matter how impor¬ 
tant a work one was engaged in, even in military service or in the 
court (as a general just about to deploy a certain campaign or as a 
minister just making great decisions) on hearing of the death of 
his father or mother, he at once had to resign from all posts and 
hasten home to perform the funeral rites and to build the grave. 
This is a powerful brake on one’s progress, something that must 
happen at least twice in one’s life, but it gives an occasion for 
one to step back amidst all the bustle and flurry of life in order to 
reflect objecively on everything of the past and to determine anew 
a course for the future. A period of twenty-five months crosses 
the border of three years, so it is called a “three-years’ mourn¬ 
ing”. It is no short period, but also not a long one. After this, 
only the annual sacrifices must be duly performed according to 
proper Rites. 

The main point of this principle is exalting one’s love of par¬ 
ents into an ethical code so as to build the character of man. The 
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individuality of man is slightly hampered for the good of a fami¬ 
ly, but never ignored nor annihilated as in a totalitarian state of 
the modern world. Somehow the family served as a stronghold of 
society, and if fine individuals were produced from a family they 
became fine members of society. Unlike ancient Greece where 
the state was given first consideration and where individuals 
could only rank next, the state in China came second and 
separate families first where individuals still were considered 
first. Loyalty to the king assumed an equal importance since the 
Middle Ages; if anyone fails to fight bravely as a soldier in the 
battlefield, he is considered an “infilial son”. A good citizen 
brings honor to his parents and his motive in being a good citizen 
is to be a dutiful son. In this way not only the large family but 
also the large nation was consolidated. 

Psychologically, the well-being of a family lies not so much 
in its material wealth as in the harmony that is prevalent within 
the blood-relationship. Such an ethical principle oversteps rich¬ 
ness or poverty because a poor man may be delighted in his lov¬ 
ing son no less than a rich man in his. Detailed discussion need 
not be entered into here, since we have a “Classic on Filial 
Love”, a dialogue between Confucius and Tseng Tze on this sub¬ 
ject. The discourse deals mainly with the governing of the state 
through this principle and an expatiation extends from the obli¬ 
gations of a prince to those of a common man. This has the merit 
of filling up the loop-holes where the legalists have failed. Cul¬ 
tured societies must undoubtedly be governed by laws, but laws. 
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however perfect, have their shortcomings and deficiencies. The 
ancient comparison of the laws to a cobweb capable of catching 
only small insects is well known. A Utopian state was always 
fancied by ancient scholars in which all lived as in a large family 
where laws, apart from a few very fundamental ones, were no 
longer needed. 

This Classic had two editions, one of the "ancient script” 
with 22 chapters and one of the “modern script” with only 18 
chapters. Both had nice annotations in the Han dynasty, but in 
722 A. D. the Emperor of the Tang dynasty published an edition 
of the “modern script” with annotations of his own, and gradual¬ 
ly the old works fell out of use. In the Sung dynasty, Chu Hsi 
made his “Corrections” of this Classic in the “ancient script”; he 
omitted 222 words, and separated a text of one chapter from a 
commentary of 14 chapters. A standardized edition made in the 
Yuan dynasty by Wu Chen was again based upon that of the 
“modern script”, he separated the main text from a commentary 
of 12 chapters. A work of annotations supposed to be written by 
Cheng Hsiian prevalent in the Tang dynasty was a forged one, as 
it was doubted by the famous historian Liu Chi Ghih and other 
scholars, but it was lost. Strangely enough, another work of the 
same author was found in the eighteenth century in Japan, an¬ 
other spurious work built upon an old spurious one. 

Another very important work on Confucianism owes its au¬ 
thorship to this philosopher; it is the so-called “The Great 
Learning”. Originally it was included in Li Chi as a chapter 
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(Vol. X, ch. 42), but after the Sung dynasty it was separated 
from it as an individual work and regarded as one of the Four 
Books. What Confucius taught and repeated by Tseng Tze was 
preserved as the main text; the remaining ten chapters were ex¬ 
planations made by Tseng Tze and recorded by his disciples. 
There were three editions of this work- the “ancient edition” 
which seemed to lack coherence in the arrangement of passages, 
but this seeming discontinuity appeared in words and not in ide¬ 
as; the edition of the “stone-scriptures” had differences in the ar¬ 
rangement, but also had interpolations evidently jotted down 
from the Analects; the “standardized edition” made in the Sung 
dynasty by the two brothers Ch’eng Hao (1032 — 1085 A, D. ) 
and Ch’eng I (1033 — 1107 A. D. ) and annotated by Chu Hsi. 
This is the edition most prevalent upto the present. Apart from 
these, Wang Yang Ming (1442 — 1529 A. D. ), a famous master 
in Neo-Confuciamism, made another edition that differed slightly 
from the standardized one. The book had given rise to endless 
discussions since the Sung dynasty and to the present day schol¬ 
ars are not agreed in their explanations of certain very simple 
terms. The main text consisted in only 207 words of Confucius in 
total, and they are translated as follows.- 

“The Path (Tao) of the Great Learning lies in manifes¬ 
ting illustrious virtue, in endearing oneself to the people, 
and in resting in supreme Perfection. 

“The point of rest being known, there can be determination; 
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and, being determined, there can be silence; being silent, 
there can be peace of mind; and having peace of mind, there 
can be careful deliberation; and careful deliberation will be 
followed by attainment, 

“Things have their root and their branches. Affairs 
have their end and beginning. To know what is first and 
what is next, one may approach near to the Path. 

“The ancients who wished to manifest illustrious virtue 
to all under Heaven, first ordered their states well. Wishing 
to order their states well, they first regulated their families. 
Wishing to regulate their families, they first cultivated their 
persons. Wishing to cultivate their persons, they first recti¬ 
fied their hearts. Wishing to rectify their hearts, they first 
sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere 
in their thoughts, they first acquired their knowledge. The 
acquisition of knowledge lies in warding off (the desire for) 
things. 

“(The desire for) things being warded off, knowledge 
came. Knowledge being there, thoughts were sincere. 
Thoughts being sincere, hearts were rectified. Hearts being 
rectified, persons were cultivated. Persons being cultivated, 
families were regulated. Families being regulated, slates 
were well-ordered. States being well-ordered, peace was 
brought to all under Heaven. 

“F'rom the Son of Heaven down to the mass of people, 
all without exception, must take the cultivation of the 
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person as a basis. 

“When the basis is in disorder, what is built upon it 
cannot be in good order. It has never been the case that 
what is important can be slighted, and that what is being 
slighted can assume great importance. ” 

Here we have come to almost a spherical view of Confucian¬ 
ism. A practical philosophy originates from the cultivation of an 
integral personality extending to a peaceful reign all over the 
world, a system of eight items or eight gradations. It can only be 
imagined as an eight-layered globe, with one contained in the 
other like a set of carved ivory balls. The inmost being of the in¬ 
dividual is at its very centre with its rays of light radiating forth, 
penetrating through the mind and heart and body, shining upon 
the external circumstance, be it the family, the state or all under 
Heaven. To a modern thinker, this cannot be a practical philoso¬ 
phy, because the gulf between the individual and society is too 
broad to be easily overpassed. But we understand that there is 
another link between them, the family, and unless the family is 
understood as the sort of clan described above, the chain cannot 
be properly comprehended. 

But the difficulty lies in the correct interpretation of the first 
item called in Chinese “Ke Wu”, and rendered here as “to ward 
off the desire of things”. No less than eighteen different explana¬ 
tions could be found of this single term. The original sense be¬ 
came obsolete, and Tseng Tze did not annotate on it, perhaps in 
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ancient times it was too plain to need any explanation. Moreo¬ 
ver, we cannot definitely say that the original term was so multi¬ 
ple in its meaning as to tolerate eighteen different interpreta¬ 
tions. It could have only one single idea; “Wu” means simply 
“things”, and “Ke” means “to ward off”, “to measure”, “to let 
something come”, “to arrive at” etc. 

We need only take three explanations into consideration; 
first, the most ancient and authoritative; the second, the most 
prevalent and widely adopted, and the third, the translation giv¬ 
en above. First, according to Cheng Hsiian, the famous annota¬ 
tor in the Han dynasty on Classics, “Ke” means “to let come” 
and “Wu” means “affairs” or “things”. In his opinon, if one 
knows goodness in profundity, then good things will come or be 
attracted to oneself; the same with evil. This corresponds with 
the teaching of Confucius in that “If I want Love, and lo! Love is 
there”; and it can be equally inferred that “If I want evil, and e- 
vil will also be there”. This is the most ancient explanation, but 
its weakness lies in that the knowledge of things good or evil 
must be there before these things could be attracted to oneself. 
The process is the reverse of that stated in the text which points 
plainly to a way of acquiring knowledge; otherwise as a worldly 
experience of life, this is profoundly true. 

Next, we come to Chu Hsi’s interpretation of “Ke Wu” as 
the “investigation of things”. We quote his words; 


“The meaning of the expression, ‘The perfecting of 
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knowledge depends on the investigation of things,’ is this: 
If we wish to carry our knowledge to the utmost, we must 
investigate the principles of all things we come into contact 
with, for the intelligent mind of man is certainly formed to 
know, and there is not a single thing in which its principles 
do not inhere. But so long as all principles are not investiga¬ 
ted, man’s knowledge is incomplete. On this account, the 
Great Learning, at the outset of its Icvssons, instructs the 
learner, in regard to all things in the world, to proceed from 
what knowledge he has of their principles, and pursue his 
investigation of them, till he reaches the extreme point. Af¬ 
ter exerting himself in this way for a long time, he will sud¬ 
denly find himself possessed of a wide and far-reaching pene¬ 
tration. Then, the qualities of all things, whether external 
or internal, the subtle or the coarse, will all be apprehen¬ 
ded, and the mind, in its entire substance and its relations 
to things, will be perfectly informed. This is called the in¬ 
vestigation of things. This is called the perfection of knowl¬ 
edge. 


In our modern view, this is the work of a scientist and a phi¬ 
losopher combined. Could one by this process of investigation of 
things become sincere in thoughts and rectified in heart? There 


® Commentary on The Great learning by Chu Hsi; tri. by Legge. The Four 
Books, pp. 322 — 323 Shanghai ed. 
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seems to be a lack of psychological necessity for this change, and 
also lack of logical sequence. Moreover, we doubt that the 
knowledge of things can be exhausted by “investigating one thing 
today, and another thing tomorrow”, as Chu Hsi said. The fa¬ 
mous scholar Wang Yang Ming experimented with this process 
himself by sitting before a bamboo and “investigating” it. Per¬ 
haps he concentrated his thoughts on it, he meditated on it, but 
after three days he fell sick and gave up this “investigation”. 

The third explanation upon which the translation above was 
based, was given by Ssu-ma Kuan, a statesman and historian in 
the Sung dynasty. “Things”, according to his explanation, refer 
to the external objects, all desirable things as music, women, 
hunting etc. “To ward off” these things means subjectively to 
avoid the desire for them. In other words, the vital urge must be 
somehow silenced before even ordinary knowledge can be ac¬ 
quired; yet this still lingers on the mental plane. As taught in 
every religion of the world, true knowledge descends into a clean 
receptacle only when it is entirely purified of vital desires. This 
applies to modern times just as to olden times. 

The opposing view is that the Great Learning was meant to 
be taught to young scholars of the state, mostly princes and spe¬ 
cially talented students from all over the land. It was not meant 
for the training of recluses, hermits or Sannyasins, but we must 
remember that, just because they were to hold power in their 
hands afterwards, they were given such an education in youth. 
The same idea was adopted by countries in south-eastern Asia; 
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even nowadays the youths of noble families are initiated as Bud- 
dhist monks and lead an austere life for a certain period before 
they are called back to secular life to enter office. The “myster¬ 
ies” of ancient Greece had perhaps some sort of similar disci¬ 
pline. In any ease, it was a sound principle to check the desire 
for things in the luxurious environment to which the young noble 
princes were accustomed, so that when the reins of government 
were held by them later, fewer dangers would accrue to them¬ 
selves and to the common people. Yet there was no rigorous 
training nor religious discipline of any kind; youths were taught 
to ward off desire for external things so that knowledge could be 
acquired. It was a medium path without any radical measure, so 
that vitality was still carefully fostered for the cultivation of per¬ 
sonality. 





CHAPTER XIII 
TZE SSU 


Other discourses between the Master and this disciple can be 
found in the Elder and Younger Tai’s Commentaries on Rites, 
from which a collected work entitled “Tseng Tze” came into be¬ 
ing. This work had originally (during the Han dynasty) 18 chap¬ 
ters , but eight chapters were lost and the present edition has on¬ 
ly 10 chapters. This book was annotated by Yuan Yuan (1764 — 
1849 A. D. ) but as an independent work it was not much read, 
in spite of its famous annotator. 

Confucianism, from the viewpoint of its philosophy, espe¬ 
cially in its psychological training, has another very important 
work which was read by every scholar. It comprises mostly say¬ 
ings of Confucius, composed by Tze Ssu, his grandson. Origi¬ 
nally it was included in Li Chi as its 31st chapter, but singled 
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out in the Sung dynasty as an independent work included in the 
series of Four Books. The title of this book is in Chinese “Chung 
Yung” f variously translated as ‘Ouste Milieu”, or "L’invariable 
Milieu”, or “Medium constans vel sempiternum”, or “The Con¬ 
stant Medium”, or “The State of Equilibrium and Harmony”, or 
“The Doctrine of the Mean” etc. , etc. 

Etymologically the word “chung” has the idea of “just hit¬ 
ting the mark”, as in shooting. The target is hit just at its cen¬ 
tre, and so it is “right” or “correct”. All those secondary ideas 
as “centre”, “medium”, “mean” etc. are deduced therefrom. 
“Yung” means the “use” or “constancy”. These two words taken 
together have been interpreted as a principle “not inclined to¬ 
wards any side” and hence of keeping to the middle, and of a 
constancy which means unchangeability. What is described as 
constant and unchangeable is the Path (Tao or Truth); superfi¬ 
cially it may be rendered as “The Doctrine of the Right and Con¬ 
stant Path. ” 

Before entering into any discussion of this book, there is the 
need of explaining certain unnecessary if not entirely false con¬ 
ceptions of this doctrine. Usually we say that we are taking a 
middle path in our daily life, not going to either extreme, and 
thus we keep a normal standard. We try to maintain ourselves on 
the average level, being neither too good nor too bad, but that 
was not meant by this doctrine. Another misunderstanding is the 
going only half way and leaving something unfinished, not perse¬ 
vering to the final degree, and hence to rest in some slight 
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imperfection. We often see cases in fine arts when the artist in¬ 
tentionally leaves something unfinished, and by that imperfection 
the reader or observer is pointed towards a higher perfection 
which can be imagined, but that was not meant here. We can on¬ 
ly take the imperfection in arts as an unexpressed perfection, and 
the thing unfinished as already finished. If the doctrine is of the 
right and constant path, that artistic imperfection pertains to the 
“right” as well. 

In our daily life, we see it is always advisable not to go to ex¬ 
tremes. And it is said in the Book of Changes on the “nine at the top” 
of the first hexagram;“Arrogant dragon will have cause to repent. ” 
Someone who goes to extremes meets with misfortune. In time he ex¬ 
hausts himself. Arrogance refers to one who “knows how to press 
forward but not how to draw back, one who knows existence but not 
annihilation, knows something about winning but nothing about los¬ 
ing. ” This seems to be the basis of such a proposition. But it is fur¬ 
ther said;“It is only the holy man who understands how to press for¬ 
ward and how to draw back, who knows existence and annihilation as 
well, without losing the right Path. The holy man alone can do 
this. ”® 

But it can also be easily seem that a half-way solution or 
compromise may or may not be the right way. If we build a dike 
of ten thousand feet, as one of our modern scholars argued, we 
must go to the extreme of not leaving an anthole unstopped, lest 


® ICJiing, Baynes’tr. Vol. 11; p. 16. with a slight adjustment of wording. 
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the water may pierce through it and, gradually enlarging it, ulti¬ 
mately destroy the whole dike. In that case then, we cannot al¬ 
low any slight imperfection leaving the complete perfection to be 
imagined. The question is therefore not one of going to the ex¬ 
treme or not, but one of the right thing to be done in the right 
way at the right time, and just to the point. This Book treats of 
such a subject. 

It must once again be remarked here that the general method 
adopted in this pamphlet in treating all the subjects is “to explain 
Classics by Classics”. There was a noted master in the Sung dy¬ 
nasty who said:“All the six Classics are foot-notes to my philos¬ 
ophy. ” We do not doubt his boldness in making such a state¬ 
ment. Evidently it was a reaction to that pedantry in his times 
that never enabled anyone to withdraw from endless, valueless 
and senseless hairsplitting work of erudite exegeses which, hav¬ 
ing exhausted the vitality of a scholar for a whole life, ultimately 
led him nowhere. Nevertheless, we doubt whether his was the 
right attitude towards the Classics. It seems that one must first 
have had his enlightenment from elsewhere, or have established 
his own philosophy before one can successfully utilize the ancient 
texts as footnotes. In fact, many eminent scholars have done the 
same thing, but refrained from being so outspoken and straight¬ 
forward. Most of the Classics (if not all) are sufficiently capa¬ 
cious, generous and inexhaustible in their resources so as to let 
any one draw upon them for his own benefit. But injustice must 
not be done to them by reading different meanings into the text. 
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or twisting the original idea to suit one’s own purpose. Correct 
interpretations are limited, but far-fetched explanations and the¬ 
ories are endless. So we venture to put all the commentaries 
aside and make a direct approach to the text itself. This is a com¬ 
paratively higher method, for it presupposes a correct under¬ 
standing of a good number of texts, yet it is a surer one. 

The text opens with these words: 

“What Heaven has conferred (upon man) is called the 
Nature, and accordance with this Nature is called the Path 
(Tao), and the following of this Path is called culture. ” 

Here we see a real, orthodox Confucian teaching that man’s 
nature is something conferred upon or ordained by Heaven (or 
God) and this nature is purely good. As a human being endowed 
with this nature, it is therefore his duty to develop this goodness 
to the fullest extent. It is a simple teaching that persisted 
through all the ages. We cannot but conclude that this is the de¬ 
scription of the psychic nature, the divinity in man, as inferred 
from not only this passage, but also from Mencius. But it cannot 
be denied that human nature can be divided into the higher and 
the lower, or the sattvic, rajasic and tamasic according to Indian 
philosophy; apart from the higher or the sattvic, the rest may 
not be necessarily good. But in Confucianism there is a correla¬ 
tive to nature known as habit. Man is born good a priori , but 
his habits may be bad a posteriori. Hsiin Tze, also a Ckjnfucian 
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during the period of the Warring States, held the theory that hu¬ 
man nature is fundamentally bad; goodness is artificial and there¬ 
fore must be cultivated. Yang Tze in the Han dynasty held that 
human nature is mixed with both good and bad elements co-ex¬ 
istent in it. In these three theories, we see only a difference in 
the point of emphasis on one single aspect; the last refers to sim¬ 
ple human nature in various degrees of goodness; the second em¬ 
phasizes the lower nature which is called habit by orthodox Con- 
fucians, and the first points to the psychic nature of those highly 
developed souls or “superior men”. Nearly the entire ancient ed¬ 
ucation was aimed at the development of superior men. 

Tao or Path is sometimes translated as the Truth®. A path 
that is in accordance with this Truth is to be followed in the 
sense that this Truth is to be discovered and revealed and culti¬ 
vated. So the passage above is immediately followed by the next 
below; 


“With regard to this Path, it cannot be left for an in¬ 
stant. If it could be left, it would not be the Path. ” 

In reading this passage, a Vedantin would perhaps say: this 
sounds very much like our Atman. What else in the world cannot 
be left for an instant other than Atman or Brahman? We are all 
That, and we are all in That, and how is it possible to leave 


© The interpolation made by I^gge as “the Path (of duty)” is quite irrelevant. 
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That for an instant as an instant is also That? A Taoist would al¬ 
so claim that this is exactly the description of his Tao, no longer 
the monopoly of a Confucian. A Neo-Confucian in the Sung and 
Ming dynasties would also say that this is simply “logos”; and it 
should be again remarked that this “logos” means something else 
other than its original verbal sense. Furthermore, what would 
those enlightened people say who see God in everything? It is no 
parody to say that God cannot be left for an instant. And we read 
further; 


“On this account, the superior man is ever cautious and 
careful of that which he does not see, and fearful and appre¬ 
hensive to that which he does not hear. 

“There is nothing more visible than what is hidden, and 
nothing more manifest than what is minute. Therefore the 
superior man is watchful over himself when he is alone. ”® 

“That which” one does not see or hear refers to That above, 
which is beyond the reach of our sensory faculties of seeing and 
hearing, yet not on this account being hidden or unmanifest. A 
right attitude towards That is therefore to be vigilant and appre¬ 
hensive , to be devoted in a silent reverence as in state of constant 
prayer or meditation. If we say That, it seems to be impersonal, 


© This is the literal rendering which Legge made, considering it unintelligible to 
an English reader, which the author thinks otherwise. 
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something of neuter gender, yet it makes little difference wheth¬ 
er it is to That or to Her or to Him that a prayer is addressed or 
the meditation and concentration are directed. Again, if we say 
“above”, it is also a way of speaking. Traditionally it is said “as 
if He (or She or That) is above, and as if He (or She or That) is 
on the right and on the left. ” In this way one is ever watchful 
over oneself when alone, because the “as if” or Divine Presence 
is there, and one is no longer alone. Understood in this context, 
the passages above are never inexplicable. In our modern lan¬ 
guage, these first three passages deal with the divine Nature in 
man, and the ubiquity of God, and the right attitude of worship¬ 
ping God in a manner of consecration. 

Here follows a passage of psychology which deals with 
equilibrium and harmony in the microcosm, the man, who is re¬ 
lated to and corresponds with the Macrocosm, the Universe. We 
read; 


“While there are no stirrings of pleasure, anger, sor¬ 
row, or joy, it is said to be a state of equilibrium. When 
those feelings have been expressed with proper accentuation 
under control, that may be called the state of harmony. 
This equilibrium is the great fundament of all under Heav¬ 
en, and this Harmony is the universal Path. 

“Let this state of equilibrium and Harmony be attained, 
and heaven and earth will find their correct places, and eve¬ 
rything will be nourished and fostered. ” 
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Here ends the first chapter of this Book, The next ten chap¬ 
ters are quotations from the sayings of Confucius to explain this 
first one. The twelfth chapter contains the words of Tze Ssu. 
The next eight chapters which follow are partly his own illustra¬ 
tions and partly quotations of Confucius. The twenty-first to the 
thirty-third (or final) chapters contain his own words with spo¬ 
radic quotations from the Sage, but mostly from the Book of Po¬ 
etry. 

It is noteworthy in the passage above that “anger” and “sor¬ 
row” were mentioned together with “pleasure” and “joy”. It 
seems that “anger” and “sorrow” were not considered totally bad 
emotions that had to be abolished or eradicated from one’s reac¬ 
tions. Later scholars said the children of Kung’s family knew not 
how to be angry, and the children of Yen’s family knew not how 
to blame or to quarrel, but that was probably a later invention. 
Only a clause here needs perhaps a little explanation; viz. “ex¬ 
pressed with proper accentuation under control”. Literally the 
original means “in accordance with the time-beating”, as in mu¬ 
sic. This does not mean any wild outburst of feelings, but the 
natural and right expression of the feeling with moderation and 
temperance, or as Legge puts it; “in due degree”. Time-beating 
in music analogizes hitting the point at the right time. It was not 
taught to entirely eliminate anger and sorrow, though they had 
to be held under control; history teaches us that anger is in a cer¬ 
tain way healthy, for when rightly expressed it can cure certain 
diseases. Sorrow proved always hurtful, but to a certain extent 
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it could maintain a state of sobriety and have a purifying effect on 
vital upsurges and help growth. In any case, they were not con¬ 
sidered as too detrimental to one’s progress on the spiritual path. 

(Here we can also mark a subtle point of difference between this 
system and Buddhism in which anger is entirely ruled out as one 
of the “Three Poisons. ”) 

With regard to “joy” or “happiness”, the approach is slight¬ 
ly different. It has been calculated that the Chinese word for 
“joy” has appeared in the Analects 45 times, and there was no 
single word for “distress or “suffering”. A spiritual ecstasy was 
meant and experienced by the disciples. In an enigmatic way, it 
was said by the scholars in the Sung dynasty “to learn this joy 
and be joyful over this learning. ” or “to learn is to learn this, 
and to be happy and joyful is to be happy and joyful over this”. 
Now, the Vedantin would perhaps again say that this “This” is 
“That”, and the “Joy” is no other than Brahmananda. Indeed, in 
essence the truth must be the same, but being represented by 
different systems the outward aspects may be entirely different. 
On the other hand, “distress” or “world-suffering” was a later 
introduction into the consciousness of ancient Chinese people by 
Buddhism. It cannot be said that ancient Chinese where happier 
than later generations, but what was taught emphasized the 
more positive aspect of life that tended to increase vitality and 
lead to a greater Joy and Enlightenment, rather than the negative 
tendency which pointed towards Nirvana and Emancipation. 

The psychological state of “equilibrium” cannot be easily 
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attained. In Chinese language, both “mind” and “heart” were re¬ 
presented by the same word. “Equilibrium” in the original sense 
meant “resting at the centre”. It is a state of clarity or enlighten¬ 
ment in which one feels both the mind and heart at rest in the 
centre of one’s whole being, inexpressibly pure and limpid and 
full of light. The traditional description of such a state is the 
“that logos — reasonably misinterpreted as Reason — has mani¬ 
fested” in such a person; and the keen observer, usually one’s 
Guru, can discern this very well through the eyes, the doors of 
one’s soul. We usually say that the psychic being of such a per¬ 
son has come to the front, and there can be no mistake in the 
right recognition of such a psychic state by others. In this, there 
can be no stirring of passions and feelings such as the waves of 
pleasure, anger, sorrow and joy that toss about merely on the 
surface. Instead, there is only the Joy or Delight of the Infinite, 
much more deep and placid and serene, which may be called 
Ananda. 

“Harmony” refers to activity. There must be activity and 
outward expression before Harmony can be talked of. This can 
easily be grasped in music. There can be indeed silent music, but 
music itself has harmony as its soul. Without harmony music is 
but a number of disorganized sounds and notes, and no longer 
music. But then even a single note has its harmony with regard 
to the number of its vibrations. The same is the case with the ac¬ 
tivities of man. A highly developed mind may conduct a person 
to act according to certain principles, but other parts of his being 
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may or may not follow. Thus he may still not be free from self- 
contradiction or incongruity; in any case there is still lacking of 
harmony in his whole being. But once the psychic being has come 
to the front) the condition will be otherwise. He cannot fail to 
have his whole being integralized and act according to certain 
principles involuntarily and spontaneously without much mental 
effort. Sometimes the psychic being might be obscured when it 
has drawn back, or when the said “equilibrium” is lost; never¬ 
theless, that obscurity can be obliterated, just as the sun cannot 
be permanently veiled by clouds. It is just this function of the di¬ 
vinity in man, the Nature of supreme goodness, and expressed in 
such a way that there can be no more fitting description for it 
than “harmony”. Here we find almost the exact concordance of 
the spiritual philosophy of Sri Aurobindo and this ancient Chi¬ 
nese system. 

Harmony is found everywhere. It is in man; it is in the 
universe. A baby may cry for the whole day without becoming 
hoarse, because there is in it the supreme harmony, as Lao Tze 
says. Furthermore, if such a state of equilibrium and harmony is 
reached in oneself, it can be extended to one’s external environ¬ 
ment, so that everything above and below can find its proper 
place and both heaven and earth are at peace. It is no longer 
merely a subjective quality, it is directly an objective influence. 
This influence, large or small, exercised far or near, depends 
upon the power at its radiating centre, or the degree of revelation. If 
the person is in disequilibrium or in disharmony with himself. 
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then no external situation can be controlled by him. It is even 
doubtful whether he can live at all. It is equally doubtful wheth¬ 
er or not any object, animate or inanimate, can ever exist in the 
universe without equilibrium and harmony. The crowparllament 
may raise a noise disconcerting to our ears, yet amongst these 
crows themselves there must still be a harmony. It is a universal 
truth. A stone will go on incessantly falling if it loses its equilib¬ 
rium, until it recovers its ground again somewhere and becomes 
static. It is no mystical teaching but a plain psychological fact 
that such a state must be attained before one can successfully 
cultivate his person, regulate his family and, finally, govern a 
state. The process is one which starts at the centre of a globe, as 
it were, and step-by-step enlarges itself, until its influence is ex¬ 
tended in all directions. 

To illustrate such a principle, several passages of the say¬ 
ings of Confucius as quoted in this Book may be sufficient: 

Chung Ni said;“The superior man acts according to the 
Right and the Constant, the small man acts contrary to the 
Right and Constant. The superior man in acting according 
to the Right and Constant, keeps a timely right course. The 
small man in acting contrary to the Right and Constant, is 
reckless and mannerless. ” 


The Master said;“The Path of the Right and Constant 
is perhaps supreme! People have long been unable to follow 
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it. 




The Master said;“Men all say, ‘We are wise’; but be¬ 
ing driven forward and taken in a net, a trap, or a pitfall, 
they know not how to escape. Men all say, ‘We are wise’; 
but having chosen the course of the Right and Constant, 
they are not able to keep it for a month. ” 

The Master said; “With regard to the character of 
(Yen) Whei, he made choice of the Right and Constant, and 
whenever he got hold of one virtue, he cultivated it diligent¬ 
ly in his bosom, and did not lose it. ” 

The Master said;“All states under heaven may be per¬ 
fectly ruled; dignities and emoluments may be declined; na¬ 
ked spearedges may be trampled under feet; but to be per¬ 
fectly right and constant is impossible. ” 

The question of the Right and Constant is a philosophical 
one. In ancient times this was entirely relegated to the field of 
Propriety and in it there was always a meticulous treatment of 
the exact thing to be done on a certain occasion, that being con¬ 
sidered as right. Tze Ssu must have understood this quite well, 
but he illustrated it in an ingenious yet general way. In his inter¬ 
pretation it is to act in accord with one’s position or situation or 
environment. There is a contentment in one’s lot and yet it is no 
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blind submission of one’s fate because, above all, the appoint¬ 
ment of Heaven (or God) is to be waited for. Here one acts with 
regularity and steadfastness in a state of cheerfulness, yet with 
much self-retrospection and self-restraint. It is conformism in a 
deeper sense, but carried out with firmer assurance of the soul. 
We read: 


“The superior man does what is proper to the station in 
which he is; he does not desire to go beyond this. 

“In a position of wealth and honour, he does what is 
proper to a position of wealth and honour. In a poor and low 
position, he does what is proper to a poor and low position. 
Situated among barbarous tribes, he does what is proper to 
a situation among barbarous tribes. In a position of sorrow 
and difficulty, he does what is proper to a position of sorrow 
and difficulty. The superior man can find himself in no situ¬ 
ation in which he is not himself. 

“In a high position, he does not treat with contempt his 
inferiors. In a low position, he does not court the favour of 
his superiors. He rectifies himself, and seeks for nothing 
from others, so that he has no dissatisfactions. He does not 
murmur against Heaven above, nor grumble against men 
below. 

“Thus it is that the superior man abides in peace, wait¬ 
ing for the appointment of Heavn, while the small man 
walks in dangerous paths, looking for lucky occurrences. 
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“The Master said: ‘In archery, we have something like 
the way of the superior man. When the archer misses the 
centre of the target, he turns round and seeks for the cause 
of his failure in himself, 

What is meant by Chung Yung is best explained in this pas¬ 
sage. The example of archery shows that it is a central Path hit¬ 
ting just at the point. This has little to do with the “Mean” or 
mediocrity. Moreover, to do what is proper to one’s station 
means to keep a constancy in conformity with the prevalent 
mode. The idea is broader than merely to keep to one’s duty 
which may not be the destiny of the man. But what is the right 
thing to be done by the superior man? It was outlined in hind 
items by governing of a state, as the superior men were trained 
for such work, such as the “honouring of virtue and talents”, 
“affection towards relatives”, “indulgent treatment of men from 
a distance” etc. , etc. together with their causes and effects. But 
these are problems pertaining to the field of political philosophy 
which need not be treated here. Yet there was a psychological 
basis with regard to the cultivation of the person which we find 
nowhere in ancient literature so excellently elucidated as in this 
Book, i. e. sincerity. And we read the following passages- 

“Sincerity is the way of Heaven. The attainment of 


® Based on Lcgge’s translation, with certain adjustments of wording. 
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sincerity (or ‘to be sincere’) is the way of Man. Sincerity 
involves hitting at what is right without an effort, an appre¬ 
hension without thinking. He who fllows easily and leisure¬ 
ly the right way must be a sage. He who attains to sincerity 
is he who chooses what is good, and holds it fast. 

“(To this attainment there are requisite) the extensive 
study of it, accurate inquiry about it, careful reflection on 
it, clear discrimination of it, and the earnest practice of it. 

“The superior man, while there is anything he had not 
studied, or while in what he has studied there is anything he 
has not mastered, will not abandon his effort. While there 
is anything he has not inquired about or anything in what he 
has inquired about which he does not know, will not aban¬ 
don his effort. While there is anything which he has not re¬ 
flected on, or anything in what he has reflected on which he 
does not apprehend, he will not abandon his effort. While 
there is anything which he has not discriminated, or his dis¬ 
crimination is not clear, he will not abandon bis effort. If 
there be anything which he has not practised, or his practice 
fails in earnestness, he will not abandon his effort. If anoth¬ 
er man succeed by one effort, he will make a hundred ef¬ 
forts. If another man succeed by ten efforts, he will make a 
thousand, 

“If a man is actually capable of proceeding in this way, 
though dull he will surely become intelligent; though weak 
he will surely become strong. ” 
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“To be enlightened through sincerity can be ascribed to 
nature. To be sincere through enlightenment can be ascribed 
to culture. With sincerity, one shall be enlightened, with 
enlightenment, one shall be sincere. ” 

“Sincerity is that whereby self-perfection is effected, 
and the Path is that to which one must direct himself. 

“Sincerity is the end and beginning of things? without 
sincerity there would be nothing. On this account, the supe¬ 
rior man treasures the attainment of sincerity (as the most 
excellent thing). 

“Sincerity does not stop at one’s self-perfection, it is al¬ 
so for the perfection of others. Self-perfection involves the 
embodiment of Divine’s Love (Jen), and the perfection of 
others shows wisdom. (Both these are) virtues of man’s na¬ 
ture? it is a way by which a union of the external and inter¬ 
nal is effected. Therefore it is right (or ‘fit^) when duly 
carried out in time. ” 

“It is he who is possessed of the utmost sincerity under 
heaven, who can have the fullest development of his nature. 
Capable of developing his nature to the fullest extent, he is 
also capable of doing the same to the nature of other men. 
Capable of developing to the fullest extent the nature of oth¬ 
er men, he can do the same to the nature of everything. Ca¬ 
pable of developing to the fullest extent the nature of 
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everything, he can assist the evolution and foster everything 
between Heaven and Earth. Able to assist the evolution and 
to foster everything between Heaven and Earth, he may 
with Heaven and Earth form a ternion. ” 

“Next would be the cultivation of perfection. In perfec 
tion there must be sincerity. Whatever is sincere will lake 
an external form. Taking a form, it will become manifest. 
Being manifest, it will become illuminating. Illuminating, it 
will be inspiring. Inspiring others, they will be changed by 
it. Changed by it, they are transformed. It is only the ut¬ 
most sincerity under heaven that can transform. ” 

“By the Path of the utmost sincerity, foreknowledge is 
possible. When a state or family is about to flourish there 
must be certain auspicious omens; and when it is about to 
perish, there must be unlucky omens. These are seen in the 
divinations through milfoils and tortoises, and appear in the 
movements of the four limbs. When a calamity or a blessing 
is about to come, the good shall certainly be foreknown by 
him, and the evil also. Therefore possessed of the utmost 
sincerity, one is like God. ” 

“Therefore in the utmost sincerity there is no cessa¬ 
tion. Not ceasing, it continues long. Continuing long, it ev¬ 
idences itself. Evidencing itself, it reaches far and wide. 
Reaching far and wide, it becomes large and substantial. 
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Being large and substantial, it becomes high and brilliant. 

“Being large and substantial, so it supports all things. 
Being high and brilliant, so it covers all things. Reaching 
far and continuing long, so it accomplishes all things. 

“Largeness and substantiality par with Earth. Height 
and brilliancy par with Heaven. Far-reaching and long-con¬ 
tinuity have no bounds. 

“In this way, without display, it becomes manifest; 
without movement, it transforms; and without effort, it ac¬ 
complishes things. ” 

“It is only he who, possessed of the utmost sincerity, 
can manipulate the great principles under heaven, and estab¬ 
lish the great fundamentals of mankind, and understand the 
transforming and nurturing processes of Heaven and Earth. 
And thus, there is the thing to depend upon. 

“A man of Love (Jen), how honest is he! And as an 
abyss, how deep is he! And like Heaven, how vast is he! 

“Who can know this, but he who is intelligent and wise 
as a sage, acquainted with the virtue of Heaven?”® 

This is a very simple and plain exposition which starts from 
a factual statement that nothing can exist in the universe without 


© Ibid. 
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sincerity. When sincerity has reached its utmost degree in the in¬ 
dividual, and when one has penetrated into the realm of sage- 
hood, then it is possible for him to transform things. In the 
present world situation, we cannot expect any such sincerity to 
exist in the diplomatic relationship between nations, yet this is 
the only remedy and does exist to a certain extent at certain 
times; but on the Path of Yoga, as the Divine Mother more than 
once remarked, it is the only Protection. And how utterly true 
we find that it constitutes the first condition of psychological per¬ 
fection in the individual! We marvel with what concord this uni¬ 
versal truth is taught whether in the East or in the West, in 
ancient or in modern times. With regard to the transformation. 
She has also said; “When you are truly changed, everything 
around you will also be changed. 


© Vide: Words of the Mother Ill, p. 98. 



CHAPTER XIV 
MENCIUS 


The rest of the Book Chung Yung treats of the highest attain¬ 
ments of Man, or the "superior man”, and the establishment of a 
divine sovereignty over the earth. Traditionally, ever since the 
Han dynasty, this Avas called a knowledge that is “a link between 
Heaven and Man”. No paradise is promised in the other world or 
this, but the ideal of a spiritual rule that brings peace and happi¬ 
ness, culture and transformation to all beings in a well-organized 
humanity is set before later generations. This ideal is the Path 
(Tao) that "... set up between heaven and earth, there is no 
malediction; presented before gods and spirits, doubts do not 
arise; and waiting for the sanction of sages of a hundred genera¬ 
tions after, there will be no misgivings. ” {Chung Yung XXIX, 
3, 4) Before such an ideal, honorable values held high in later 
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ages such as theism, heroism, charity, philanthropy, humanitar- 
ianism etc. , etc. naturally fell away. It is not a Kingdom of 
God, it is a kingdom of the godlike Man, the highest trans¬ 
formed being in the universe. 

With regard to the material phase of such an ideal we read 
the following passage from Li Chi , the chapter on Great Unity, 
too often quoted in recent times: 

“When the Great Way (Tao) prevails, all under Heav¬ 
en is for the common benefit. Select the virtuous and the a- 
ble in the service of the government. Observe the principle 
of faithfulness and cultivate cordiality in the general inter¬ 
course of man. Therefore, one will not only reverence one’s 
own parents and love one’s own children, but do the same to 
those of others. The aged shall die in peace, the young shall 
render service for the welfare of the community. The infant 
shall be well cared for and brought up. Widowers, widows, 
orphans and the invalid shall be under the protection of the 
government. Each man shall have his share in the general 
development of the community, in accordance with his abili¬ 
ty, and each woman shall have a happy married life. It is de¬ 
plorable that natural resources should be unexploited, yet it 
does not follow that wealth should be privately owned for 
selfish ends. It is deplorable that human efforts should not 
be well utilized, yet these efforts should not be directed to¬ 
ward the fulfilment of selfish interests. In a community as 
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such, tricks and intrigues will be obliterated, and robbery, 
larceny and all kinds of grossness will be eliminated. It will 
be unnecessary to bolt the gate, for no one will think of 
stealing. This is called ‘The Great Unity 

Much dreamt of yet never promised by anyone, a Utopian 
state as such would be something like a happier world than our 
present one. Yet it is only on this basis that human culture may 
begin to flourish and rare geniuses may soar high. It would be 
vain to talk about the salvation of mankind or the improvement 
of society if the great unity is neglected and welfare to be 
brought to a special class or only to a chosen few. The unity of 
mankind is an ideal which everyone cherishes in our modern civi¬ 
lized world. We wonder how modern these thoughts appear, 
though they were formulated four centuries before Christ. The 
question is; has such an ideal state ever been realized? History 
tells that there were “Minor Comfortable Ages” in which this 
ideal had been partially realized. It was restricted only to dis¬ 
tricts and states, large or small, for longer or shorter periods, 
especially when the place was inhabitated by some spiritual per¬ 
sonage who might not necessarily be in any political position, but 
with high inner and outer accomplishments, whose influence ex¬ 
tended far and wide. But a nation-wide realization of such a 
“Great Unity” has never taken place. It has remained until the 


CD The Essence; of Chinese Culture by Chi-Yun Chang, pp. 10 —13. 
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present an ideal, yet, however large or broad, it is not of insur¬ 
mountable height. As it pertains still to the physical world, it 
can ultimately be materialized some day in the infinite future as a 
final victory of a universal Truth, we believe. 

After Tze Ssu, we come to Mong Tze, latinized as Mencius, 
In the Sung dynasty, he was canonized as the fourth great Phi¬ 
losopher after Yen Tze, Tseng Tze, and Tze Ssu, and was called 
also the “next Sage”, meaning next only to Confucius. To know 
about him we must reflect again on the ancient history of his 
times. 

After the death of Confucius, China entered into a period of 
the Warring States (circa 479 — 246 B. C. ). The once most pow¬ 
erful state in the north, the dukedom of Tsin, was divided by 
three Houses, and the once equally powerful state in the north¬ 
east, the dukedom of Ch’i, was usurped by a minister Tien. The 
state Ch’u in the south which had formerly annexed all the small 
fiefs along the Han River, still retained its power, but became 
also gradually weakened and had to align itself with all the other 
states to cope with the new power arisen in the north-west, 
Ch’in. In the southeast, two large states were in constant battle 
which ended with the annexation of Wu by Yue, It was a period 
of endless fighting in which each warlord of a state styled himself 
as King, and those kings were used as toys in the hands of a 
class of dark politicians, called “wandering sophists”. In spite of 
all that, it was also a period of philosophy in which the “hundred 
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schools” arose, ending with the unification of all the states into a 
great empire by military force, the formation of the Ch’in dynas¬ 
ty. Its first ruler or the First Emperor (246—210 B. C. ) had left 
an immortal stigma on the history of Chinese culture by the 
burning of books and persecution of scholars; that subject has 
been treated before. 

In such a period Menicus was born, for his date was sup¬ 
posed to be 372 or 371 to 289 B. C. He was a descendant of the 
first noble House of the Lu state, and his mother was a talented 
lady whose name was in the “ Biographies of Distinguished 
Women” by Lin Hsian. That she changed her residence thrice for 
the education of her child is a story very well known. But wheth¬ 
er Mencius was a disciple of Tze Ssu or a disciple of his disciple, 
is still a question not settled. Certain dates recorded in the 
Ancient History by Ssu-ma Tsien proved to be inconsistent ac¬ 
cording to modern calculation, hence unreliable. Tze Ssu proba¬ 
bly lived twenty years longer than the traditional record of sixty- 
two, but that Mencius was a disciple of his disciple seems to be 
nearer to the truth. There is no doubt that his knowledge was di¬ 
rectly received from the lineage of Cbnfucius through the school 
of the sage’s grandson. 

The life of Mencius had almost the same fate as that of Con¬ 
fucius. He travelled to different states for employment in order 
to realize his high ideals — a Royal Path of Peace in contrast to 
the then prevalent Heroic Path of Might — but he failed just as 
surely as did his predecessor. He went to the courts of Ch’i and 
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Liang, had constant audiences with those kings, but his words 
were not adopted though his person was respected. In his old age 
as in Confucius’ he had no alternative but to work as a philoso¬ 
pher in holding discussions with a group of disciples, his words 
being recorded and preserved as books; at the same time he was 
reputed to be a great mathmatician and, as we see from his 
works, he was actually also an expert philologist. 

The present work of Mencius, supposed to be a work writ¬ 
ten in his late years, was actually not. There are a number of ev¬ 
idences on this; the most powerful one is that a number of disci¬ 
ples in this book were called “Tze” or “master”, which was not 
the customary way for a teacher to address his pupils. Further¬ 
more, in the opening chapter. King Whei of the Liang State was 
mentioned, and in Part I, Mencius called him “Your Majesty” no 
less than ten times. But during the life-time of King Whei, he 
had never styled himself a king; he was only posthumously hon¬ 
oured so. If the Book was written by Mencius himself, he could 
not have been so inexact. Moreover, the story of the state Yen 
being smitten and taken possession by Ch’i during the reign of 
King Seuen actually happened many years later. The perplexity 
shows that this book was not even written by his disciples, but 
by the third generation after him, or the disciples of his disci¬ 
ples. 

This work is probably familiar to every scholar even nowa¬ 
days because, ever since the Sung dynasty, it was included in the 
F'our Books and these were used as text-books in grammar 
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schools, hence also used in the first public examinations. The 
text is in plain and clear prose without any difficult reading, 
though the meaning in a few passages remains obscure. It con¬ 
tains seven fascicles, each being divided into two parts, compri¬ 
sing altogether 259 chapters with 35, 226 words. But the text 
used by Chao Chi in the second century A. D. , when he annota¬ 
ted this Book, had 261 chapters with 34,685 words, as noted in 
his Introduction. The three chapters lacking might be due to a 
difference of division, and the surplus number of words due to 
later interpolations. It was also mentioned in Chao Chi’s “Intro¬ 
duction” that apart from these seven fascicles, there were anoth¬ 
er four fascicles in existence, which he refrained from annotating 
because they seemed to be definitely spurious works, judged 
both by the style and the contents; these four fascicles were also 
lost. There are still other sporadic and miscellaneous quotations 
from Mencius in several books written in the Han dynasty not 
found in the present text, but they are of minor importance, so 
they need not be discussed here. 

With regard to the contents of this work, it treated mainly 
of political philosophy. His ideals were the same as those taught 
in the Confucian school. When the rulers made their fiefs inde¬ 
pendent states and styled themselves kings, a system of absolute 
monarchy generally prevailed, and conflicts between them natu¬ 
rally arose. Amidst these, what Mencius propounded was a Roy¬ 
al Path of Peace, with historical evidences showing that it was 
also an easy path judged by the circumstances of his times; “with 
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half of the merit of ancients, double their achievements could 
surely be realized”. (Bk. II, part I). His doctrine was exceed¬ 
ingly democratic in our modern view. We quote only a few passa¬ 
ges; 


(Mencius) said; “The ruler of a state advances to office 
a man of talents and virtue as a matter of provisionary exi¬ 
gency, thereby causing the low to overstep the honorable, 
and strangers to overstep his acquaintances; should he not 
be careful in this? 

“When all those about you say, — ‘This is a man of 
talents and virtue, ’ you may not for that believe it. When 
your great officers all say, — ‘This is a man of talents and 
virtue’, neither may you for that believe it. When all the 
people of the state say, — ‘This is a man of talents and vir¬ 
tue, ’ then examine into the case, and when you find that 
the man is such, employ him. When all those about you 
say, — ‘This man won’t do,’ don’t listen to them. When 
all your great officers say, — ‘This man won’t do,’ don t 
listen to them. When all the people of the state say, — 
‘This man won’t do, ’ then examine into the case, and when 
you find that the man won’t do, send him away. 

“When all those about you say, — ‘This man deserves 
death, ’ don’t listen to them. When all your great officers 
say, — ‘This man deserves death,’ don’t listen to them. 
When all the people of the state say, — ‘This man deserves 
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death,’ then inquire into the case, and when you see that 
the man deserves death, put him to death. So it can be said 
that he is killed by all of the people in the state. 

Mencius said:“The people are the most important; the 
gods of the land and grain come next; the sovereign is the 
last and least. 

Mencius said to the king Seuen of Chi; “When the 
prince regards his ministers as his hands and feet, his minis¬ 
ters regard their prince as their belly and heart; when he re¬ 
gards them as his dogs and horses, they regard him as any 
other man; when he regards them as earth-clods or as grass, 
they regard him as a robber or an enemy. 

According to these passages, a system monarchical in form 
but democratic in spirit was promulgated by Mencius. But ulti¬ 
mately to whom does a scholar owe his allegiance? It was certain¬ 
ly not to a prince or a king, and even not to the people or state. 
It was rather to the Tao or Path (or Truth) that he should be 
permanently loyal and devoted. His Path to his conviction was 
the divine Decree of Heaven or God, a broad and even road 


(D Mencius. Bk. I Pt. 2. cK 7. 3—5. 
(2) Mencius. Bk. VII. Pt. 2. Ch. 14.1. 
® Mencius. Bk. IV. Pt. 2. Ch. 3. 1. 
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carved and trodden by ancient sagevS before him, and that the 
same road would be followed by sages of later generations he had 
no doubts. Just as Confucius not only served his native country 
but travelled to other states, Mencius did the same. Both we 
sure of the Truth they held, and later generations had never con¬ 
sidered them as disloyal or unpatriotic in any sense. On the con 
trary, nearly every act of theirs was taken as a standard. 

We know that the central principle of the teachings of Con¬ 
fucius was Divine’s Love. What was taught by the “Next Sage” 
was the same thing but with another principle next to and closely 
connected with it. It was Righteousness, which was indeed 
taught in the Confucian school, but formerly it gained no special 
prominence because it was included in the domain of Rites or 
Propriety in which it was taken as a matter of course and after¬ 
wards included in the Doctrine of the Right and Constant. It had 
never been so separately and emphatically stressed as was done 
by Mencius. The traditional illustration of these two principles 
forms a cross with the Divine’s Love, a line descending vertical¬ 
ly, and Righteousness extending to both sides in another line. In 
the psychic field the descent is a thing of cosmic nature, of which 
an identification can be found between the very depth of one’s be¬ 
ing and that in the universe, the socalled “heart of Heaven and 
Earth”, while the extension is on the human level and especially 
on the mental plane. Righteousness implies reason, but this Rea¬ 
son is not purely intellectual; a grasp of Reality by the emotional 
nature is included. From very ancient to modern times, the Chi- 
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nese mentality is never merely that of a logician or a legalist, it is 
largely that of a Confucian of which the humanist has his claim 
and it was with this teaching of Righteousness that Confucianism 
became the more complete and perfect, flourished exuberantly 
and was honestly glorified; as with warp and woof, it was woven 
into a piece. 

Righteousness is a moral value nowadays known to every¬ 
body, but we must examine how Mencius understood it. In his 
exposition it was something diametrically opposed to another 
principle current in his times, that of “profit” or “benefit”. In 
his first interview with King Whei of the Liang state, he con¬ 
fronted this subject, and we read in the opening chapter of the 
book the following words: 

Mencius went to see King Whei of Liang. 

The king said;“Venerable Sir! since you have not coun¬ 
ted a thousand miles too far to come here, could there be an¬ 
ything perhaps to profit my kingdom?” 

Mencius replied: “Why must Your Majesty talk about 
profit? There must be only the principles of Love (Jen) and 
Righteousness (Yi). 

“If Your Majesty say, ‘What is to be done to profit my 
kingdom?’ the great officers will say, ‘What is to be done 
to profit our families?’ and the inferior officers and the com¬ 
mon people will say, ‘What is to be done to profit our per¬ 
son? ’ Superiors and inferiors will try to snatch this profit 
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the one from the other, and the kingdom will be 
endangered. ... If Righteousness be put last and profit first, 
then (ultimately) people will not be satisfied without having 
snatched (the crown. ) 

“There has never been a man of Love who neglected his 
parents. There has never been a man of Righteousness who 
left behind his king. Your Majesty can just say: Let there 
only be Love and Righteousness, and that would be all. 
Why must you talk about profit?”®” 

Wang Chung, a famous scholar in the Han dynasty, argued 
about this point saying that while “profit” as we normally under¬ 
stand it could be meant by the king, in another sense “benefit” 
could also have been meant, so there was no mistake in asking 
what might be beneficial to his state. But what Mencius empha¬ 
sized was the two principles of Love and Righteousness, and ma¬ 
terial “profit” or “benefit” he placed beyond the scope of his con¬ 
sideration. We read further; 

“Love is the comfortable habitation of man, and Right¬ 
eousness is his right path. 

“It is lamentable that such a comfortable dwelling 
should be left empty and uninhabitated, and the right path 


(D Bk. I. Pt. I. Ch. I. 1-6 
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should be abandoned and not taken to. 

Mencius said;“Love is man’s heart, and Righteousness 
is man’s path. 

“How lamentable is it to neglect the path and not pur¬ 
sue it, to lose this heart and not know enough to seek it 
again. 

“When man’s fowls and dogs are lost, they know to 
seek for them again, but they lose their heart, and do not 
know to seek for it. 

“The means to learning is nothing else but to seek for 
the lost heart. 


Sung Ken, being about to go to Ch’u, Mencius met him 
in Shih Kiu. 

“Master, where are you going?” asked Mencius. 

“I have heard that the states Ch’in and Ch’u are fighting 
together,” he replied, “so I am going to see the king of Ch’u 
and persuade him to cease hostilities. If he is not pleased, I 


© Bk. IV. Pt. 1. Ch. 10.2-3. 

( 2 ) Bk. VI. pt. I. ch. lit 1-4. 

Legge had rendered the word “heart” as “mind”, which is permissible, and 
the “means” as “the great end”. The difference seems to be small but, in infer¬ 
ence, the discrepancy is evident. What is meant by “tao” in the original here is the 
“means” and not the “end”, the object of learning is something else. This would 
lead otherwise to a state of concentration on the Void which was taught in Taoism 
but not by Mencius. 
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shall go to see the king of Ch’in, and persuade him in the 
same way. Of the two kings I shall receive an assent from 
one of them. ” 

Mencius said: “I myself venture not to ask about the 
particulars, but I should like to hear the general idea with 
which you are going to persuade them. ” 

“I will tell them that it is unprofitable. ” 

“Sir," said Mencius, “Your aim is great, but your ar¬ 
gument, Sir, is no good. 

“Sir, if you by reason of their own ‘profit’ advise the 
kings of Ch’in and Ch’u, and if the kings of Ch’in and Ch’u 
are pleased with the consideration of that profit so as to stop 
the movements of their armies, then all the soldiers of these 
armies will rejoice in the cessation of war, and find their 
pleasure in (the pursuit of) profit. Ministers will serve their 
sovereign for the profit of which they cherish and thought, 
sons, will serve their fathers, and younger brothers will 
serve their elder brothers, all for the profit they cherish — 
then sovereign and ministers, fathers and sons, younger and 
elder brothers, will all totally abandon Love and Righteous¬ 
ness, and all contact each other with the idea of profit cher¬ 
ished in their breasts. There has never been such a society 
which has not fallen into ruins. 

“Sir, if you use Love and Righteousness to persuade the 
kings of Ch’in and Ch’u, and if the kings of Ch’in and Ch’u 
are pleased with the consideration of Love and Righteous- 
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ness so as to stop the movements of their armies, then all 
the soldiers of these armies will rejoice in the cessation of 
war, and find their pleasure in Love and Righteousness. 
Ministers will serve their sovereign with Love and Right¬ 
eousness cherished in their bosoms, sons will serve their fa¬ 
thers, and younger brothers will serve their elder brothers, 
all with Love and Righteousness they cherish — and so, 
sovereign and ministers, fathers and sons, elder and youn¬ 
ger brothers, will abandon the thought of ‘profit’ and cher¬ 
ish Love and Righteousness in their intercourse. There has 
never been such a state which has not risen to imperial 
sway. Why must you use the word ‘ profit ’ ?”® 

Sung Ken was a great philosopher in the age of the Warring 
States, and was probably older than Mencius. Mencius ad¬ 
dressed him as “Sir” or “Master” showing his respect, a case not 
common with Mencius. In our modern view, Sung Ken might be 
considered a pacifist, and his doctrines in brief can be found in 
the last chapter of Djuang Tze. His general principle of using 
persuasion on these two kings was perhaps a realistic one, show¬ 
ing the material losses and destructions which would ensue to 
both states etc. , and could be interpreted as “unprofitable” or 
“unbeneficial”. What Mencius held was something of a perma¬ 
nent truth, more idealistic, and considered as “a circuitous 


© Rk. VI. pr. II. ch. 4; 1-6. 
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route”, impractical and therefore unappreciated by those kings. 
Perhaps there was also no better way to spread a gospel of Peace 
among the warlords than to argue in a pragmatic spirit, foretell¬ 
ing the immediate consequence of ruin and destruction etc. But 
Mencius was not a pure pacifist. Even of ordinary values he held 
a different view. We read; 

Mencius said;“Those who nowadays serve their sover¬ 
eigns say, ‘We can for our sovereign enlarge our territories 
and fill his treasuries and arsenals. ’ Such persons nowadays 
called ‘good ministers’ were in ancient times called ‘robbers 
of the people’. If a sovereign does not follow the Path, nor 
has his mind bent on Love, to seek to enrich him is to enrich 
(the tyrant) King. 

“Or (they will say,) ‘We can for our sovereign form al¬ 
liances with other states, so that our battles will be victori¬ 
ous. ’ Such persons are nowadays called ‘ good ministers ’, 
but they were in ancient times called ‘ robbers of the peo¬ 
ple’. If a sovereign does not follow the Path, nor has his 
mind bent on Love, to seek to fight successful battles for 
him is to assist (the tyrant) King. 

“Pursuing the path of the present day without changing 
its practices, a prince cannot remain in (teh throne) for one 
morning, even if the whole empire were given to him, ”® 


® Bk. VI. pt. 11, ch. 9: 1-3. 
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If these ancient views were taken too seriously, this would 
lead to a revaluation of all values. Further; 

Mencius said; “There are men who say, ‘I am skilful at 
marshalling troops, I am skilful at conducting a battle!’ 
They ae great criminals. 

“If the sovereign of a state love Benevolence (Jen), he 
will have no match all under heaven. ... ”® 

Mencius said; “Ch’iu acted as the chief officer to the 
head of the House of Chi, whose (evil) ways he was unable 
to change, while he exacted from the people double the 
grain formerly paid. Confucius said; ‘He is no disciple of 
mine! Beat your drums and attack him, my boys! ’ 

“In view of this fact, if a prince does not practise be 
nevolent (Jen) policies, all those who enriched him were re¬ 
jected by Confucius; How much more would he have rejec¬ 
ted those who tried forcibly to fight for him? Fighting for 
the contention of territory, people are slaughtered till the 
fields are filled with them. Fighting caused by the conten¬ 
tion of a city, people are slaughtered till the city is filled 
with them. This is what is called ‘ leading on the land to de¬ 
vour human flesh. ’ Death is not enough for such a crime. 


© Bk. VII. pt. II. ch. 4, 1-2. 
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“Therefore, those who are skilful to fight should suffer 
the highest punishment. Those who unite the princes (for 
warfare) should receive the secondary punishment. And 
those who exploit grassy fields and make compulsory divi¬ 
sions of land come next, (as they do these things for assis¬ 
ting the warfare). 

Such were the thoughts in the teachings of (Confucius as un¬ 
derstood and developed by Mencius. Compared with other 
schools of thought in his times, they were not less radical though 
very much contradictory to the prevailing current. We see plainly 
that these thoughts contained a very evident truth which has 
proved infallible through all ages and which could be testified to 
by historical facts. Its influence could not be ignored? that ex¬ 
plains to a certain extent why the Chinese as a race remained un¬ 
warlike and peaceful'. 

According to this train of thought, a good government con¬ 
sists in the employment of the right men, but it depends ulti¬ 
mately on the prince himself. It is said that “virtue alone cannot 
be sufficient for the exercise of government; laws alone cannot 
put themselves into practice”. ® 

“Therefore only the men of Love ought to be in high 


© Bk. IV. pt. 1. ch. 14(1-3. 
® Bk. IV. pt. 1, ch. 1:3. 
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stations. When a man destitute of benevolence (Jen) is in a 
high station, he thereby disseminates his wickedness among 
all. 

“When the prince has no principles (of Truth) with 
which he measures (Heaven’s Will)®, and all under him 
have no laws which they observe (in the discharge of their 
duties), when officers in the court have no faith in princi¬ 
ples , and all workers and artisans have no belief in measure¬ 
ments, and when the superiors do not keep themselves to 
Righteousness, and inferiors violate the penal code, then it 
would be a sheer chance that any such state is preserved 
from destruction. 

“Therefore it is said: ‘It is not the exterior and interior 
walls being imperfectly built, or the supply of weapons of¬ 
fensive and defensive not being abundant, which constitutes 
the calamity of a kingdom. It is not the cultivable area not 
being extended, and stores and wealth not being accumula¬ 
ted, which occasions the ruin of a kingdom. ’ When superi¬ 
ors do not observe the rules of propriety, and inferiors do 
not learn, then seditious people spring up, and that king¬ 
dom will perish in no time, 


® This is based upon Chao Chi’s annotation, which is reliable. Legge has ren¬ 
dered it “when the prince has no principles by which he examines (his administration) 
understanding it as such. 

@ Bk. IV. pt. I, ch. 1,7-9. 
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Mencius said: “It is not worth while to slander those in 
offices, nor to blame governmental policies. It is only the 
great man who can rectify what is wrong in the sovereign’s 
mind. If the ruler were benevolent (Jen), then all would be 
benevolent. If the ruler were righteous ( Yi) , then all would 
be righteous. If the ruler were correct, then all would be 
correct. Once the ruler being rectified, the kingdom will be 
(firmly) settled. 

In reviewing the history of the period of “Spring and Au¬ 
tumn”, Mencius expressed his criticisms in the following words: 

Mencius said: “The five lords of the princes were sin¬ 
ners against the three kings. ® The princes of the present 
day are sinners against the five lords. ® The great officers of 
the present day are sinners against the princes. 

“The emperor visited the princes, which was called ‘a 
tour of inspection. \ The princes attended at the court of 
the emperor, which was called ‘giving a report of office^, 
(as was a custom) in the spring to examine the ploughing, 
and supply the deficiency (of seed), and in autumn to 


© Bk. IV. pt. I, ch. 20; 1. 

® The Three Kings were Yue of the Hsia dynasty, Tang of the Yin dynasty. 
Wen of the Chow dynasty. 

( 2 ) The Five lords of the princes were, Duke Huan of Ch’i, Duke Wen of Tsin, 
Duke Mo of Ch’in, Duke Siang of Sung, Duke Djuang of Ch’u. 
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examine the reapingi and assist where there was a deficiency 
(of the crop). On entering the boundaries of a state, when 
it was found that (new) ground was being reclaimed, and 
the fields well cultivated; if the old were nourished and the 
worthy honored; and if men of distinguished talents were 
placed in office; then the (prince) was rewarded with an ad¬ 
dition to his territory. (On the other hand,) if, on entering 
a state, the ground was found left wild or overrun with 
weeds; if the old were neglected and the worthy unhonored; 
and if the offices were filled with harsh and braggart per¬ 
sons, then the (prince) was reprimanded. If (a prince) once 
omitted his attendance at court, he was punished by degra¬ 
dation of rank; if he did so a second time, he was deprived 
of a portion of his territory; if he did so a third time, then 
the six armies (of the imperial forces) were set in motion. 
Thus the emperor commanded the correction, but did not 
inflict any attack, while the princes inflicted an attack, but 
did not command any correction. 

“Among the five lords the most glorious was the Duke 
Huan. At the assembly of princes in Kwei Chiu, the ox was 
bound but not slain to smear (the corners of their mouths) 
with the blood, and the articles of agreement were written 
in documents and buried. The first injunction in their agree¬ 
ment was, — Punish the unfilial; change not the son who 
has been appointed legal heir; exalt not a concubine to the 
rank of wife. ^ The second was, — Honor the worthy, and 
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maintain (lit. ‘nourish’ or ‘cultivate’) the talented, in 
order to give distinction to the virtuous’. The third was, — 
‘Respect the old, and be kind to the young. Be not forgetful 
of strangers and travellers. ’ The fourth was, — ‘Let not 
offices be hereditary, nor let officers have multiple offices. 
In the selection of officers let the consideration only be the 
right men. Let not a ruler take it on himself to put to death 
a great officer. ’ The fifth was, — ‘Follow no crooked poli¬ 
cy in making rules. Impose no restriction on the sale of grain 
(to other states in years of famine). Let there be no dona¬ 
tions of land (in forming states) without (first) announcing 
them (to the emperor. ’ It was then proclaimed ‘All we who 
have united in this agreement shall hereafter maintain arnica 
ble relations, ’ The princes of the present day all violate 
these five regulations, and therefore I say that the princes of 
the present day are sinners against the five lords. 

“The crime of him who enlarges the wicked (order) of 
the prince is small, but the crime of him who anticipates and 
aids that wickedness is great. The officers of the present day 
all anticipate and aid their sovereign’s wickedness, and 
therefore I say that the great officers of the present day are 
sinners against the princes. 


(D Bk. IV. pt. II, ch. 7; 1-4. 





CHAPTER XV 
MENCIUS (Continued) 


Thus far we have seen in brief the ideal of a sovereignty no lon¬ 
ger limited to a state but spread all over the earth through peace¬ 
ful means, a rule of Love (Jen) and Righteousness (Yi). It was 
also the ideal cherished in the Confucian school long before Men¬ 
cius, and continued to flourish after him right up to the present 
day. As mentioned before, in the political philosophy of ancient 
Greece the state comes first and the individual last, while in the 
GDnfucian teaching the opposite seems to be the case. Nowadays 
we are inclined to think that if the society is well organized under 
a sound political system, the individuals would naturally develop 
their best and contribute to the common welfare, and hence lead 
a happy collective life. It is therefore the good social system that 
should be our first consideration. 
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It must be noted in passing that what Mencius taught had 
nothing to do with what we understand as individualism. As a 
philosophy, individualism, or rather “egotism” also existed 
among the “hundred schools” propounded by Yang Tze. His 
doctrines were generally known through the quotations and refu¬ 
tations made by his contemporaries, though he himself left be¬ 
hind him no writings. He was perhaps too true to his own princi¬ 
ples of egotism or else too selfish to benefit others by his writ¬ 
ings. But in the end, we see that even a good social system de¬ 
pends upon the right persons to put it into practice and these fit 
persons must rely upon the corresponding states of consciousness 
to hold themselves true to certain principles. As in ancient times 
government was conducted by princes or kings, so their “hearts” 
were to be “rectified” first, and then, according to Mencius, 
everything good would result. In our modern democratic sys¬ 
tems, we no longer have so many princes or kings, we have lead¬ 
ers in their stead. Put in a more metaphysical way, it is still the 
higher states of consciousness of those individuals serving as 
leaders which can exercise their beneficial influence on those 
whom they lead and hence secure to some extent a harmonious 
collective life. 

Endless evidences in history show that whatever sound and 
healthy codes of laws and constitutions (in recent times “plans”) 
and whatever excellent systems were adopted, they necessarily 
declined and gradually fell into decadence if they were not con¬ 
stantly maintained, renovated and improved by superior minds 
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with far-sight and» more important, good-will. Good-will, 
termed in ancient times “good-heartedness”, abides in Divine’s 
Love (Jen). There is in this I>ove an immense power of life-giv¬ 
ing and preservation, which, when rightly realized, can be an in¬ 
exhaustible source of felicity and blissfulness to the individual as 
well as to society. This life-giving and life-preserving force was 
considered as “a great vitrue of Heaven and E)arth”, which is, in 
our terminology, the Grace. There is the “comfortable home in 
which human beings should dwell” and that is the aim to which 
every scholar should aspire. We read: 

The king’s son of the Ch’i state, Tien, asked Mencius, 
saying: 

“What is the business of a scholar?” 

Mencius replied: “To exalt his aspirations!” 

“What is meant by ‘to exalt his aspirations’? — Tien 
asked. 

Mencius replied; “Towards Divine’s Love and Right¬ 
eousness and nothing else. (For example), to put a single 
innocent person to death is contrary to Divine’s Love; to 
take what he has not a right to is contrary to Righteousness. 
Where should one dwell? — In Divine’s Love. Where is his 
Path? — In Righteousness. Dwelling in Divine’s Love in fol¬ 
lowing the Path of Righteousness, the business of a great 
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man is complete. ”® 

The Divine’s Love is never unaccompanied by Righteous- 
ness. “To put a single innocent person to death” refers to the 
saying “in order to obtain an empire”, as it was commonly un¬ 
derstood. “Not to take what one has not a right to” means not to 
.steal, an equivalent to the second commandment in Buddhism. 
But here it is included in a greater and more positive principle of 
Righteousness that is to be followed. Further; 

Mencius said:“Under an over-lord of might, the people 
look brisk and cheerful. Under a true sovereign of peace, 
they have an air of broad and deep contentment. Even if he 
slay them, they do not murmur. When he benefits them, 
they do not think of his merit. From day to day they make 
progress towards what is good, without knowing who 
makes them do so. 

“Wherever the superior man passes through, transfor¬ 
mation follows. Wherever he abides, his influence is of a 
spiritual nature (or lit. ‘godlikeO. It flows abroad above 
and beneath, like that of Heaven and Earth. How can it be 
said that he helps (society) but in a small way!”® 


© Bk VII. pt. I, ch. 33,-1-3. 

( 2 ) Bk VII. pt. l,ch. 13; 1—3. This trl. by Legge is excellent, given with on¬ 
ly very slight adjustment of wording. 
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By this, we understand that there is an influence of trans¬ 
formation which is easily explained in the light of a transmission 
of higher stales of consciousness. Extending what is meant here, 
we find certain sayings in Taoism such as “a teaching without 
words”, or “an accomplishment by non-action” can be utterly 
true. But emphasis here has been laid on individuals, the few 
leaders or rulers, and in case they could be converted into great 
men of Love and Righteousness then the policies or principles 
handled by them in a state would naturally adopt a right and 
proper course and progress and prosperity of the society would 
be achieved knowingly or unknowingly to the contentment of all. 
The work to be done is always at the centre, so that whenever a 
slight deflection of the angle were made the difference on the 
circumference would be great. The problem, so to say, is tack¬ 
led at its root. 

Mencius said;“People have the common saying, — ‘All 
under heaven, the state and the family’. The root of all un¬ 
der heaven is in the state. The root of the state is in the 
family. The root of the family is in the person. ”® 

We may examine further the conception of the “great man” 
as taught by Mencius; 


® Bk. VI. pt. 1. ch. 5. 
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“To dwell in the large dwelling of the universe, to 
stand in the correct position in the world, and to walk on 
the Great Path under heaven; when he obtains the right oc¬ 
casion for realizing his ideals, to practice them with the peo¬ 
ple; and when that chance is not given, to pursue his Path 
alone; riches and honors cannot make him dissolute, pover¬ 
ty and mean condition cannot move him, and might and 
power cannot make him bend, — such is called a great 
man. 


Mencius said: “With regard to the great man — his 
words may not be true, his acts may not be resolute — he 
(speaks and does) only what is right. 

Mencius said* “The great man is he who does not lose 
his child’s-heart. 


The “child’s -heart” represents a state of innocence, sim¬ 
plicity, purity and sincerity, the only basis upon which great 
things can be built. This has a correspondence with what Jesus 
taught, “Except ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. ” 


® Bk. 111. pt. 2, ch, 2; 3. 

@ Bk. IV. pt. 2. ch. 11. 

® Bk. IV. pt. 2, ch. 12. 
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The problem resolves back to the nature of man, which was 
always considered to be good. 

Mencius said: “The ability possessed by men acquired 
without learning is intuitive (lit, ‘good') ability, and the 
knowledge possessed by them without the exercise of 
thought is their intuitive (lit. ‘good)' knowledge. 

“Children carried in the arms all know to love their par¬ 
ents, and when they are grown up, they all know to respect 
their elder brothers. 

“Filial affection for parents is Divine’s Love (Jen). Re¬ 
spect for elders is Righteousness (Yi). (The Path therefore 
lies in) nothing else than to extend these to all under heav¬ 
en. ”® 

The “intuitive knowledge” mentioned here, otherwise called 
also “good conscience” developed later in the Ming dynasty into a 
great philosophy. This passage above has given rise to much dis¬ 
cussion, because ultimately it can only be said that the good ele¬ 
ments are latent in human nature and they can be fully developed 
by education. The child carried in arms loves his mother because 
he has been fed by her and his love can be shifted to any other 
foster-nurse. When a child grows up, he respects his elders, but 
if the teachers are too severe his respect could be shifted to someone 


(D Bk. VII. pt. 1, ch. 15il-3. 
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else. Thus both the intuitive knowledge and ability mentioned 
here do not count for much without further development, as cer¬ 
tain scholars argued. 

As mentioned before, the nature of man was always a sub¬ 
ject of discussion and debate in philosophy. A contemporary of 
Mencius, a speculatist named Kaou Tze, held that the nature of 
man cannot be spoken of as either good or bad. We read in this 
book refutations made by Mencius to his theories; 

Kaou Tze said*“Man’s nature is like willow-wood, and 
righteousness is like a cup or a bowl. The fashioning Benev¬ 
olence (Jen) and Righteousness (Yi) out of man’s nature is 
like the making cups and bowls from the willowwood. ” 

Mencius replied; “Can you, leaving untouched the na¬ 
ture of the willow-wood, make with it cups and bowls? Or 
must you do violence and injury to the willow-wood, before 
you can make cups and bowls with it? If you must do vio¬ 
lence and injury to the willow-wood in order to make cups 
and bowls with it, then must you in the same way do vio¬ 
lence and injury to humanity in order to fashion from it Be¬ 
nevolence (Jen) and Righteousness (Yi)? Leading all men 
under heaven to do injustice to Benevolence and Righteous¬ 
ness must be your words. 


0 Bk. VI. pt. I, ch. 
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Kaou Tze said: “Human nature is like water whirling 
round (in a corner). Open a passage for it to the east, and it 
will flow to the east; open a passage for it to the west, and 
it will flow to the west. Man’s nature is indifferent to good 
and evil, just as the water is indifferent to the east and 
west. ” 

Mencius replied: “Water indeed will flow indifferently 
to the east or west, but will it flow indifferently up or 
down? The tendency of man’s nature to good is like the 
tendency of water to flow downwards. There are none but 
have this tendency to good, (just as) all water flows down¬ 
wards. 

“Now by striking water and causing it to leap up, you 
may make it go over your forehead, and , by damming and 
leading it, you may force it up a hill; — but are such move¬ 
ments according to the nature of water? It is the force ap¬ 
plied which causes them. When men are made to do what is 
not good, their nature is dealt with in this way. 

Kaou Tze said: “Life is what is to be understood by na¬ 
ture. ” 

Mencius asked him: “Do you say that by nature you 
mean life, just as you say that white is white?” 


(D Bk. VI. pt. I, ch. 2; 1-3. 
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‘^Yes, I do,” was the reply. 

Mencius added;"Is the whiteness of a white feather like 
that of white snow, and the whiteness of white snow like 
that of a white gem?” 

Kaou Tze again said-“Yes. ” 

"Very well,” pursued Mencius;"Is the nature of a dog 
like the nature of an ox, and the nature of an ox like the na¬ 
ture of a man?”® 

Kaou Tze said; "Food and sex both are man’s nature. 
Benevolence (Jen) is internal and not external; Righteous¬ 
ness (Yi) is external and not internal. ” 

Mencius asked him; "What is meant by saying Benevo¬ 
lence being internal and Righteousness external?” 

He replied; "There is a man older than I, and I give 
honor to his age. It is not that there is the old age in me 
which I give honor to. It is just as when there is a white 
man, and I consider him white; — according as he is so ex¬ 
ternally to me (In the same way,) I say (Righteousness is) 
external, ” 

Mencius said:"It is different. (You may say that) the 
whiteness of a white horse is the same as the whiteness of a 
white man. But I do not know whether (you mean) between 
the respect to an old horse and the respect to an old man 


® Bk. VI. pt. I, ch. 3; 1-3. 
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there is no difference? And what is it which is called Right¬ 
eousness? — the fact man’s being old? or the fact of our giv¬ 
ing honor to his age?” 

Kaou Tze said;“There is my younger brother? — I love 
him. But the younger brother of a man of Ch’in I do not 
love? that is, the feeling is determined by myself, and 
therefore 1 say that love is internal. But I give honor to an 
old man of Ch’u, and I also give honor to an old man of my 
own people; that is, the feeling is determined by the age, 
and therefore I say that Righteousness is external. ” 

Mencius answered him; “Our enjoyment of meat roasted 
by a man of Ch’in does not differ from our enjoyment of 
meat roasted by ourselves. With regard to things there are 
alvSO cases (as you say), and will you say likewise that our 
enjoyment of a roast is external?”® 

Kung-too Tze said; “Kaou Tze says, ‘Man’s nature is 
neither good nor bad. ^ 

“Some say, ‘Man’s nature may be made to practise 
good, and it may be made to practise evil, ’ and accordingly, 
under (the rule of) King Wen and Wu, the people loved 
what was good, while under (the tyrants) Yew and Le, 
they loved what was cruel. 

“Some say, ‘The nature of some is good, and the 


® Bk. VI. pt. I, ch. til-5. 
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nature of others is bad. ’ ‘ Hence it was that under such a 
(benevolent) sovereign as Yao, there yet appeared Siang;® 
that with such a father as Koosow, there yet appeared 
Shun; and that with Chou (the tyrant) for their sovereign, 
and the son of their elder brother besides, there were Ki, 
the Viscount of Wei, and the prince Pi-kan. ® 

“And now you say: ‘The nature is good. ’ Then are all 
those wrong?” 

Mencius said*.“Following the reality of it, it is constitu¬ 
ted for the practice of what is good. This is what I mean in 
saying that (the nature) is good, 

“If men do what is not good, the blame cannot be impu¬ 
ted to their natural gifts. 

“The feeling of commiseration belongs to all men; so 
does that of shame and dislike; and that of reverence and 
respect; and that of approving and disapproving ( lit. 

‘ right and wrong ’). The feeling of commiseration (implies 
the principle of) Benevolence; that of shame and dislike, 
the principle of Righteousness; that of reverence and re¬ 
spect , the principle of Propriety; and that of approving and 
disapproving, the principle of Knowledge. Benevolence, 
Righteousness, Propriety and Knowledge are not decorations on 


© Siang was the younger brother of Shun who always conspired against his life. 
Koo-sow was their father, an ignorant and obstinate man, 

(2) Chou was the tyrant, but the Vi.scount of Wei and the prince Pi kan were both 
virtuou.s mea 
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US from without; we are internally furnished with them. 
Only you do not reflect on them. Hence it is said; ‘ Seek 
and you will find them. Neglect and you will lose them. ’ 
Men differ from one another in regard to them; — some as 
much again as others, some five times as much, and some 
to an incalculable amount; — it is because they cannot car¬ 
ry out fully their natural gifts ... 

All these thoughts in such analogous forms might have led 
to the development of a school or schools of speculative philoso¬ 
phy, which, however, did not take place. Mencius was a .spir¬ 
itual master to whom a philo.sophy founded purely on mental 
reasoning could only be a quite secondary consideration. His 
teachings were all practical in nature, dealing with the right 
ways (or Tao) of being a man in serving God. We read* 

“Though a man may be wicked, yet if he properly ad¬ 
just his thoughts and fast and bathe, he may do sacrifices to 
God. 


Mencius said;“To act in accord with the Conscience to 
the utmost presupposes of the knowledge of his nature. 
Knowing his nature, he knows God-conscience (lit. ‘Heav- 


© Bk. VI. pt. 1, cK 6; 1-9. 
© Bk. IV. pt. II. ch. 25(2. 
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en'). 

“Preserve one’s Conscience, and cultivate one’s nature, 
— this is the way to serve God (lit. ‘Heaven’). 

“When life, whether short or long, could not change 
his determination, he waits for the Ordinance of God (lit. 
‘Heaven’) in the cultivation of his personal character; — 
this is the way in which he establishes himself as a human 
being (as ordained by God). ”® 

“Nature” here must be understood as that expressed in the 
opening passage of Chung Yung; in other words, man’s divine 
Nature. What Kaou Tze and others said referred to human na¬ 
ture in general. Their arguments cannot be taken as definitely 
wrong, but they did not point to this aspect of divinity. The ar¬ 
guments could not meet so as to come to a definite conclusion be¬ 
cause, strictly speaking, the subjects spoken of were different. 

Here a little philological explanation may be helpful to a 
clearer understanding. The same terms used in Taoist texts may 
have a slightly different bearing, but since we are temporarily 
concerned with (Yinfucian texts, we may leave that aside. In 


® Bk. VII. pt. I, cK l?l-3. 

Comparing this translation with that done by Legge, one may see how different 
they are. Legge followed faithfully and almost painfully the original text, and went so 
far as to attach translations of different commentaries on these passages in the fcxDt- 
note, yet the re.sult was cryptic though not unintelligible. When certain terms are made 
clear the passages are ea.sily understandable. 
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Chinese, the word for “heart” means also “mind” and hence the 
whole mental being? and in a higher sense it means also 
“conscience”. “Heaven” means the physical nature, but being al¬ 
ways used in a higher sense means God, or God-Conscience, and 
also as an abbreviated term for Heaven’s Ordinance. Heaven’s 
Ordinance is sometimes rendered as Heaven’s Decree or Appoint¬ 
ment, or more commonly, the Ordinance of God; literally it 
means “Heaven’s Command” and, taken in a narrower sense, it 
means one’s fate or destiny. The word for “life” in Chinese is a 
compound, meaning literally “living” and “command” and since 
the Han dynasty it is traditionally defined as “that in which 
Heaven commands the existence and growth of men”. With the 
exception of a very few enlightened souls perhaps, this appoint¬ 
ment of Heaven upon oneself is scarcely known; even Confucius 
knew this only when he was about fifty years of age. Yet some¬ 
how one must be vaguely conscious of a definite form of destiny. 
One is subject to the command from Above and his fate, shaped 
or “commanded” by God, must be obeyed. But this is in no 
sense a blind submission to a dark and unwitting fate. One acts 
in accord with his Conscience which, on the highest level, is the 
same with God-Conscience and he should leave no room for com¬ 
punction, resentment or any uneasiness whatever. The meaning 
of the word for “Blessing” in Chinese is defined as “the condition 
in which one’s virtue is perfect”. One should not even crave any 
extraordinary good luck from Heaven. In other words, he must 
have exerted and made himself perfect to the utmost and, as for 
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the rest, he waits for the Ordinance of Heaven, or, in a very fa¬ 
miliar expression, he leaves himself in the hands of God. This is 
the orthodox Confucian attitude towards life, and one is not sup¬ 
posed to swerve from such a proper course whatever vicissitudes 
he may encounter as his fate, whether he be short-or long-lived, 
going through fortune or misfortune. Fundamentally this atti¬ 
tude springs from the faith in the intrinsic goodness of human na¬ 
ture, and one should act in its accord. 

But to cultivate or to nourish one’s basically divine nature is 
not so simple a task as to believe that one’s nature is originally 
good. We are tempted to ask how? and by what means? We find 
here first the term “to nourish one’s heart” which means none 
other than to maintain a high state of consciousness. That is eas¬ 
ily understandable, because what is taught on this point was 
taught by sages of all ages, both in the East and in the West. We 
read: 


Mencius said: “To nourish the heart there is nothing 
better than to make the desires few. As a man with only few 
desires, though he may cease to exist, (such cases are) 
rare. As a man with many desires, though he may exist, 
(such cases are) rare. ”® 


© Bk. VII. pt. 11, ch. 35 i 

Legge has translated this passage differently; though not exactly wrong, it is inap¬ 
propriate to the original sense. 
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This applies still to the negative side, being devoid of 
something. Positively, it is the conscience or goodness of mind 
and heart that is to be nourished. We read the following elucida¬ 
tion: 


Mencius said: “The trees of the Nyu Mountain were 
once beautiful. Being situated, however, in the outskirts of 
a large state, they were hewn down with axes and bills; 
could they retain their beauty? Still, through the activity of 
vegetative life day and night, and the nourishing influence of 
the rain and dew, they were not without buds and sprouts 
which sprang forth, but then came the cattle and goats who 
browsed upon them. To these things is owing the bare and 
stripped appearance of the mountain which, when seen by 
people, is thought never to have been finely wooded. But is 
this the nature of the mountain? 

“And so also of what properly belongs to man; shall it 
be said that the man is without Love (Jen) in his heart and 
Righteousness (Yi) in his mind? The way in which he loses 
the proper goodness of his mental being is as the way in 
which the trees are denuded by axes and bills. (Similarly) 
hewn down day after day, can it retain its beauty? There is a 
development of man’s life day and night. In the poise of 
one’s inner being just at day-break there is every goodness, 
and within that inner poise there is almost no distinction be¬ 
tween the likes or dislikes of all men. But this poise has 
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been fettered and destroyed by his activities during the day. 
This fettering taking place again and again, then the poise at 
daybreak can no longer be maintained. When that poise is 
no longer maintained, then the man becomes not too distant 
from birds and animals. When people see that the man is 
like a bird or animal, they think that he is not possessed of 
the powers (of man’s nature with all its goodness). Can 
that be the reality of a man? 

“Therefore, if it receive its proper nourishment, there 
is nothing which will not grow. If it lose its proper nourish¬ 
ment, there is nothing which will not decay. 

“Confucius said: ‘Hold it fast, and it remains with you. 
Let it go, and you lose it. Its outgoing and incoming cannot 
be defined as to time or place. ’ It is the mind of which this 
is said!”® 

The importance of “ nourishment ” is clearly explained 
above. But here we meet a term which causes much perplexity, 
i. e. “chi” or literally “air” or “breath”. There is a state of the 
inner being just at daybreak, at the juncture of night and day 
when, after a night of rest, the man feels himself fresh and re¬ 
stored of his bodily strength. It is translated here as the “poise”, 
which is the same as what is called verbally the “nocturnal (diur¬ 
nal) air” in the text. It is a common experience to all men, and 


® Bk. VI. pt. I, ch. 8; 1-4. 
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in the Yogic way of speaking, it is the moment when Agni flames 
up; in it there is indeed every goodness. 

A story may serve as an example of this cultivation or nour¬ 
ishment of one’s inner being which gives a spontaneous expres¬ 
sion in one’s '‘chi” or "air”. 

Mencius, going from Fan to Ch’i, saw the son of the 
king at a distance, and said with a sigh: "One’s position al¬ 
ters the style and deportment (chi) just as the nourishment 
affects the body. Great is the influence of position! Are not 
we all men’s sons?” 

Mencius said (to his disciples):“The residence, the 
carriages and horses, and the dress of the king’s son, are 
mostly the same as those of other men. That he looks so is 
occasioned by his position. How much more by one whose 
position is in the wide house of the world! 

"When the prince of Lu went to Sung, he spoke aloud 
at the Deetzoe Gate. The keeper said* ‘This is not our 
prince. How is it that his voice is so like that of our 
prince? ^ This was occasioned by nothing but the correspon¬ 
dence of their positions. 

This "nourishment” or "nurture” of one’s inner being de¬ 
pends upon how one is poised. The “position” means in the 


® Bk. VII. pt. I, ch. 36;l-3. 
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original text the “dwelling” or, in another form of expression, 
“living”. The external circumstances can influence the inner be¬ 
ing, hut ultimately it is the inner being that conditions the out¬ 
ward life. It would be ridiculous to say that to live majestically 
should make the man like a king, but there is certainly an inner 
grandeur or greatness of the soul in which one can dwell. 

Here we come to the most difficult subject in the whole 
teaching of Mencius. To put it into adequate words is still possi¬ 
ble, even if the equivalents are lacking, but the subject itself is 
somehow pliant enough for diverse interpretations and it can only 
be made clear in a round-about way. It has to do with the inner 
attainment of the sage. The whole problem hinges upon the Chi¬ 
nese word “chi”, which has been put as “air” above. It means al¬ 
so the “vitalbreath”, corresponding to the Sanskrit word Prana, 
which is a physiological entity. There is in our body the vital 
current running through all the systems which is different from 
the inhaled or exhaled air. First we begin with the physical being 
or form, which, according to Mencius, can scarcely be “ful¬ 
filled” except by a sage. The passsage runs*. 

Mencius said;“The (bodily) form and its beauty belong 
to our Heaven-conferred nature. But a man must be a sage 
before he can realize (lit. ‘fulfil’) such a form. 


® Bk. VII. pt. I, ch. 38. 
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“To realize such a form” means that there must not only be 
an empty external form of a man» whether ugly or handsome; 
there must be the inner content to fill such a form; in our view, 
the content of truth or goodness or beauty. The functions of all 
the organs of the body in such a human form are, under normal 
conditions in themselves, good and perfect and the aims to which 
they are applied must be worth that goodness and perfection. 
The complete realization of form in such context gives rise to 
what is called brahmavarcasarn in Vedanta philosophy. Other¬ 
wise, this outward form or physiognomy is the least reliable da¬ 
tum in the observation of a man. We need not be reminded of the 
physiognomy of Socrates. Even Confucius said once that he lost 
the correct observation of a man by judging from his outward ap¬ 
pearance. 

Next, the inner being of a man is constituted of such a 
“chi”, which Legge has put as “the passion nature”. We read: 

(Mencius said;)“... The Will is the leader of the pas¬ 
sion nature. The passion nature pervades and animates the 
body. The Will is (first and) chief, and the passion nature 
is subordinate to it. Therefore 1 say, — ‘Maintain firm the 
Will, and do not violence to the passion nature. 

That “passion nature” which pervades or animates the body 


(D Bk. II. pt. T, ch. 2(9 end. 
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is none other than the vital being. It is also called “chi,” yet, 
there is a very slight difference in emphasis, because “chi” con¬ 
veys the idea more of the movement of the being than the being 
itself. So, to interpret it as the “movements of the vital” would 
be nearer to the original. As a rule, rigorous religious disciplines 
of the world have always a strong tendency to modest, reduce, 
weaken, or to suppress the movements of the vital being, but 
that, in the Confucian view, should not be done. On the other 
hand, to indulge and allow the vital being to be wildly rampant 
would be equally wrong. It has only to be well guided by a firm 
Will. This needs further explanation, and we read; 

(Kung-sun Ch’ou observed:) “Since you say, — ‘The 
Will is chief, and the passion nature is subordinate,’ and 
again you say, ‘Maintain firm the Will, and do no violence 
to the passion nature’, what do you mean?” 

Mencius replied; “When the Will is concentrated, it 
moves the passion nature. When the passion nature is con¬ 
centrated, it moves the Will. For instance, now, in the case 
of a man falling or running, — that is from the passion na¬ 
ture, and yet it moves the mind. ” 

The meaning of the question is that if the Will is chief, then 
there need only be attention paid to the Will, why should there 
be further concern about the vital movements? The answer is 
that there is no doubt that the Will can lead all the vital move- 
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mentsj but there are cases when the vital movements affect the 
Will. The example given is of when a man stumbles or falls? at 
that moment his mind may have been disturbed or a fear 
aroused, and he may start to run. This example is not a happy 
one? but we understand that it is a common phenomenon that the 
vital movements do affect the Will, debasing or transforming it 
into a desire? this is observable by everyone in our ordinary life. 
A fit of anger (chi) may change the mind and heart (sim) and 
move one from his original determination or proper course. 

Then the question was asked with regard to the inner attain¬ 
ment of the sage? it runs; 

“I venture to ask,” (said again Kung-sun Ch’ou,) 
“Master, wherein do you excel?” 

(Mencius told him:)“I understand words. I am skilful 
in nourishing my vast, flowing passion nature. 

Here we have come to a critical point where the term “pas¬ 
sion nature” for “chi” no longer holds good at all. The descrip¬ 
tion of “vast” and “flowing” is correct, though more exact would 
be “vast-like”. But this “Chi” of the nature of a Proteus should 
be here transformed into “atmosphere”. The desperate translator 
would render the last sentence as:“I am skilful in maintaining my 
vast-like Spiritual Atmosphere”. 


© ihid, II. 
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First, we see what was meant by his understanding of 
words. There are words and xvords. If they are inspired words, 
then it requires a sage to understand them, but what Mencius 
was skilled in still pertained to the mental plane. He meant 
chiefly the different theories held by those philosophers of his 
age. His own answer to this question is; 

“When words are one-sided, I know (how the mind of 
the speaker) is clouded. When words are extravagant, I 
know how (the mind) is fallen and sunk. When words are 
all-depraved, I know how (the mind) has departed (from 
principle). When words are evasive, I know (the mind) is 
at its wit’s end. (These evils) growing in the mind, do inju¬ 
ry to government, and, displayed in the government, are 
hurtful to the conduct of affairs. When a sage shall again 
arise, he will certainly follow my words. 

We pass no comment on this passage, because it is a general 
fact that through words one can read meanings into the thoughts 
and sentiments of the speaker or writer, no matter how feigned 
or camouflaged they be. 

Next, we must enquire into that “as if vast” or vast-like at¬ 
mosphere. 


© Ibid. , 17. 
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(Kung-sun Ch’ou pursued:) “I venture to ask what you 
mean by your vast Spiritual Atmosphere?” 

(Mencius said;)“It is difficult to describe it, 

“As a movement of the spirit, it is exceedingly vast and 
great, and exceedingly strong and powerful. Being nour¬ 
ished by rectitude, and sustaining no injury, it fills up all 
between heaven and earth. 

“As a movement of the spirit, it is coupled with Right¬ 
eousness (Yi) and Truth (Tao), Without these, it would be 
emaciating. 

“ It is produced together with Righteousness (and 
Truth). It is not being obtained <or seized by any act of 
Righteousness (from outside). If any act leaves some uneas¬ 
iness in the heart, then it shrinks. ”® 

If Mencius himself finds it difficult to describe it, how much 
more do we? Though brief as the description is, it gives some con¬ 
crete idea of such an atmosphere. What is called “rectitude” and 
“righteousness” could be all-inclusive in the large terminus “Tao” 
which means Truth. “Shrinking” and “emaciation” were both denoted 
in the original by a word meaning “being hungry”, hence L^ge has 
put it as “in a state of starvation”. Thus we may conclude that such 
an atmosphere is produced in a spontaneous growth from Truth and, 
coupled with Truth, it must always be maintained by Truth — so to 


(D Ibid. , 12 — 15. 
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say, to be “nourished” by It and so kept from sinking into a state of 
starvatioa That such an atmosphere can pervade the universe is no 
figure of speech; it is a spiritual fact, recognized by nearly every mas¬ 
ter of inner realization A man feels himself identified with Truth per¬ 
vading the universe. What then is this Truth? ... Ultimately it comes 
to an inner experience which can only be proved by similar inner expe¬ 
rience or even greater ones; more than this we do not venture to say. 
Our Chinese scholars from ancient to modem times have always taken 
this passage as a guide to their personal cultivation 

As to the other teachings of Mencius, those in exact conformity 
with what was taught before him need not be repeated here. Moral 
problems such as the proper attitude of a father to his son, or the 
gifted to those ungifted, or a Guru to the questioners; social problems 
such as the general economic welfare of the agricultural community 
and the ideal condition under a peaceful sovereign; philosophical prob¬ 
lems such as his refutations on the altruism of Mo Tze and the ego¬ 
tism of Yang Tze, upto the importance of sacrificing life for Truth and 
the use of hardships for training personality in order to receive the 
“great office” conferred by Heaven, etc. are all famous discourses 
known to nearly every scholar. For the most part they are plainly 
stated in the text and do not need any separate discussion here; to 
elucidate them at any length would require a volume. In concluding 
this chapter, it is enough just to quote one single passage that reveals 
something of the inner realization of the sage. To this, perhaps not 
only a Christian prophet but also a Hindu Rishi would nod his head in 
assent. It runs: 
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Mencius said: “All things are already complete in Me 
(Atman). 

“There is no greater delight (Ananda) than to find one¬ 
self in self-introspection in perfect sincerity, 

“If one acts with a vigorous effort at (considerateness 
or) forgiveness, when he seeks for Divine’s Love (Jen), 
nothing can he closer than his approximation to It. 


© Bk. VII. pt. I, ch. 4; 1- 3. 



CONCLUSION 


After Mencius, ancient Confucianism ceased in its further devel¬ 
opment; it had no great representative until new shoots of the 
Sung and Ming dynasties sprang up and flourished in diverse di¬ 
rections, forming the so-called Neo-Confucianism. But that is a 
subject in itself. 

Upto this point, the learned reader may well have formed 
some impression of the teachings of this Sage and of those mas¬ 
ters who followed the same path. But he may also have realized 
how large and broad such a subject is and how many difficulties 
arose owing to the barrier of language. When adequate equiva¬ 
lent expressions were lacking, only approximate substitutes 
could be used, and hence every now and then unavoidable philo¬ 
logical explanations were necessitated for a clearer understanding. 
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Moreover, it is not only the language which offers a barrier but 
also the formulation of the thoughts themselves which are not in 
keeping with our modern mentality, especially the Western 
mind. Just as in simple arithmetic, the Chinese with his abacus 
and mnemonic verses may swiftly reach the same conclusion as 
any one using the Arabic numerals in calculation, yet his system 
is different. With the increase of knowledge in science we no lon¬ 
ger think in terms of the ancient formula. Things obsolete have 
simply lost their appeal to most of us and we do not find them in 
teresting; there is a difference in method as well as a difference 
in taste. 

The qualification to attempt such a large piece of work by 
such a humble scholar has always been doubted, not by others, 
but by the author himself. Fundamentally speaking, to talk 
about a sage, one must have certain inner attainments approxi¬ 
mate to that sage, which the author does not venture to assume. 
The old parable is that a poor man destitute of means talks 
broadly about gold. His description may be correct, it is yellow, 
it is heavy, etc. but the whole thing is a farce. This has promp¬ 
ted the shrewd saving of that Taoist: “Those who know (the 
Tao) do not talk about it, and those who talk about it do not 
know it. ” 

Yet the whole question is more simple than it seems. If we 
enjoy a piece of work in fine-arts, we need not consider the art¬ 
ist. When all wise men perish, their words remain. From the 
standpoint of the reader what matters most is that the information 
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here afforded is correct and worth consideration. For that the au¬ 
thor has tried to gather from the most authentic and authoritative 
sources with careful selection, and as far as possible to give the 
original words in faithful translations with the fewest explana¬ 
tions by himself so as to leave the thoughts to be developed by 
the reader. Moreover, the author is of the opinion that if any one 
can make ample and real UvSe of one or two lines in the quotations 
or even one word or two, the entire purpose of this volume is 
served, and his labours fully rewarded. Invariably it should be 
an anthology. 

In the Preface to a book called “The Italian Painters of the 
Renaissance” Bernard Berenson remarked; “We must look and 
look till we live the painting and for a fleeting moment become 
identified with it. If we do not succeed in loving what through 
the ages has been loved, it is useless to lie to ourselves into be¬ 
lieving that we do. ” If this is true of paintings, how much more 
so to the truths propounded by those ancient sages! One may be 
expected to live these truths, and not only for a fleeting moment 
but always to become identified with them. This seems to be the 
only sincere approach to noble appreciation. 

But to any sagacious reader, a further requirement must be 
made with regard to his approach, i. e. it must be free mental 
construction. A very clear illustration was given by the Divine 
Mother, and we quote Her words: 


“Take, for example, the very universal superstition, 
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prevalent all over the world, that asceticivSm and spirituali¬ 
ty are one and the same thing. If you describe someone as 
a spiritual man or a spiritual woman, people at once think 
of one who does not eat or sits all day without moving, 
one who lives in a hut in great poverty, one who has given 
away all he had and keeps nothing for himself. This is the 
picture that immediately arises in the minds of ninty-nine 
people out of a hundred, when you speak of a spiritual 
man; the one proof of spirituality for them is poverty and 
abstinence from everything that is pleasant or comfortable. 
This is a mental construction which must be thrown down 
if you are to be free to see and follow the spiritual truth. 
For you come to the spiritual life with a sincere aspiration 
and you want to meet the Divine and realize the Divine in 
your consciousness and in your life; and then what hap¬ 
pens is that you arrive in a place which is not at all a hut 
and meet a Divine One who is living a comfortable life, 
eating freely, surrounded by beautiful or luxurious things, 
not distributing what he has to the poor, but accepting and 
enjoying all that people give him. At once with your fixed 
mental rule you are bewildered and cry, “Why, what is 
this? I thought 1 was to meet a spiritual man. ” This false 
conception has to be broken down and disappear. Once it 
is gone, you find something that is much higher than your 
narrow ascetic rule, a complete openness that leaves the 
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being free. ... ”® 

This “freedom from mental constructions” corresponds ex¬ 
actly with one of the four characters of Confucius, on a negative 
side. “There were four things from which the Master was en¬ 
tirely free. ’’©First, “He had no foregone conclusions”, which 
does not mean that he had no logical reasoning or imagination; 
on the contrary, it shows his Wisdom. Second, “He had no ar¬ 
bitrary predeterminations”, but this does not mean that he had 
no great opinions or decisions. Third, “He had no obstinacy”, 
but this does not mean that he had no perseverance on the right 
Path. This tenacity and the second trait confirm his hold to 
Righteousness and Propriety, and consequently he was styled a 
“Timeous Sage”® a sage capable of progressing with the flux of 
time. Fourth, “He had no ego”, from which grew his Love and 
Compassion, but this does not mean that he had no “self” in 
self-cultivation. The first characteristic includes also certain bia¬ 
ses and prejudices from which perhaps no one can be perfectly 
free. So long as this freedom is not attained, our scope of vision 
will never be enlarged. And the bit of mental knowledge which 
we treasure for ourselves is sometimes no more than a heap of 
opinions, prejudices and biases — so much so that It often 


© WorJs of the Mother, Vol. I. pp. 114-115. 
© Anal IX,4. 

® Mencius Bk. V, pt. II, ch. Ij5. 
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hampers the influx of new knowledge. Faced by obstinacy, pro¬ 
gress is often wellnigh impossible. As a remedy, the Confucian 
as well as the Taoist always emphasized the importance of a 
“voidness”, in the sense that one should keep the bosom or 
heart and mind free in order to accept not only the opinion of 
others but also new knowledge in general. 

Confucius was outwardly just such a spiritual man as the ex¬ 
ample given above. He did not live in poverty, but as a matter of 
fact led a fairly luxurious life suited to the rank of his nobility. 
Detailed descriptions of life were found in the Analects (Bk. X) 
which the author considers superfluous to this small volume. His 
was in general a very healthy and comfortable life in accord with 
ancient Propriety. As to his end, he died a natural death at a ripe 
old age. He was not like Jesus crucified, nor like Buddha im¬ 
mersed in Nirvana, nor like Lao Tze did he perish in an unknown 
land as an Indian Vanaprastha. Was he then less of a Spiritual 
Master? 

In the Indian mythology. Lord Buddha turned his gaze 
back to mankind when he was about to enter the door of Pari- 
nirvana; thus he was called the Great Compassionate One. Is 
Maitri something essentially different from Karuna and these 
again different from Love? But Confucius had his gaze always 
fixed on mankind and on future generations and on this world, 
yet with his inner vision always turned toward Heaven or God. 
“My praying has been for a long time,” he once remarked. In 
his life, he had never taught anything about the cessation and 
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total annihilation of pain and suffering. He had never held any 
pessimistic view of life. We can imagine that in his school the 
boys were filled with a joy of life in an exceedingly harmonious 
atmosphere where natures were silently and gradually trans¬ 
formed. Above all, what do we mean by calling him a Sage? 
We find the answer given by Mencius very instructive; 

“A man who commands our liking is what is a good 

man. 

“He whose goodness is part of himself is what is called 
a real man. 

“He whose goodness has been filled up is what is called 
a beautiful man. 

“He whose perfect goodness, so filled up and brightly 
displayed is called a great man. 

“When this great man exercises a transforming influ¬ 
ence, he is what is called a Sage. 

“The Sage (exercising his transforming influence) be¬ 
yond our knowledge is a Spiritual Man. 


(D Mencius Bk. VII. pt. II, cK 25) 3—8. 

Discussions on Man afford too large a subject with plenty of materials in ancient lit¬ 
erature for researcK Modem thinkers may find those given in Djuang Tze quite inter¬ 
esting. This work has a recent translation done by James R. 'WzTe;‘‘The Sayings of 
Chuang Chou”, publ. by the New American Library, 1962. Pan Ku in his History has 
categorized all famous historical personages into Nine Gradations. ^Records of Man’ 
by Iju Shou is also highly noteworthy. 
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THE BOOK OF 
UNIVERSALITY 
A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
BOOK OF CHANGES 




Introduction 


Hunan is a large province in the southern part of China where 
four rivers flow into the Tung Ting Lake. The soil, rich in ferric 
compounds, is reddish brown in colour, and when covered with 
green forests, presents an impressive contrast. The pure and 
limpid waters from the rocky mountain ranges in the south re¬ 
fract the blue sky, and, together with sporadic yellow sand — 
eyots, form very beautiful landscapes. 

This is the land where great men in Chinese history were 
born. Most of the revolutionary leaders of the last hundred years 
came from this province. It is also called the Siang province be¬ 
cause its longest river has been called Siang since ancient times. 
Chow Tun Yi, the author of the Book of Universality founded 
the Siang school of philosophy in the eleventh century A. D. For 
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the past nine hundred or more years this Siang school has exer¬ 
cised tremendous influence throughout China. 

Chow Tun Yi (1017—1073) was the first patriach of the 
Sung dynasty Philosophy or Neo-Confucianism. When the power 
of the Sung empire (960—1279) was finally consolidated after a 
long period of turmoil, Chinese scholars turned their efforts to 
the ancient classics, since the time had become peaceful and cir¬ 
cumstances favorable for their studies. In the new period which 
was already far advanced in cultural prosperity, they approached 
the classical works in a different spirit from that of their prede¬ 
cessors in that they no longer worked merely for scholarship or 
for employment in government services. Instead, they sought for 
revelation, for Truth. And as assiduously as they sought for it, 
so they found it. Most of them studied the Book of Changes in 
depth, and the Doctrine of the Mean which had been written by 
the grandson of Confucius. By that period Buddhism had long 
been in a state of deterioration. Like a flower whose blooming 
stage was over, it was about to whither away. Taoism as a reli¬ 
gion had also sunk into decadence. Out of historical necessity 
something new had to arise. Hence a new development took 
place in ConfucianivSm, rejuvenating the ancient system. 

Five great masters brought about this renaissance. The first 
was Chow Tun Yi, the author of the Book of Universality, the 
next were two brothers, Ch eng Hao (1032—1085) and Ch’eng 
Yi (1033—1107), both of whom were disciples of Tun Yi. The 
fourth was Chang Tsai (1020-—1077), and the fifth Chu Hsi 
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( 1130—1200) whose annotations on the Four Books and 
Thoughts and Dialogues made him popular to the present time. 

Fundamentally it can be argued whether the teachings of 
these masters, though metaphysical in nature, can be called phi¬ 
losophy at all, because mainly they are the knowledge of inner 
realisations and not mere thoughts on the mental plane. In socie¬ 
ty these philosophers were all scholars, educators, political lead¬ 
ers, and what was more, all competent and able administrators. 
No one of them was a religious leader, nor did any one of them 
profess to be so. Each had disciples, and these disciples in turn 
had other disciples. In this way continuity of the teaching was 
established for seven hundred years. These successive genera¬ 
tions of disciples were clearly recorded and could be traced back 
to Chow Tun Yi but no further. If one bears the Western con¬ 
ception of philosophy in mind and views the doctrines critically, 
they can scarcely be termed philosophy. It cannot be denied that 
these masters were less brilliant than those Sophists in the Late 
Chow Dynasty shortly after Confucius. They lacked the original¬ 
ity which the Sophists (“Tze”) had. But if one takes Indian Yo¬ 
ga into consideration, especially the Integral Yoga of Sri Aurob- 
indo, one can see many points in common. Without exception ev¬ 
ery one taught “Sincerity” as the starting point for seeking the 
“Truth” (Tao) , “Freedom from desire” as the means by which it 
is entered, “Freedom from ego” as a step forward, and “Trans¬ 
formation” as its end. Yet it must be noted that none of them 
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had any idea of Indian Yoga. ® It is left to us to marvel how in 
many respects learned men or sages who, separated by the Him- 
malayan ranges and without knowing of each other, strove for 
the same end along similar paths. 

To illustrate briefly this point; Chang Tze (Tsai), usually 
considered as the last of the Five Great Masters, formed a meta¬ 
physical system of his own which was a little more concise than 
the others. In the first few lines of his masterpiece, the Inscrip¬ 
tion of the Western Hall, a short composition of only 353 
words, we meet expressions like these; “That which fills the 
universe has myself as its being. That which is supreme in the u- 
niverse has myself as its nature. ” Is this not the Atma of the 
Bhagavad Gita? Further; “People are my brothers and sisters, 
and things my companions. ” Then it goes on with a description 
of “duty” which is clearly expounded in the Gita. It ends by say¬ 
ing; “While I am alive, I serve and surrender to the Divine; while 
I die, I die in peace. ” Yet the Bhagavad Gita was unknown in 
China as were the Upanishads. ® 

The Book of Universality , though it had drawn from the 


© The term Yoga must have been heard of, because there was a translation of 
the Yogacarabhumi — sastra made in the middle of the seventh century A. D. But that 
book was current only in one sect of Buddhism. Neo — Qrnfucians were mostly op¬ 
posed to Buddhism both in theory and in practice. 

(2) The first Chinese translation of the Bhagavad Gita appeared in 1957, printed 
by Sri Aurobindo Ashram Press, Pondicherry. A Collection of Fifty Upanishads in 
Chinese has not yet been published, except the Isha and Kena (1957). It has come to 
daylight by the time of this 2nd edition (1983). 
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Book of Changes as its source, was not meant to be merely a 
commentary on it nor its supplement. It stood as an independent 
work. In the Book of Changes we note a very important com¬ 
ment made by Confucius on the fifth line of the first hexagram. 
It reads.* 


“The great man accords in his character with heaven 
and earth; in his light, with the sun and moon; in his con¬ 
sistency, with the four seasons; in the good and evil fortune 
that he creates, with gods and spirits. When he acts in ad¬ 
vance of heaven, heaven does not contradict him. When he 
follows heaven, he adapts himself to the time of heaven. If 
heaven itself does not resist him, how much less do men, 
gods and spirits. ” 

The description of the character of the “great man” here fits 
remarkably well with the Indian conception of a great Yogi. In 
Chinese tradition, the passage is often vaguely taken as a eulo¬ 
gistic representation of the ruler. The original Chinese term of 
“in accord with” (“/lo”) means exactly “yuj” in Sanskrit or “to 
join”. Expressed in a less metaphorical way, it is simply “to be 
one with the Divine”. Chang Tze mentioned this point in his In¬ 
scription and attributed it to the sage. Shao Tze (Yung, 1011— 
1077), who was not included among the Five Great Masters, 
formed a separate system on the Book of Changes called Sien 
T’ien I Hseuh or a “System in advance of Heaven”. His writings 
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are now extant, still widely read, and some of his poems are very 
popular. He had clair — audience, foreknowledge and other oc¬ 
cult powers as recorded in his Biography in the History of the 
Sung Dynasty. From the perspective of the Indian tradition, he 
can be regarded as a great accomplished Yogi or Rishi. 

Furthermore, Ch’eng Tze (Hao) taught his disciples one 
simple principle; Reverence. On the basis of sincerity, the inner 
attitude of respect and reverence is to be cultivated. This ex¬ 
cludes many negative movements in one’s inner being. There is a 
great similarity between this and Bhakti Yoga. The object of this 
reverence is none other than the Divine. When this inner disci¬ 
pline has been followed for a long time, it leads even to the 
strengthening of the body. A certain sternness in one’s behav¬ 
iour or an aloofness from ordinary human relations sometimes re¬ 
sults, but that is not a fault. It is greatly compensated by close¬ 
ness with the Divine. But the element of love in Bhakti Yoga is 
not emphasized here. Yet Ch’eng Tze always taught his disciples 
to realize the Divine’s Lx)ve (Jen) even in observing young chick¬ 
ens. 

Many such parallels may be drawn between the teachings of 
Neo — Confucianism and the teachings of Vedanta. But the term 
“transformation” has a slightly broader sense in Chinese, it de¬ 
notes not only the change of individuals but also of the masses. 
It suggests more education and schools than religion and tem¬ 
ples. 

The life of Chow Tun Yi is narrated in his biography in the 
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History of the Sung Dynasty (Vol. 427). It states that his 
birth place was the Ying Tao county in Tao chow, now in the 
south western part of Hunan. It goes on to describe him as an 
able administrator who served in various positions in the govern¬ 
ment as, for example, the magistrate of a county or a minister in 
charge of the prisoners in a province. He passed through seven 
or eight such offices, and in every one he performed superbly. 
He gradually became very popular among the people as he was 
assiduous in bringing into effect good policies which might have 
suffered from procrastination or corruption. He immediately rec¬ 
tified whatever wrong may have been done to any individual 
through inapt jurisprudence. All his accomplishments show hat, 
while being a scholar, he was at the same time a man of action. 
The Biography further states that as he was about to enter his 
old age, he settled with his family under the Lotus Cliff of the 
Lu Mountain, a famous landscape in the northern part of Kiang- 
si. A brook in front of his house ran into the River Pan. He 
named it Lien Hsi or Brook Lien, the same name as a similar one 
in his native land. Soon afterwards he died at the age of 57. In 
the academic field people called him the Master of Lien Hsi, and 
his school, the Lien Hsi School. 

The Biography falls short of many important facts which 
we would like to know such as under what circumstances he was 
brought up or under whose guidance he had acquired and devel¬ 
oped his knowledge. It mentions the Book o f Universality , and 
examines the gist of a thesis entitled “An Explanation of the 
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Diagram of the Absolute”, which, however, might or might not 
be an authentic work of his. What reveals his true character and 
seems to be more instructive to us are the anecdotes about him. 
To mention a few: 

When Tun Yi began his service in the government, he acted 
as an assistant magistrate and at the same time was in charge of 
the official documents of a small county, Fen Ning, This posi¬ 
tion was obtained through the recommendation of his maternal 
uncle who was a great minister close to the emperor. There was 
a law case in which the verdict had long been delayed owing to its 
complexities. Tun Yi swiftly cleared up the case, pronouncing 
the correct judgement. The people of that county were amazed, 
saying that even an old and very experienced judge could not be 
likened to him. 

While he was serving as a counsellor in the martial court in 
Nan An province, a prisoner was sentenced to death. He exam¬ 
ined the case and found that the prisoner did not deserve such a 
penality. The chief justice, named Wang Kuei, was a harsh and 
rude and abrasive man. None of the officers dared to oppose 
hime. Tun Yi argued with him, but in vain. Then Tun Yi gave 
up his badge of office and wanted to resign, saying:“How can 
one serve in the government in this way? To kill someone in or¬ 
der to please someone is something that I cannot do. ” Finally 
Kuei was convinced, and the prisoner’s life was spared. 

While he was acting as a magistrate in Kweiyang in Chen — 
chow (now in Hunan), he was very popular among the people. 
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The governor of the district respected him very much. He said to 
him: “I want to begin to read books. What do you think?” Tun 
Yi said:“Lord, you are old now. It is too late. I will carry on 
discussions with you instead. ” After two years the governor at¬ 
tained his inner realization which he had aspired to. 

The father of Ch’^ng Hao and Cheng Yi was a high official 
in Nan An where Tun Yi worked as a counsellor. He noticed 
that Tun Yi was not an ordinary man. So he sent his two sons to 
him to be his disciples. Tun Yi taught them to understand why 
Confucius and Yen Whei were so joyous and also to seek for this 
joy. Thus the philosophy which these two brothers later on 
taught originated with him. Ch’eng Hao once said:“Having met 
Master Chow for the second time, I came home singing with the 
wind and playing with the moon!” This shows that upon coming 
into contact with such a spiritual master, one could be filled with 
ecstasy (Ananda). 

When Ch’eng Yi began to receive disciples, a scholar named 
Hou went to him to learn, but he could not understand. So he 
took leave and went to Tun Yi. Tun Yi said:“I am old now, and 
cannot but explain things slowly in detail, ” Hou was greatly en¬ 
lightened and returned. Ch’eng Yi wondered at Hou’s change 
and asked him:“Have you come from Master Chow?” 

When Ch’eng Hao was young, he liked hunting. After he 
met Tun Yi he thought that he no longer had this inclination. 
But Tun Yi told him:“How can this be so easily concluded? Your 
propensity is only hidden now. Once it rises up in you again, you 
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will be your former self. ” Twelve years later, Hao met some 
hunters and felt the old enthusiasm of the hunt. Then he realised 
that Tun Yi had spoken truly. 

Huang Ting Chien, a poet and scholar of the same dynasty, 
praised Tun Yi with these words:“The grade of his personality is 
very high. He harbours nothing in his bosom. He is like the 
gentle breeze in spring and the bright moon after a rain. He is 
timid in seeking after fame but courageous in carrying out his 
will. He cares not for blessings for himself but works hard for 
the welfare of the people. He is very frugal as regards his own 
comfort, but his generosity extends to widows and orphans. He 
transcends his times and is befriended by the sages in all eterni- 


Chu Hsi, in a eulogy written on his portrait, wrote 

thus- 

For a thousand years 

The Path (Tao) has been lost. 

Sages are rare and remote. Their sayings sunk in oblivi¬ 
on. 

If it were not for this pioneer. An awakened soul. Who 
could enlighten. 

The generations that follow? 

Words cannot exhaust his sayings. 

Figures cannot exhaust his ideas. 

Boundless are the wind and the moon — light. 
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Even the grass in his courtyard appears rereshining. 

The essence of Tun Yi’s philosophy is presented here in the 
Book of Universality , almost the only work of his left to us. 
His style is pithy, terse and brief. Perhaps he had originally no 
idea of writing a book, or perhaps he tried to imitate the ancient 
classical writers. In translation some words had to be added in 
order to make the meaning clear to English readers. This work 
could not be rendered literally and at the same time be readable, 
unfortunately. 

Now a word may be said about Neo —■ Confucianism in gen¬ 
eral. We may say that it began with this master and lasted till 
the beginning of the Ching dynasty (1644—1911). It experienced 
great development and flourishing during the Ming dynasty 
(1368—1643) brought about by Wang Yang Ming ( 1472— 
1526). From the end of the seventeenth century on it was op¬ 
posed by a new school of historical philosophy and at the same 
time confronted by the then newly introduced Western sciences 
such as astronomy and mathematics. It gradually declined. At 
first attacks were directed at the behavior of certain groups of 
followers. The scholar wearing a high hat or out moded turban 
and a large robe, pacing slowly and talking grandly about the 
Absolute, Nature, and Mind, and Heavenly Reason etc. under 
unseeming circumstances, became a constant object of ridicule in 
drama or in satire. Serious thinkers blamed them for being una¬ 
ble to save the Sung dynasty from its doom and for having 
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indirectly brought about the downfall of the Ming empire. Refu¬ 
tations on their doctrines burst forth profusely in the middle of 
the Ching dynasty, made by historians as well as by poets and 
men of literature. 

In spite of all this opposition, a strong undercurrent of Neo — 
Confucianism flowed on into the modern age. The Tai Ping 
agrarian revolution (1850—1864) which devastated a large part 
of China was put down by devout followers of this philosophy. 
Their great leader, both political and military, the Duke Tseng 
(Kuo F'ang) held a book of Chang Tze in his hand when he died 
(1872). Furthermore, the successful revolutionaries, mostly 
natives of Hunan, who had overthrown the Ching empire and 
founded the Republic, were all greatly influenced by this philos¬ 
ophy. Even under the rain of bombs of the Second World War, 
famous scholars such as Ma I Hou and Hsiung Shih Li propoun¬ 
ded these same doctrines in Szechwan to groups of disciples and 
published their Dialogues as the ancient masters had done nine 
hundred years before. Thus the merits and demerits of Neo — 
Confucianism or Sung philosophy remained and should remain 
worthy of the consideration of deep — thinking men. 

1 Sincerity (a) 

Sincerity is the foundation of sagehood. 


“Great indeed is the sublimity of the Creative to which all 
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beings owe their beginning. 

This is the source of sincerity. 

“The Truth (Tao) of the Creative works through change 
and transformation so that each thing develops properly its true 
Nature and Destiny. ” 

This is where sincerity is established. It is quintessen¬ 
tial in supreme goodness. 

Therefore it is said (by Confucius) : 

“That which is Ying and Yang is called Tao; compre¬ 
hending and governing and regulating both is Goodness, and 
accomplishing either is the Essence. 

“Sublime Success”® is the result of sincerity. 

“Furthering through perseverance”® is the return to 
sincerity. 


© Commentary written by Confucius on the first hexagram in the Book of Chan¬ 
ges. 

Vide C. F. Baynes. The I Ching or Book of Changes, vol. 11. p. 2. By quoting 
from Baynes, often some adjustment of the wording is made according to the original 
Chinese text. 

( 2 ) Ibid, vol. 11. p. 4. 

® Jhid, vol. 1. pp. 319—320. See also Con/wciani jot by the press translator, 
p. 138. 

® Ibid vol. 1. p. 2, Words of King Wen. 
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Great indeed is the (principle of) Change! Is it not the 
source of Nature and Destiny?® 

2 Sincerity (b) 

Sagehood is in essence merely sincerity. Sincerity is the founda¬ 
tion of all the five common virtues and the source of all activi¬ 
ties. Whilst in non — action, it appears to be non — existent} 
whilst in action, it emerges as the existent. It is what is proper 
and correct and what permits clear and thorough discernment. 

Without sincerity, all the five virtues and all activities go 
wrong. There would be obstruction by evil and darkness. When 
sincerity prevails, troubles cease. 

This is very easy to carry out but difficult to fructify, 
though the result is sure. There is no difficulty. Hence it is 
said (by Confucius): 

“If a man for one day conquer himself and return to 
propriety, all under heaven will ascribe Love ijen) to 
him. 


® ditto. 

( 2 ) (hnfucianism, p. 77. 
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3 Sincerity approximates Virtue 

Sincerity is non — action (in action). 

Germinal activity bifurcates into good and evil, and sincerity 
approximates that of goodness. 

Benevolence {Jen) means love. Righteousness {Yi) means 
appropriateness. Propriety {Li) means reasonableness. Wisdom 
{Chih) means penetration by one’s knowledge. Trustfulness 
{Hsin) means assiduity. ® 

To be one with them in one’s own nature and to live com¬ 
fortably in accordance with them is the work of a sage. 

To return to them constantly and to have them firmly in 
grasp is the work of a wise and able man. 

The development from the infinitesimal which is initially im¬ 
perceptible to an all — pervasive and infinite extension in the u- 
niverse is the action of a spiritual man. 

4 On being a Sage 

“Silence without action” — that is sincerity. 

“Through sympathy it pervades”®— that is the spirit. 


® These are the five common virtues. 

© The two quotations are from the Grea/Treun'se. Cf. Baynes’Iran vol. 1. pt. 
1, ch. X. 4; p. 3.S9. 
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Motion that has not yet been formed, that lies between the 
existent and non — existent, — that is the germinal. 

Sincerity is quintessential, therefore it enlightens. 

Spirit is responsive, therefore it is subtle. 

The germinal is infinitesimal, therefore it is obscure. 

He who comprehends sincerity, spirit, and the germinal is 
called a Sage. 

5 On being careful in Action 

To move in the proper way is TaoCthe Path). 

To act in harmony is Teh(Virtue). 

All that is not benevolent, not righteous, not decorous, not 
wise and not trustworthy is errant. To be errant is disgraceful, 
and if carried to an extreme, it is detrimental. Therefore the su¬ 
perior man is ever careful in his action. 

6 Tao 

The TaoCTruth, Way, Path) of sages is in essence benevolence 
(Jen) and righteousness (Yi) , pertinence and correctness. 

To hold to this is noble. 

To put this into action is beneficial. 

To expand this into infinite is to form a trinity with heaven 
and earth. 

Is it not easy and simple? Is it difficult to understand? — It 
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is merely that this is not held to» not put into practice and not 
expanded. 

7 Mastership (Guruvada) 

Someone once asked;“What is the universal good?” 

The answer;“Mastership. ” 

“What does this mean?” 

“With regard to human nature, it is either firmly or softly 
good and evil, but it is the correct point which must be 
reached. ” 

The questioner did not understand. 

“Firm goodness consists of righteousness, uprightness, de¬ 
termination, solemnity and perseverance, competency and 
strength, while its evil is audacity, narrow — mindedness and 
stubbornness. 

“Soft goodness consists of compassion, obedience and mod¬ 
esty; while its evil is weakness, indecision and treacherous syco¬ 
phancy. 

“Only to reach the correct point involves harmony and tact¬ 
fulness. It is the right path of the world and the work of sages. 

“The sage establishes his teachings in this manner. He 
makes man change spontaneously his evil nature and thus attain 
spontaneously to the correct point. His work ends there. Those 
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who are enlightened should enlighten their followers. Those 
who are in the darkness seek for light. Hence mastership is es¬ 
tablished. 

“Wherever mastership is established, there good people will 
be numerous. When good people are numerous, the court will be 
in proper order and peace will reign everywhere under heaven. ” 


8 On Fortune 

It is unfortunate in life that one does not hear criticisms about 
one’s faults. It is most unfortunate to become shameless. One 
must have a sense of shame before he can be taught. If one lis¬ 
tens to criticisms of his faults, he may become a worthy man. 

9 Contemplation 

In the Great Law® it is written that “Contemplation means wis¬ 
dom. Through wisdom one becomes a sage. ” 

Thoughtlessness is the basis. Comprehension through con¬ 
templation is the action. As the (obscure) germinal movement is 
started somewhere there, it is perceived by sincerity here 
(through its enlightenment). 


(D Quotes! from Mencius-, see Legge s trails. . bk. V. pt. 1» ch. 7, sec. a. 

(2) The Great Imxv is a chapter in the Book of History — Book of the CJtoxu Dy¬ 


nasty. 
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A universal comprehension without thought — that is (the 
knowledge of) a sage. 

Without contemplation one cannot penetrate into subtleties. 
Without wisdom one cannot acquire universal comprehen¬ 
sion. 

Hence it is that the universal comprehension is effected by 
penetration into subtleties. Penetration into subtleties is brought 
about by contemplation. 

Therefore contemplation is the basic effort to becoming a 
sage. It is also the turning point of a fortune or misfortune. 

It is said in the Book of Changes-. “The superior man per¬ 
ceives the germinal movement and immediately takes action. He 
does not wait even a single while. ” Again.*“To know the germi¬ 
nal movement, that is divine indeed. 

10 On Aspiration for Knowledge 

A sage aspires to be heavenly. 

An able and wise man aspires to be a sage. 

A scholar aspires to be an able and wise man. 

E Yin and Yen Yuan were both great able and wise men. E 
Yin felt ashamed that his lord could not be as the emperors Yao 
and Shun had been. If there was a single person who was not 


® Quotations from the Great Treatise in the Book of Changes Cf. Baynes’ 
trans. , pt. 11. ch. W. 11. 
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rightly placed in his position, he felt “as if he himself was being 
beaten before the crowds in the public place”, ® Yen Yuan “did 
not transfer his anger; he did not repeat a fault”,®“For three 
months there would be nothing in his mind contrary to Love. ”® 
Now, if one were to aspire as E Yin aspired and learn what 
Yen Yuan learned, one could be, if one surpassed him in these 
things, a sage; if one attained his level, an able and wise man; 
and even if one failed to reach his height, nothing would be lost 
of one’s good fame. 

11 On Submission to the Process of Transformation 

Heaven gives birth to every being in the universe by the principle 
of Yang and accomplishes every being by the principle of Yin. 
To give birth is Love ijen), to accomplish is Righteousness 
(YO. 

Therefore, when a sage rules, he fosters every being with 
Love and guides all people along the proper way by Righteous¬ 
ness, 

Hence, the Truth (Tao) of Heaven prevails, and every be¬ 
ing becomes submissive to it. Sacred virtues are cultivated, and 
all people become transformed. Great submission and great 


© Quoted from Mencius, bk. 11, pt. 1, ch. 11, 4. 

( 2 ) Quoted from the Awa/ecfs of Confucius, bk. IV, ch. 11, 2. 

(3) ditto, bk. VI, ch. V. 
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transformation occur without there being any visible trace of 
them and without the people themselves understanding the 
process. This, then, is spiritual. 

Ultimately, the foundation of the multitudinous people un¬ 
der Heaven lies in a single person. Is then the Way (Tao) too far 
from us, and is the means toward this end too complicated? 

12 On Government 

In a hamlet of ten families, even if every one is taught individual¬ 
ly, the results of the education will be inconsequential. What can 
be said then, of the immensity which exists under heaven and the 
countless millions of people? 

It is said that perfection can be achieved simply by the puri¬ 
fication of one’s inner being. 

Love, righteousness, propriety and knowledge — if one’s 
action, non — action, speaking, doing, seeing, and hearing are 
not contrary to any of these four principles, he may be called 
pure. 

If a man’s inner being is pure, all virtuous and talented men 
will come to his aid. With the assistance of virtuous and talented 
men, everything under heaven can be rightly governed. 

Purification of both mind and heart is essential, and the 
need for employment of virtuous and talented men is urgent. 
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13 On Propriety and Music 

Propriety means order. 

Mu.sic means harmony. 

After both the Yin and Yang principles have been e.stab“ 
lished in good order, harmony issues forth. 

If the prince be the prince, the minister the minister, the fa¬ 
ther the father, the son the son, the elder brother the elder 
brother, the younger brother the younger brother, the husband 
the husband, the wife the wife, if everything is in right order, 
then harmony will prevail. 

So propriety comes first, music follows after, 

14 On Striving after Reality 

If the reality surpasses its fame, it is good. If the fame surpasses 
its reality, it is disgrace. Therefore the superior man improves 
his character and labors at his task® earnestly without cessation, 
because he is striving for the perfection of his reality. If his char¬ 
acter and work have not yet become prominent, he is timidly 
fearful of attaining fame so as to avoid the possibility of disgrace. 
Small men are hypocritical. Just as the superior man is 


® A saying of Confucius, quoted from the Book of Changes see Baynes’ trans. , 
vol. 1, p. IS. 
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always at peace, so the small man is increasingly sorrowful. 

15 On Love and Respect 

“There is the goodness, but one cannot reach it. ” 

“Well, if it has not been reached, then one must learn how 
to reach it. ” 

Questioner;“There is a wrong. ” 

“Well, if there is a wrong, then inform the man that it is a 
wrong. And in exhorting him, you may say:“If this can be cor- 
reeled, you will become a superior man. ” 

“If there is one point of goodness in him, and two points of 
wrong, learn the one and correct the two. ” 

“Someone may say:“This man has a type of wrong which is 
not a great evil. ”” 

“Then it may be said; “Who is without fault? It is known, 
and yet it is not being corrected. If it is corrected, he becomes a 
superior man; if not, then it is an evil. ”” 

“Evil is disliked by Heaven. Can he be without fear for 
Heaven? And how do you know that he cannot correct it?... ” 
The superior man will thus attain to all goodness, and eve¬ 
ryone will love and respect him. 

16 On Motion and Rest 


Moving without rest, resting without motion — that is Matter. 
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Moving without motion, resting without rest — that is the 
Spirit. 

Motion without moving and rest without resting — this does 
mot mean that it does not move nor rest. 

Matter does not pervade. The Spirit is subtly present in eve¬ 
rything. (It does pervade. ) 

Water which pertains to the Yin principle yet has its root in 
the Yang. 

Fire which pertains to the Yang principle yet has its root in 
the Yin. 

The Five Movements pertain to Yin and Yang principles. 
Both principles pertain to the Supreme. The four seasons move 
in cycles, bringing an end and a beginning to everything. 

Ah! how chaotic, how greatly expanded, and how infinite! 

17 On Music (a) 

In ancient times sage — kings formulated rules of conduct and 
propriety and advanced cultural ideals and principles of transfor¬ 
mation. The three duties were rightly observed, and the nine 
categories (of relationships) were established in good order.® 
All people lived in supreme harmony, and everything was 


® Three duties is also translated as the “Three bonds”, viz, the relation be¬ 
tween prince and minister, father and son, husband and wife. Nine categories are men¬ 
tioned in the Great Imvu in the Book of History. 
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prosperous. 

Then music was created in order to promote the current of 
the eight winds® and to pacify the emotions of all under heaven. 
The tone of the music was pure and without sorrow. It was har¬ 
monious and without excess. What entered the ear and touched 
the heart was nothing except that which was pure and sweet. Be¬ 
cause of its purity, desires dissolved into calmness; and because 
of its harmony, both the mind and heart were freed from vexa¬ 
tion and anxiety. Free and leisured, peaceful and composed, it 
was conducive to a glorious state of virtue. All under heaven felt 
its transforming effect, and it achieved the highest success in 
government. It is said that then the Tao prevailed equally in con¬ 
formity with heaven and earth. That marked the apogee of the 
culture of ancient humanity, ® 

In later ages propriety and rules of conduct were no longer 
cultivated. Laws and codes of punishment became uniformly 
harsh, complex and confused. People indulged in their desires 
and violated every proper measure. The lower people suffered 
the more from privation. Assuming that classical music was not 
worth hearing, people developed new forms. Weird, lewd, 
mournful and melancholic, that music was conducive to sensual 
gratification and indulgence in grief, both going beyond selfcon¬ 
trol. 


© Eight winds refer to the winds in the eight directions. 

@ The last two sentences are adopted from a line in Laotze. 
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Hence, the assassinations of kings, desertions of fathers, 
disregard for life and the decay of morals prevailed unchecked. 

Alas, in ancient times, music was created to bring peace to 
the mind and heart, whereas in modern times, it promoted the 
growth of desire. While in ancient times it was a means to pro¬ 
mote culture, in modern times it only brought about the increase 
of hatred. 

Without the restoration of ancient propriety and without 
changing modern music, it would be too much to expect peace to 
reign sovereign in the world. 

18 On Music (b) 

Music is based upon politics. When political administrations are 
good and people satisfied, then the soul of the world lives in har¬ 
mony. So the sages created music in order to clear our impedi¬ 
ments to the flourishing of this harmonious soul and to let it ex¬ 
tend to heaven and earth. The atmosphere of heaven and earth 
being thus affected, also becomes harmonious. When heaven and 
earth have become harmonious, then all that lies between them 
tend to become submissive. Therefore the gods descend. And 
birds and animals become tame. 

19 On Music (c) 


When the sound of music is calm, then the mind of the audience 
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becomes peaceful. When the words of songs are beautiful, then 
the singers begin aspiring. Hence the conventions and customs of 
people are transformed. 

The effect of fantastic music and voluptuous songs is pre¬ 
cisely the opposite, though the processes are the same. 

20 Sacred Learning 

“Can one learn to he a sage?” 

Answer: “One can. ” 

“Is there any essential point that must be learned?” 

Answer:“There is. ” 

“I beg to know it. ” 

Answer: “One thing is essential. The one thing is to be 
without desires. When a man is free from desire, then he can be 
unoccupied in quietitude and upright in action. Unoccupied in 
quietitude, he can be clear in vision. This clarity in vision brings 
forth penetration in understanding. Uprightness in action brings 
justice. Justice results in an all — embracing universality. 

“With clarity in vision, penetration in understanding, and 
with justice and universality in action, one may aspire to be a 

ff 

sage. 

21 Justice and Light 


He who is just to himself must be just toward others. There can 
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never be a man unjust to himself yet capable of being just toward 
others. 

If the light comes not then doubts arise. Light is without 
doubt. If anyone says that the capacity to cast doubts means 
light, that would be thousands of miles from the truth. 

22 On Reason, Nature, and Destiny 

What looms large is subtle; 

What cannot be resplendent is without a soul. 

Adamancy may be good or bad, As may be pliancy also. 

In pursuing the golden mean one attains the end. 

Two principles, five movements. 

Bring forth everything in the universe. 

The five are diversified, the two real. 

The root of the two is One. 

Many are contained in One, and One diversified into Many. 

With the Many and the One in place, Largeness and Small¬ 
ness are ascertained. 

23 Yentze 

(Master Yen, or Yen Whei) 

Master Yen, “with a single round box for food, a hallow gourd 
for drink, living in a hovel in a poor alley, could not be swayed 
from his joy while others could not have been stayed from grief. ” 
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While richness and honour were valued by all. Master Yen 
neither valued nor strove after them. Furthermore, he was joyful 
in his poverty. What mentality did this represent? 

There is, between heaven and earth, something which is the 
most lovely and most honourable, worth of seeking and different 
from these things which are apparent. Master Yen saw this great 
thing and forgot other small things. Having seen this greatness, 
both his mind and heart were at peace. Being at peace within 
himself, there was nothing with which he could not be satisfied. 
When there remained nothing with which to be dissatisfied, 
whether to dwell in richness and honour or in humbleness and 
poverty made no difference to him. With such equanimity, trans¬ 
formation and equality could be achieved among the people. So 
Master Yen was honoured as the Next Sage after Confucius. 

24 On Teachers and Friends (a) 

That which is supreme in the universe is the Truth (Tao), and 
that which represents the highest dignity is Virtue (Teh). The 
most difficult thing is to be a Man, And the most difficult task a 
man can undertake is to bring about the embodiment of Truth 
and Virtue. The effort to accomplish this most difficult task can¬ 
not be successful without the help of teachers and friends. 
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25 On Teachers and Friends (b) 

If a man embodies both Love and Righteousness, he becomes 
honourable and dignified. Man is born undeveloped in his con¬ 
sciousness. If he grows up without the guidance of teachers and 
friends, he will remain in ignorance. That he possesses virtue 
and right conduct is due to his teachers and friends, and that 
makes him honorable and dignified. Is this not of great signifi¬ 
cance? Is it not delightful to be in such company? 

26 On Faults 

Chung YaoCotherwise known as Tze Lu) was happy to hear of 
his faults, hence his fame endured. Men of the modern age do 
not like to be remonstrated for their faults. It is as if they pre¬ 
ferred to conceal their disease and avoid the doctor. They would 
rather let themselves be destroyed without being enlightened. 
Alas! 

27 On Power 

Power constitutes the universe. Power means weight. If a thing 
becomes too heavy, it cannot be overturned. If, however, it is 
seen that it will become too heavy, the situation can easily be 
changed. To change it means to apply force. Without foresight. 
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force cannot be easily applied. If force is applied correctly with¬ 
out success, it can be blamed on Fate. But the lack of prevision 
and force is the fault of man. Can this be blamed on Fate? — Is 
it determined by Fate? What is the fault of man? 

28 Words 

Words are meant to convey the Truth(Tao). The wheels and 
shafts of a carriage may be ornately decorated, and yet it may re¬ 
main unused. Of what use is it if it is merely decorative, and, 
what is more, empty? 

Words by themselves represent a fine art. Truth and virtue 
are the realities behind them. Attach importance to the realities 
and express them artfully. If something is beautifully written, it 
will be enjoyed by readers; and what is enjoyed will be spread far 
and wide. 

A wise and able man may learn through this means and thus 
attain his end. This, then, is teaching. Thus it is said; “If the 
words have no elegance, they cannot be spread afar. 

But this is otherwise with the opposite sort of man. Even 
though his parents instruct him, and even though his teachers 
and tutors encourage him, he will not learn. To try to compel 


© An ancient saying quoted by Confucius. Vide Tso’s Commentary on the An¬ 
nals of Spring and Autumn , 25th year of Duke Siang. 
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him would be in vain, as he would not be heedful. ® 

To emphasize only the skill involved in manipulating words 
without using them as a means of striving after truth and virtue 
is merely art. 

Alas! the decadence has reigned for a long time. 

29 On the Treasure of the Sage 

“I do not reveal the truth to one who is not eager to receive 
knowledge, nor help anyone who is not anxious to understand 
himself. ” 

“When I have presented one corner of a subject to someone, 
and he cannot from it learn the other three, I do not repeat my 
lesson. 

The Master said;“I would prefer not speaking — Does heav¬ 
en speak? The four seasons pursue their courses, and all things 
are being produced. 

Therefore the inner treasure of Confucius might have not 
been discoveres if it were not for Yentze. It was Yentze who un¬ 
veiled the treasure of the Sage and taught for ten thousand gener¬ 
ations without end. 


® A problem of education is here involved. But we must remember that in 
ancient times learning was a matter of reading classical works which had the best liter¬ 
ary expressions. 

© Analects •, Legge’s trans. . bk, VII. , ch. VIII. 

© ditto, bk. XVII. ch. XIX. 
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A sage is like heaven. Is this not unfathomable? If an ordi¬ 
nary man has a certain kind of knowledge, he is impatient for 
people to become aware of his possession. He is anxious to be 
known and to become fanoun. How shallow this is! 

30 On Spiritual Essence 

The essence of sagehood is demonstrated in the drawing of tri¬ 
grams and hexagrams. The treasures of the ancient sages were 
displayed by this means. Without the drawing of these trigrams 
and hexagrams the essence of sagehood could not be discerned, 
and the treasures of the ancient sages could not be completely 
known. Is not the Book of Changes the source of the Five Cla- 
sics? Moreover, is it not the mythical archives of heaven and 
earth and of the spirits and gods? 

31 “On Creativity” ••• “Decrease” ••• “Increase” Ac¬ 
tivities 

“All day long the superior man is creatively active® without 
there being a cessation in his sincerity. ” Yet this can only be 
achieved if he “controls his anger and restrains his desires”,® 
and “imitates the good when he sees it, and rids himself of any 


© Vide Book of Changes trans. by Baynes, vol 1, p. 7. 
® ditto, vol. 1, p. 170. 
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faults he may have. The action of the Creative produces good 
ness. Neither Decrease nor Increase can be greater than this. 
Profound indeed is the concept of the Sage! 

“Both good fortune and misfortune, remorse and humiliation 
come about through action. Yee! good fortune is only one. 
Should one not then be very careful in his activities? 

32 The Family (XXXVIIth) ... Opposition (XXXVII- 
Ith) Return (XXIVth) ... Innocence {XXVth hexa¬ 
gram) 

The government of the world has as its basis the man. The gov¬ 
ernment of the world has as its model the family. The basis must 
be corret. How can a correct basis be established? It is done sim¬ 
ply by being sincere in one’s mind and heart. The model must be 
good. To form a good model all relationships must exist harmo¬ 
niously together. In a family this is difficult, while in the world 
it is easier; because the relationships in a family are close, while 
in the world they are less so. 

The separation of the members of a (joint) family must have 
been caused by women. Hence “Opposition” comes next to 
“Family”. This is symbolically expressed as “two daughters live 


0 ditto, vol. 1, p. 174. 
© ditto, vol. 1, p. 350. 
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together, but their minds are not directed towards common 
concerns. 

Emperor Yao ordered his two daughters to be married to 
Shun on the banks of the Kuei River. ® Emperor Yao meant; 
“Can he succeed the throne after my abdication? Through this he 
can be tested. ” Thus the government of the world can be micro- 
cosmically observed in the family, as the government of the fami¬ 
ly can be microcosmically observed in man. 

Rectitude means sincerity. Sincerity in one’s inner being 
means simply turning away from negative movements. Negative 
movements are falsehood. When falsehood is abandoned, one re¬ 
turns to “Innocence”. In a state of innocence one can be sincere. 
Thus the hexagram “Innocence” is arranged next to the hexa¬ 
gram “Return”. Moreover, it is said;“Thus the kings of old ex¬ 
erted themselves in harmony with their time and fostered and 
nourished all beings. ”® Deep indeed is this! 

33 On Wealth and Honour 

The superior man considers the fulfilment of Truth (Tao) to be 
his honour and the comfort of his inner being his wealth. Thus 
he is constantly peaceful without being dissatisfied. Hence he 


® Ibid, vol 11, p. 220. 

(2) A quotation from the Book of History ch. 1. 
(D Ibid. vol. 11, p. 152. 
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regards royal carriages and crowns as insignificant and gold and 
jade as dust, because his inner worth is unsurpassed. 

34 On Meanness 

The Truth (Tao) of the sages is received by the ear, preserved in 
the mind and heart, stored as virtue and developed as enterprise. 
Those who stop at mere words are mean. 

35 Consideration 

The utmost sincerity moves. Motion instigates change. Change 
brings about transformation. 

So it is said: “They pondered before they spoke and consid¬ 
ered before they moved. Through movement and consideration 
they created change and transformation. 

36 On Penalty 

Heaven makes everything grow in spring and stops its growth in 
autumn. Everything which is born will grow, and if it is un¬ 
checked by limitations, it will exceed its proper proportions. 
Thus everything attains perfection in autumn. 

Sages adopt Nature as their model. They foster the people 


(D Ibid. The Great Treatise, bk, 1, ch. Vlll, 4. 
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with cultural principles and restrain them with penal codes. 

When the people live in a state of prosperity, their desires 
are aroused and passions predominate. They fight against each 
other for benefits, If this were unchecked, destruction would 
come about leaving nothing in order. Therefore punishment must 
be used as a means of maintaining the right government. 

Yet the truth and falsehood in law cases are often subtle and 
assume a thousand different forms. They can only be handled by 
people possessed with perfect uprightness, justice, wisdom, 
sympathy and decision. 

In “Conflict” (the Vlth hexagram) it is .said;“It is favorable 
to see the great man”, — because “the firm comes and attains 
the middle”. In “Biting Through” (the XXIst hexagram) it is 
said:“It is favorable to let justice be administered”, — because 
“the action is undertaken with clarity. ” 

Alas, the immensity of all under heaven! Those who take 
charge of punishments are arbiters of human destiny. Should 
they not be chosen and employed with the greatest care? 

37 On being open to All 

The Way (Tao) of the sage is none other than being open to all. 
Someone asks;“What does this mean?” 

The answer; “Heaven and earth are unreservedly open to 

all. ” 
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38 Confucius (a) 

The Anna/s of “Spring and Autumn^' was meant to point out 
the right path and to elucidate the great Laws. Confucius edited 
this history for princes of later generations, Rebellious ministers 
and disobedient sons were even censured posthumously in order 
to instill fearfulness in those who were still living. 

It is appropriate therefore that for the last thousand years 
people have worshipped Confucius as the Master and uncrowned 
King with the sense of gratitude for his boundless virtue and 
merit. This should be so in the endless future. 

v39 Confucius (b) 

As a sage who attained to both the heights and depths of Truth 
and Virtue, whose teachings and transformative influence have 
eternal value, who truly formed a triad with heaven and earth, 
and who acted like the four seasons, — there has probably never 
been one equal to Confucius. 

40 Adolescence (the IVth hexagram) 

... Standstill (the Llind) 

“The youths seek me”, — so I should be upright and act 
with determination. It is like consulting the oracle which is 
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something divine. But if one were to ask two or three times» it 
would be importunate. Through importunity no answer will be 
attained, 

“The spring wells up at the foot of the mountain,” — The 
water is silent and pure. If it is contaminated, it becomes murk- 
y. Murkiness signifies indecision. 

Therefore, be careful! One must teach at the right time un¬ 
der the right circumstances. 

“Keeping one’s back still. ” — The back does not see. Still¬ 
ness brings one to a stop. Stopping means non — action. Yet the 
action continues ceaselessly. 

This truth (Tao) is deep indeed! 





THREE THESES OF 
SENG-ZHAO 




Introduction 


Both logic and dialectics lead to clear thinking. Sophistry, the 
specious art of reasoning originally based both upon logic and di¬ 
alectics and also involved in rhetorics, flourished in ancient 
Greece and later on in the Graeco-Roman world in general. It 
helped in no small measure the development of ancient philoso¬ 
phy. At a final stage of its development, the professional soph¬ 
ists used yet further abused this art so much so that for any 
proposition, however absurd and contradictory to good sense, 
they could find sound arguments. In about the same period, at 
the time of the Warring States in China, (circa 475 — 221 B. C. ) 
the same thing happened. Sophists, usually called Nominalists in 
history were not lacking and, indeed, very competent debaters 
they were. It was argued that, for example, ‘a white horse is 
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not a horse^, or ‘swift as the arrow is ,it has its moments with¬ 
out motion as well as moments of ceaseless motion^ Well, the 
skill in the exposition of causes and reasons and in the employ¬ 
ment of words specially in their ambiguity is admirable. The op¬ 
ponent can thus be defeated in debate but nobody is convinced. A 
modern scholar might become enthused if he is told that pictures 
of a motinoless arrow can readily be seen on a photograph and 
might appreciate the ancient metaphysical mentality. But a white 
horse is still no other being than a horse according to common 
sense. The archer knows well that his strength is limited and 
cannot set his arrow in ceaseless motion. Everyone will instinc¬ 
tively shun the arrow shot at him in spite of his whole knowledge 
of its being motionless. Hence this sort of reasoning had not las¬ 
ted long. Not much better fared the philosophy of Mo-tze, oth¬ 
erwise a remarkable system rich in religious colouring with Uni¬ 
versal Love as its core, also because of its singular logic which 
maintained, for example, ‘to kill a robber is not to kill a man^. 
It flourished for less than a hundred years before it retreated 
from the stage of ancient Chinese culture. 

At this point it may be argued that one must seek truth for 
his own sake without any illegitimate interference of common 
sense or life-utility. But still the truth, once discovered, must be 
realisable in our inner being and our outer activities; if it is not, 
... it would be no more than the solution of a thought-puzzle or 
an abstract unreality or a dead letter. ’— as a modern spiritual 
Master pointed out. The philosophy of common sense may be 
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blamed for the limitation and narrowness in its scope, but it is 
still a good support and foundation for life. 

Yet, the achievements of the Nominalists in history were 
not inconsiderable. Since everything in the universe has its name 
and form (nama-rupa in Sanskrit), the right handling of names 
and forms is of primary importance. Their service thus rendered 
to the Legalists in the field of jurisprudence was immense. Yet 
their logical reasonings which may or may not lead to any intel¬ 
lectual truth become ridiculous when carried to the extreme. Ob¬ 
jectively speaking, being ridiculous or laughable is not much of 
an evil. Now, there are high reasonings that appear metaphysical 
in nature, apparently deep in their thoughts, sound in their ar¬ 
guments, true in their specific formulation of truths, what can 
be said of them? They are no longer ridiculous but harmful. 

Parhaps the ancient sophists were partly responsible for the 
decline of Greek culture since they misused and hence degraded 
both logic and dialectics. Compared with this the development of 
Illusionism (Mayavada) in India since Shankaracarya (788 -820 
C. E. ) and that of Nihilism (Shunyavada) earlier had even grea¬ 
ter consequences. Both retarded the progress of society for ages. 
Together with the introduction of Buddhism into China, the 
Shunyavada spread like a forest fire had brought great destruc¬ 
tions to the race. In India the ruin was even more evident, be¬ 
cause both Shunyavada and Mayavada prevailed ever since 
Buddha’s time. The creative impulse together with the vitality of 
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the race was gradually and silently sapped and weakened, and se¬ 
nility unduly crept in. By the devotee or any professed follower 
of such a creed, a misunderstood and misapplied theory of the 
Void together with the view of life as Illusion usually resulted in 
a great outburst of reckless hedonism for a certain period imme¬ 
diately followed by a steep downfall into radical pessimism. As it 
was so with the individual, so it was with the race. The rationale 
is if everything in our mundane existence is unreal or void or vain 
like a dream or a bubble in the stream, what is then the harm of 
doing evil sinning against oneself or against society, and what for 
is the achievement of anything positive? As life itself is void, so 
everything in life must be void. Beliefs in past actions (karma) 
and rebirths are by no means secure safty valves for preventing 
the vital explosions and the spasmodic psychological depressions. 
Corruption goes into the heart of society, decadence creeps into 
every walk of life, and a destructive defeatism treads on the heels 
of every hopeful enterprise. It is regretful to say that the present 
condition of India as a symbol of all human misery cannot be inci¬ 
dental but had its deepest and remotest source somewhere here. 

It is not intended here to boost moral principles. It cannot 
be denied that in those high metaphysical reasonings, even the 
most atrocious crimes in society are regarded as nil. The other¬ 
worldliness comes to a perfect nothingness of the present world. 
We know that these theories are not irrefutable and they can be 
defeated on their own grounds. It is meant here only to say how 
the high reasoning can be harmful and dangerous if indulged in. 
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Viewed in the whole history of the world, its demerits greatly 
outweigh its merits, though merits there must also be. The dis¬ 
cussions on several metaphysical subjects written by a Chinese 
Buddhist monk in the beginning of the fifth century are transla¬ 
ted here. In the opinion of the translator a very good example of 
a play of the intellect or ‘mental acrobatics’ it is. 

* * * 

Buddhism rose like a sun in India. The seeds of this Dharma 
were widely sown all over North India even before Asoka’s time, 
grew gradually into large plants and flourished exuberantly in Central 
Asia and finally in China. History tells of three great conquests 
in the world: the conquest of the Roman Empire, the conquest of 
Buddhism, and the conquest of Christ that followed. How and 
why Buddhism could not penetrate into Africa and failed in 
spreading to Europe but succeeded in coming to the East and held 
the field for more than a thousand years in China are the most 
fascinating and enthralling problems in cultural history that en¬ 
gaged the keen intellects both in the East and the West for the 
last hundred years or more. 

To these questions many answers are found and can still be 
found. Modern thinkers in China tackle these problems from the 
historical materialistic point of view. It cannot escape their per- 
piscuity perhaps that before its introduction to China, the way 
was paved for it by Taoism. Now we know that the truths on the 
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physical plane are universal, and no less so are the truths on the 
plane of life. Since both the Chinese and Indian peoples were 
highly cultured in ancient times, it was natural that great inteh 
lects had similar developments on the mental plane and probably 
similar realisations on the higher planes above. When the new 
Dharma was brought into the country and found to be very much 
akin or even the same as the native one, inevitably it was appre¬ 
ciated and easily accepted. In a sense becau.se the soil was already 
well prepared and fertilised, so this new flower transplanted 
from the ‘Western Heaven’ could easily grow and bloom and 
bear fruits. 

A comparative study of Buddhism and Taoism is a special 
subject too large to be dealt with in this small space. Yet a few 
points of their similarity may be mentioned here. Fundamentally 
there is a spirit of renunciation and a pursuit of higher things 
above the mundane existence common to both. Both believed in 
the authority of the saying of the sages, — in India, Aryavada is 
taken as a measure of knowledge in or even above Nyaya,— and 
this is the point where both must differ from modern Science, 
because Science believes in no higher authority other than its 
own. And in their pursuit of truth both claimed that the supreme 
Truth stood above words and names and forms of thought, inex¬ 
pressible yet realisable. Both regarded all human knowledge in¬ 
cluding the verbal teachings held by themselves as external while 
their internal knowledge lay somewhere else. In Taoism the par¬ 
able is the hare-trap or the fishing-net, which can be abandoned 
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if the hare or the fish is caught. In Buddhism there is the classi¬ 
cal example of the raft which must be dispensed with when one 
has crossed over the ocean and landed on the younger shore. A 
great Void, unfortunately very much misunderstood even nowa¬ 
days, taught by Laotze could very well fit into the new pattern of 
the thought of Shunyata in Buddhism. On these broad lines of 
coincidence one can well imagine how these two great systems 
could have come to a nice understanding at the first stage of their 
meeting. The newcomer met some resistance in the very begin¬ 
ning, but was very soon welcomed and entertained like a younger 
brother by his elder brother and both walked a long distance 
hand in hand before they quarelled and finally parted company. 

It was at this stage just before their separation when the 
Buddhist scholar Seng-zhao (383—414 C. E. ) wrote these treati¬ 
ses elucidating the doctrines of Buddhism in the light of Taoism. 
Seng-zhao was a disciple of Kumarajiva who helped his master in 
composing the texts of the Chinese translations. His biography 
is extant, included in the ‘Biographies of High Monks^ by Hui 
Zhiao of the Liang Dynasty (in 512 C. E. ), Obviously he was 
conversant with the philosophy of Lao-tze and Djuang-tze, and 
most of the Buddhist texts then current. Thus among the three 
principal Chinese metaphysical works he was supposed to be well 
versed in two, with probably the exception of the first, the Book 
of Changes, which was scarcely utilised by him either because he 
disliked it owing to the discrepancy in the cosmic views and the 
ideals of life between these two systems, or because he was not 
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yet too mature for that as he died at the age of only thirty-one. 

Two points perhaps should not escape the notice of modern 
researchers in the history of religions. First, though what Seng- 
zhao wrote was in a style well elaborated as it was fashionable to 
write in that manner in his times, it was yet not so accomplished 
as it should and could have been, judged by the writings of his 
contemporaries. Certain places of naivety and awkwardness in 
expression are traceable in his handling of the pen. It was proba¬ 
bly because he was mainly engaged in the work of translating a 
foreign language into his own that influenced his formulations of 
thought and statements. As his language has now become some¬ 
what antiquated, this obtuseness in style has helped to make his 
thoughts appear more profound and obscure than they actually 
were that baffled the understanding of so many readers. Next, 
so far all his authentic works are based on Scriptures such as the 
Taoist and Buddhist texts — sutras and shastras — as the quota¬ 
tions show. This is Aryavada held as authority in the measure¬ 
ment of knowledge. But these do not show any sign of the real¬ 
isation of the writer as a spiritual Master, as the German scholar 
W. Liebenthal alleged. It would be far-fetched to conclude that 
Seng-zhao had owing to his personal realisation stood for Mysti¬ 
cism or the Divine Ecstasy or the like, as these things were de¬ 
preciated by the Samgha, and any show of supernatural powers 
of personal accomplishment by any master, Indian or Chinese, 
was forbidden on pains of expulsion from the Samgha, a punish¬ 
ment comparable to the excommunication of the Roman Catholic 
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Church. Moreover, there is nothing original in his thoughts so 
far we can gather. 


* * * 

It is well known that not all the extant writings of Seng- 
zhao are authentic. The thesis ‘On the Namelessness of Nirva¬ 
na^ preceded by a ‘Letter of Dedication’ might be forged by 
someone else when the originals were lost. The epistle in answer 
to the Upasaka Liu Chen (alias Liu YLming) may not be spuri¬ 
ous but not of much importance. Several other miscellaneous 
pieces are left to us with only their titles, or, if existing, of a 
dubious nature. Thus from among the famous ‘Four Theses of 
Seng-zhao’, only three are here presented in their English trans¬ 
lation. The original Chinese text is one with ‘Collected Annota¬ 
tions’ made by Tsin Yuan in the Sung Dynasty with a postscript 
dated 1058 C. E. It is a lithography edition made in recent years 
after a Sung print with slight damages on the edges of several 
wooden blocks. 

Prior to the present translation there were two in circula¬ 
tion, one in English and another one in modern Chinese. The 
English one, not very popular and known only to a few scholars 
in China, was done by W. Liebenthal, a German professor in 
Peking in the nineteen-forties, entitled ‘The Book of Chao’(in¬ 
cluded in Monumenta Serica as Monograph XIII, published by 
the Catholic University of Peking, 1948). The modern Chinese 
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one was done by Ren Ji-yu» Director of the Institute for Research 
on World Religions in the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences. It 
had under separate captions also only three theses, two of which 
were included in his ‘Collected Writings' that appeared in its 
third edition in 1974, Beijing, and the third one in the Journal of 
Researches of the same Institute in 1979, also Beijing. A word 
must be said about these two works. 

Anyone in the field of literature who has had some experi¬ 
ence in writing especially poetry can well understand the lines 
written in certain moments of inspiration or high creativity can 
scarcely be altered or written by the same author in another form 
on another occasion. The task of changing the olden phraseology 
into a modern one even in the same language is similar to that. It 
is not easier than to render it into another language. Equally ‘ the 
taste is lost', as Kumarajiva once remarked about the work of 
translation in general. Nevertheless, it is of great help to begin¬ 
ners. 

With regard to Liebenthal’s translation, it should be sepa¬ 
rately treated apart from his studies found in the same book. The 
comprehensive collection of lexicographical material, the exten¬ 
sive retranslation of the technical terms into the original San¬ 
skrit, and the broad references made to ancient Chinese literature 
merit our high esteem. These studies are likely to be omitted by 
a Chinese scholar, yet they show how great the effort has been 
made in helping the Western reader to a better understanding of 
Chinese Buddhism in the so-called Pre-ch’an Period. He must 
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have been partly if not totally guided in his researches by the late 
Prof. Tang Yung-t’ung( 1893 —1964) who was then teaching in 
Peking University where he worked. Prof. Tang Yung-t’ung 
was an eminent shcolar in Buddhology whose History of Chinese 
Buddhism was worldly known. At any rate, whether with or 
without his guidance, Liebenthal worked intensively on this sub¬ 
ject and the results he submitted are highly recommendable to 
English readers. 

But his translation itself is less so. As he himself said; ‘it is 
fairly literal but sometimes it seemed impossible to render the 
meaning without changing the phrasing. In one or two cases the 
translation is so free that is almost amounts to a mere outline of 
the content. ’— Now, we do find the structure of the original 
entirely changed and rebuilt, and nearly every form is put into a 
European ‘ pattern^ (Denkform). The ancient formula of reason¬ 
ing characterised by the ‘ turning of the sentences ’, in fact, a 
wheeling round and round of the same and often tautological ex¬ 
pressions, which should nevertheless be preserved in a faithful 
translation has been discarded and substituted by his own set of 
forms, and nearly at every step the terminologies employed are 
subject to discussion. Hence, numerous interpolations in the 
text, usually the less the better, as well as so many foot-notes 
are needed to bring out the sense to an approximation. 

Thus, on the whole it gives the impression that the transla¬ 
tor is being enmeshed in a great thorn-bush hardly able to extri¬ 
cate himself. The trouble with him lies not in his method which 
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is a sound one but in his point of view. Fundamentally he regar¬ 
ded and treated it as any system of European philosophy which 
he could have avoided. It is there where he stumbled. As he has 
learned of the great Master Ou-yang Ching-wu the distinction be¬ 
tween T’i and Yung (which is simply Being and Becoming in a 
universal sense), why not at the same time learned of him that 
‘Buddhism is neither philosophy nor religion^? 

The present translation is done in a straightfoward way with 
nothing added or reduced* and made just readable without any 
embellishment. It is meant to help the readers to a clear under¬ 
standing of how Buddhism at its first stage of introduction to 
China was in its theoretical aspect accepted by Taoism, as inter¬ 
preted by a Chinese monk, Seng-zhao. It is meant for the general 
reading public instead for only a few scholars. 

Usually a new translation should be better than its preceding 
ones. But in this case it is probably not so, since every translator 
has his own way. And, as a final remark on the contents of this 
booklet, it may be said that verbal sophistications and duels and 
arguments of this kind had a long history which began in Europe 
since Socrates, in India since Buddha’s time, and in China since 
shortly after Confucius. 


Beijing 

Feb. 15,1981 


Hsu Fancheng 




ON THINGS UNCHANGING 


Life and death interchange, winter and summer alternate in 
succession. Things move along in a flux, and such is the phe¬ 
nomenon as seen by the common people. But I say it is not so. 

How? 

It is said in the Sutra®; 

“No Dharma ever comes or goes, moves or turns. ” 

If we examine what is meant by non-moving here, we may 


(D P'ang Kwang, fasc. 5 Pancavimsatisahasrika Prajnaparamita Sutra Transl. 
Mokjala. 
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ask; Is it to abandon motion in order to find stillness? It is to 
find stillness in all motion. While stillness is seen in all motion, 
motion in full swing is always found still. Without abandoning 
motion in order to find stillness, stillness is found not separated 
from motion. Hence both motion and stillness are rudimentarily 
not different from each other; yet the deluded people regarded 
them as otherwise. Because of this, the real Truth has become 
adumbrated through conflicting views and verbal duels; and the 
traditional right and straight way turned into meanderings 
through inquisitive entanglements. Hence it has become difficult 
to philosophise about the extremities of motion and stillness. 

Why? 

If the Truth is to be tackled with, then conventional views 
must be contradicted. If conventional views are to be complied 
with, then the Truth will be contravened. In contravention of 
the Truth, people tend to become perplexed about the nature of 
things, and there will be no return of theirs to the right path. 
And words in contradiction to the conventional views are held to 
be insipid and tasteless. Hence, on hearing such talks about the 
Truth, people of medium intellectual capacity regard them as 
may or may not be correct, and people of inferior calibre will clap 
their hands, laugh, and go away. 
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With regard to a problem so near to us and yet so inexplica¬ 
ble, is it not that of the nature of things in the universe? Never¬ 
theless, I cannot refrain myself from analysing such a problem 
and try to extemporaneously concentrate my mind on the prob¬ 
lem of the relation between motion and stillness. Can it be said 
that I am definitely right? 

I try to reason it out in this way; 

It is said in the Sutra® ; 

“Fundamentally all Dharma comes not from anywhere, and, 
if going, reaches also nowhere. ” 

It is also said in the Madhyamaka Karikah; 

“Looking towards their destinations as things go, it is 
known that they go, but they do not reach their destina¬ 
tions. ” 

These passages point to the finding of stillness in the motion 
itself. Obviously the unchangeability of all things can thus be 
understood. 

What people say of motion is that because a thing in the past 
does not come to the present in its former condition, so the thing 
is in motion and not still. What I say of stillness is for the same 


® Tao Hsing, fasc. 9 Dasasahasrika Prajnaparamita Sutra Transl. I^karak?a. 
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reason. Because a thing in the past does not come to the present 
in its former condition, so it is still without motion. It is moving 
and not still because its former state does not come to the pres¬ 
ent. It is still and not moving because its present state does not 
return to the past. The phenomenon is the same, but seen in dif¬ 
ferent perspectives it appeared different. Leeward is the way 
blocked, windward is the sail smooth. If the right course is 
taken, where can be any hindrance? 

It is a pity that people have been deluded since long. They 
see the truth face to face and are not aware of it. They know al¬ 
ready things in the past do not come to the present, yet they hold 
that things at present can be going. If things in the past do not 
come to the present, where would things in the present go? 

Why? 

If a past thing was looked for in the past, the past thing ex¬ 
isted.- if it is looked for in the present, it no longer exists. As 
the thing no longer exists in the present, it can be inferred that it 
does not come. Yet as the thing existed in the past, it can be 
known that it did not go away. In the same way, if we examine 
things in the present, we find they do not go to the past. This is 
to say that the pavSt thing certainly was in the past, it has not 
gone from the present to the past; the present thing certainly is 
in the present, it has not come from the past to the present. 
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Thus, said Confucius: “Yen Whei sees everything new;— in 
the twinkling of an eye it is not the same thing”. So said, it is 
plain that things do not come nor go. If there is not any slight 
sign of coming and going, what is there that can be moving? 
Thus a great hurricane may destroy a mountain peak, yet it is ai 
ways still; currents and rivers may sweep along, yet they are not 
flowing. Dust and gossamer may float in the air, yet they are not 
moving; the sun and the moon may pass along the sky, yet they 
are not circulating. What is there to be wondered at? 

“E-e-e!”— so said the Sage; “Life is transient, it flows 
swifter than the stream!” Thus the sravakas attained enlighten¬ 
ment through the realisation of impermanence, and Pratyekabud- 
dhas reached the Truth through the departure from the relative 
causes. Nay; if all activities in the universe are not in progres¬ 
sion, how can any progress made serve as a step forward towards 
realisation? 

If we examine the words of the Sage again and again, we 
find the idea therein very subtle and hidden and difficult to fath¬ 
om. Things are as if moving yet still; as if going yet staying. 
This can be grasped by Gnosis, can hardly be proved by facts. 
Thus to say things are going yet not actually going, that is to en¬ 
compass the thought of permanence of the ordinary man; and to 
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say things are staying yet not actually staying, that is to explain 
his thought of the so-called progression. Can it ever be said that 
by impermanence things can be sent off, and by permanence 
things can be made to stay? 

Therefore it is said in the sutra®; 

‘‘The Bodhisattva dwelling among the people who believe in 
the permanence of things expounds the doctrine of imperma¬ 
nence. ” 

It is also said in the Mahayana sastra®: 

“All Dharma being immovable, comes nowhence, goes no 
whither, and stays nowhere. ” 

This is ito reveal one truth by a paradox in order to guide 
people of all directions. Can it be said that the idea contradicts it¬ 
self because of the difference in its wording? Therefore the con¬ 
ception of permanence is talked about, but it means a continuity 
in progression. The phenomenon of transience is also mentioned, 
but it is a progression without change. Being without change a 
thing is passing away yet always still , and without staying it 


® Ch'engiGhu, fasa 1 Siddhiprabhasasamadhi Sutra Transl. Chib Yao. 

(D Ta Cbi Du Lun, fasc. 51 Mahaprajnaparamita-upadesa Sastra Transl. 
Kumarajiva. 
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is still though always passing away. Though still yet always 
passing away, so it goes without change; though passing away 
yet always still, it is still but does not stay. This is why “the 
hidden boat can be stolen” as mentioned by Djuang-tze, and why 
Confucius sighed on coming to the banks of a river. Both sages 
felt what is passing is difficult to come to a stop and stay. How 
can that be understood as saying that what is in the present can 
be pushed to the past? Thus the idea of the sages, if rightly un¬ 
derstood , is different from what is seen and comprehended by the 
common people. 

Why? 

People say a man is of the same body from his childhood to 
youth, and in a hundred years of life he is the same physical be¬ 
ing. He only knows his years have gone by, but he is not aware 
of the fact that his body was trailing along. — Thus the man 
who entered the Samgha when young and returned home when 
old was asked by his former neighbors: ‘Is the former man still 
living?’ 

‘I am still the former man yet not the former man. ’ — said 
he. 

All his neighbors were astonished and thought his answer 
was nonsense. 


It is said in Djuang-tze; “A boat hidden in a creek or a 
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fishingnet concealed in the marshes may be considered as secure. 
But in the middle of the night a strong man carried it away. The 
owner who was asleep was unaware of it. ”— Is it not an illustra¬ 
tion of this? 

Therefore, the Tathagata, in view of the perplexed 
thoughts of human beings, cleared off their doubts in many a 
unique discourse. Basing upon the one undualistic Truth he ex¬ 
pounded his doctrines in diverse, even paradoxical forms. Con- 
tradictable yet invariable are alone the words of the Sage, per¬ 
haps. 

Therefore, in talking about the Truth, he promulgated the 
theory of the unchangeability of things. But for guiding ordinary 
people, he preached the doctrine of constant flux. Though there 
might be a thousand different ways of expression, their ultimate 
end could only be one and the same. 

Yet those people adhering to mere verbal expressions, as 
they hear the theory of unchangeability, say things in the past 
never come to their present state, and on hearing about the con¬ 
stant flux, say also things in the present can go back to their past 
state. Since the past and the present states of things are af¬ 
firmed, why should they be altered? 

Therefore, to say a ‘past’ would not necessarily mean a 
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time that has passed, since both ancient and modern times per¬ 
petually existed and both do not move. Or, to say ‘going^ would 
not necessarily mean going, that is to say the present does not go 
back to the ancient times just as the ancient times do not come to 
the present. As there is neither coming nor going, so there can 
be no gallop between the ancient and modern times. As nothing 
is moving, so each thing stays at that very moment as it is. 

Hence, all Scriptures may in this or that manner differ in 
their phraseologies and hundreds of schools may vary in their 
theories, but if one has had realisation, could he ever be deluded 
by their verbal differences? 

Therefore, what people say as ‘staying^, I would say it is 
‘passing’. What people say as ‘passing’, I would say it is ‘sta¬ 
ying’, Though the terms are different, yet they are the .same in 
truth. — So says the Sutra® .“A positive thesis appears to be its 
antithesis, who cares to believe it?” This saying then is not 
groundless. 

Why? 

People look for the past in the present and say things never 
stay, but 1 look for the present in the past and find things have 
not gone. If the present went to the past, then the past would 


© Pu Yao. fasc. 22 l.alitavistara Sutra Transl. Dhartnarakja. 
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have contained the present; if the past came down to the pres¬ 
ent, then the present would have contained the past. But the 
present does not contain the past, it can be inferred that things 
do not come to the present. If the past does not contain the pres¬ 
ent , it can also be inferred that things do not go. If the past does 
not come to the present and the present does not go to the past 
.so that everything is left at that very moment as it is, what then 
is there capable of coming and going? 

May then the four seasons turn as swiftly as the wind, and 
the stars of the Great Bear circulate like lightning, yet if one has 
grasped this idea in its subtlety, one can understand that these 
phenomena are ultimately motionless although appearing in swift 
motion. 

Therefore, the merit of the Tathagata extends over to thou¬ 
sands of generations and remains everlasting. His Truth prevails 
over hundreds of aeons and stands ever firm. In piling up a 
mountain, the completion of the the work is initiated through the 
first basket of earth, and the arrival at the destination after a 
long distance travelling is anticipated by the first step. That is to 
say the meritorious actions are indestructible. As they were inde¬ 
structible, they were never modified though ancient. As there was no 
modification, there could not be any change. 

Now, the rea.son for the unchangeability of things is 
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transparently clear. 

Sf) it is said in the Sutra®; "Though the Three Great Calam¬ 
ities may destroy the universe, yet one’s good actions(karma) 
and their merits are not thereby eliminated. ” 

This saying is certainly true. 

Why? 

The cause does not accompany its effect, the effect is pro¬ 
duced from the cause. As the cause produces its effect, the cause 
was not being eliminated in the past. As the effect does not ac¬ 
company its cause, the cause does not advene to the present. 
Without elimination and advent the unchangeability of things can 
readily be understood. What then it there for doubt on the 
coming and going and what is there for puzzle between activity 
and inactivity? 

Therefore even if heaven and earth turned upside down, it 
cannot be said that they were not still; and, even if a deluge rose 
up to the sky, it cannot be said that it was moving. If one can 
engage his mind with everything at that very moment as it is, 
then he cannot be far from the truth. 


® Chan O-han, fasc. 21 Dirghagama Sutra Transl. Buddhayasa. 
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ON THE UNREAL-VOID 


That which is utterly void without coming into and going 
out of existence, — that is the subtle idea grasped by the meta¬ 
physical cognition and the supreme principle of Being. If one is 
not sagacious, enlightened and of superior comprehension, how 
can he conciliate the truths of Being and Non-being? So the Su¬ 
perman extends his divine consciousness into the Infinite and no¬ 
where does he meet any barrier to his penetration. His visual and 
auditory faculties may develop themselves to the utmost, yet 
they are not affected by the objects of seeing and hearing. Is it 
not due to the fact that in seeing all objects as they are by them¬ 
selves void so these cannot burden his spirit? 

Thus riding on his true consciousness and following the 
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right course of things in the universe, the Sage penetrates into 
everything without any obstacle. Seeing Nature as one move- 
ment, he meets everywhere submissive reception. Since there is 
nothing that he cannot penetrate, he comes to the core of truth 
through the maze of phenomenal appearances. And, as he meets 
everywhere submissive reception, he regards each and all as 
One. All the objects in the universe may be regarded as different 
from each other, yet they cannot be different in ihemselve.s. 
Since they cannot be different in themselves f it can be known 
that they are unreal. Since they are unreal, they are phenomenal 
yet not real phenomena. 

Hence all beings and I are of the same root, and the right 
and wrong of one stem. These subtle and obscure and submerged 
and hidden truths cannot be exhaustively exploited by ordinary 
men. 


In the recent talks on the principle of Voidness (Shunyata- 
vada), opinions of diverse schools vary. Now, to approach 
identity through the way of differentiae, what can be identified? 
Diverse schools of thought appear in conflict with each other, 
and they, by their very nature, cannot come to any conclusion. 


Why? 
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A) The theory of Menial Non-existence; 

This theory holds that if the mind is not on matter, matter 
ceases to exist. Thus things in the universe are not non-existent. 

The merit of this theory is tranquillisation of the mind, its 
demerit lies in its ignorance of the voidness of matter. 


B) The theory of Matter in Itself®; 

This theory holds that because matter does not possess of it¬ 
self as matter, so it is matter yet non-matter. 

Now, if matter is mentioned it should point directly to mat¬ 
ter itself. Is it necessary to wait till it has possessed of itself be¬ 
fore it is called matter? 

This theory simply maintains that matter does not possess 
itself as matter, it does not realise that matter is radically non¬ 
matter. 


® Matter=ROpa in Skt. 

Liebenthal’s translation- 

“Rupa is not independently existing. ” 

Chin Tao-lin’s explanation; 

“With regard to the nature of Rupa, it is not po.ssessed of itself; therefore it is 
Rupa, but void. ” 

In the (xtlleeted Annotations it is explained in terms of cause and effect. Rupa as we see 
it is the result or effect and therefore held as void. The author holds that Rupa as the 
cau.se should also be void. 
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C) Theory of the Original Non-existence 

This theory greatly emphasises non-existence. Whenever 
anything is talked about, its non-existence is brought into con¬ 
sideration. So it holds* of what the Sutras say as non-existent 
the existence is indeed nil, and by what as not non-existent, 
there must be also that non-existence. 

If we examine the essential idea of what the Sutras say, we 
find that it is always held simply that what was non-existent was 
not really existent, and what was not non-existent was not really 
non-existent. Why should it be said that here by non-existence 
this existence must be negated, and there by not non-existence 
that non-existence does not exist? 

These are merely gossips in favor of negations. How can it 
be said that they are theories supported by actual facts corre¬ 
sponding to the nature of things? 

As the name Matter is applied to matter, that which is thus 
nominated can be called matter; as the name Matter is applied to 
Non-matter, it is still non-matter though called matter. A thing 
does not come to actuality by following its name and a name does 
not step into reality by following the thing. Therefore the real 
Truth alone remains silent beyond nominations and descriptions, 
how can It be defined by words? 
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Yet I cannot be silent, I shall try to bring into some facsimi- 
le of the Truth in words. I reason it out thus: 

It is said in the Mahayana Sastra® : 

‘ All Dharma is neither existent nor non-existent in phenom¬ 
enal appearance. ’ — And it is also said in the Madhyamaka. ® • 
‘All Dharma is neither existent nor non-existent, ^ 

This is the first Real Truth. 

If we examine what is meant by ‘ neither existent nor non¬ 
existent’ , does it mean that everything in the universe should be 
cleared off and all our senses of seeing and hearing be blocked so 
that what remains is only silence and quietude and void and emp¬ 
tiness, and then the Real Truth is thus attained? 

Verily, it is to approach everything in the right way, so that 
the thing approached does not offer any resistance to our right 
cognition, and it is to take it as at once false and real, and so 
its nature does not change. As its nature does not change, it is 
existent though non-existent. As nothing offers any resistance, 
it is non-existent though existent. Being existent yet non-exist¬ 
ent, it is the so-called Non-being. Being non-existent yet exist 
ent, it is the so-called Not-non-being. Thus, it is not that 


® Yuan Kang’s Commentary Mahayana Sasira, fasc. 6 
® id. Madhyamaka Karikah. 
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there is no being at all in the universe, it is that every being is 
unreal. If everything is not a real thing, where should the name 
of matter be placed upon? So it is said in the Sutra; “The nature 
of matter is void, it is not that being destroyed matter is then 
void. 

This shows that the Sage in regarding the universe treats 
everything as void, because of its self-nature being void; does it 
mean that he has to cut his way through by demolishing Being in¬ 
to nothingness? 

Therefore, Vimalakirti talked about his disease as being un¬ 
real when he was sick, and in the Aditya-Samadhi Sutra® it is 
also stated that the Four Elements are void. The ways of expres¬ 
sion in the Tripit aka may vary, yet the underlying principle is 
only one. 

Again it is said in the Sutra® : 

“In the light of the first Real Truth, there is neither accom¬ 
plishment nor attainment; but according to conventional concep¬ 
tions there is accomplishment as well as attainment, ” 

Generally speaking, attainment is the false name of 


® Vimalakirti-nirdesa Sutra, fasc. 2 Transl. Kumarajiva, 

(2) Atisuryasatnadhi Sutra, fasc. 1 Transl. Nie Ch’en-yuan, 

(2) Pancavimsatisahasrika Prajnaparamita Sutra, fasc. 5 Transl. Mokgala. 
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nonattainment, and non-attainment the real name of attainment. 

By the real name, it is real yet non-existent. 

By the false name, it is not non-existent, though false. 

If it is said to be real, it never existed; if it is said to be 
false, it was not non-existent. This duality in language was nev¬ 
er one, yet the principle underlying both was never a duet. 

So it is said in the Sutra®: 

“‘Bhagavan! are the Real Truth and the conventional truths 
different? ’ 

‘No, not different. ’ — was the answer. " 

This Sutra points out directly the Real Truth in order to re¬ 
veal the Non-existence, and the conventional truths in order to 
reveal the Not-non-existence. How can two perspectives of the 
same thing bring forth two different things? 

Qjnsequently all things in the universe have that by which 
they are non-existent, and that by which they are not non-exist¬ 
ent. Having had that by which they are non-existent, they are 
existent yet non-existent, and, having had that by which they 
are not non-existent, they are non-existent yet not non-existent. 
Being non-existent yet not non-existent, this non-existence is not 
an absolute void; being existent yet non-existent, this existence 
is not the real Being. If Being is not approaching reality and 


© Mahapra jnaparamita Sutra, fasc. 22 Transl. Kumarajiva. 
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Non-being not demolishing the phenomenal world» then both are 
merely different modes of nomination while their underlying 
principle is one and the same. 

Therefore on hearing the discourses about Dharma» the 
youth sighed®:“All Dharma are neither existent nor non-exist¬ 
ent. Because of causes and relative causes» all Dharma arise. ” 

In the Sutra® it is also said: 

“With regard to the turning of the Wheel-of-Dharma, there 
is neither turning nor unturning. ” 

This is said to be turning which is yet unturning. This is the 
subtle idea of many a Sutra. 

Why? 

If to see things in the universe as non-existent is true, then 
the heretical view is not deceptive. If to see things as existent is 
true, then the ordinary view is correct. Because things are not 
non-existent, so the heretical view is deceptive. Because things 
are non-existent, so the ordinary view is incorrect. Hence to say 
things are at once non-existent and not non-existent is actually 
the talk based upon the Real Truth. 


® i. q. 4, fasc. 1. 

(2) Bodhisattva-keyura Sutra, fasc. 13 Transl. Chu Fu-nien. 
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So it is said in the Sutra® • 

“Not there is Mind, not there is no Mind. ” 

In the Madhyamaka Karikah® it is also said; 

“Things arise from causes and relative causes, so they are 
non-existent, but because they do arise therefrom, so they are 
not non-existent. ” 

If we follow this line of reasoning, we find it is true. 

The reason is; if Being really is, it must constantly be; does 
it depend upon causes and relative causes (hetupratyaya) to be¬ 
come Being? And, comformably, if Non-being really is, it must 
also constantly be; does it wait for causes and relative causes for 
it to become so? If Being cannot by itself be , and must depend 
upon causes and relative causes for coming into existence, then it 
can be known that it is no real Being. As it is no real Being, it 
cannot be called Being though existent. 

With regard to Not-non-being: if all is non-existence in 
which no activity arises in a perfect stillness, then it may be 
called Non-being. Then there should be nothing that arises. If 
things arise, then things are Not-non-existent. It is clear that 
causes and relative causes give rise to everything in the universe. 


© Dasasahasrika Prajnaparamita Sutra, fasc. 1 Transl, Ixtkaraksa. 
0 i. q. 3, fasc. 4. 
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so the universe is not non-existent. 

Therefore it is said in the Mahayana Sastra®: 

“All Dharma, all due to causes and relative causes should be 
existent. All Dharma, all due to causes and relative causes 
should be non-existent. 

“All Dharma of Non-being, all due to causes and relative 
causes should become existent. 

“All Dharma of Being, all due to causes and relative causes 
should become non-existent. ” 

If we trace these lines of reasoning on Being and Non-being, 
do we regard them as merely contradictory phrases? 

If it should be means also it is, then it cannot be said as non¬ 
existent. If it should not be means also it is not, then it cannot 
be said as existent. Now, to say Being, it is to reveal the Not- 
non-existence through Being, and to distinguish Non-existence 
through Non-being. This is one thing split into two in nomina¬ 
tion and there appears only a difference in wording. If their im¬ 
plied sameness is realised, then no differentia can be found in any 
couple of contradictory terms. 

Therefore, all Dharma cannot be regarded as existent. 


® i. q. 2, fasc. 80. 
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because ultimately there is the reason for their being non-exist¬ 
ent; and cannot be regarded as non-existent as welU because 
there is equally the reason for their not being non-existent. 

Why? 

If we say all is existent, this existence is not produced from 
reality. If we say all is non-existent, we see all phenomena are 
obviously there. The phenomenal appearances are not non exist- 
ent, yet they are unreal. As they are unreal, they are then not 
really existent. 

Up to this point, the meaning of the Unreal-Void becomes 
quite clear. 

Therefore it is said in the Sutra®; 

“All Dharma are under a false name, unreal. They are com¬ 
parable to a human figure created by magic (Maya). ” It is not 
that there is no human figure, but the human figure is not a real 
man. 


Now, if an object is sought for by its name, there is no sub¬ 
stance of the object corresponding to that name. If the name is 
sought for through the object, the name has no merit of acquiring 


© i. q. 6, fasc. 18. 
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the object.® Now, if an object has no substance corresponding 
to its name, it is not an object. If the name has no merit of ac¬ 
quiring the object, it is not a name. Thus the name does not cor¬ 
respond to the substance, and the substance does not correspond 
to the name. If names and substances do not coincide, where are 
the objects in the universe? 

So it is said in the Madhyamaka® ; 

“A thing by itself has no thisness or otherness. ” 

Only the man takes a thing as this or that. Another man 
takes this as that and that as this, ‘This’ and ‘that’ cannot set¬ 
tle to one thing in nomination, but the unenlightened people 
think in terms of their certainity. Originally there is no thisness 
nor otherness. If the non-existence of thisness and otherness is 
realised, what can there be in existence? 

Hence it can be known that everything in the universe is un¬ 
real. It is merely a name long ever since. 

Therefore the arbitrariness of nomination is stated in the 
So tra. ® And there is the parable of the finger and the horse in 


(X) The illustration to this given by the Lakgana school is:“a man’s mouth is not 
burned by saying ‘fire’. ” 

(D i. q. 3, .yoka 7,9. 

® i. q. 5. 
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E^uang-lze. ® Why words so profound and far and wide in their 
meaning are not consulted? 

Therefore the Sage rides on a thousand transformations and 
remains unchanged. He steps on ten thousands of doubts and re¬ 
mains always unperplexed. He sees the selfsame voidness of all 
things in the universe, and does not superimpose a voidness on 
the universe in order to make all things appear void. 

Thus says the Sutra®; 

“O wonderful 1 Bhagavanj The immovable point of contact 
of Reality serves as the standing pedestal of all Dharma. ” 

It is not to establish another standing pedestal apart from 
Reality, the pedestal itself is the Reality. If so, can the Path be 
far away? In contact with everything it is real. Can the Sagehood 
be far away? Divinity is felt at once in realisation. 


(T) Pjusng-tze Ch, 2 Another interpretation of the word ‘finger’ is ‘the thing 
pointed at. and the ‘horse’ is ‘the countit^-sticks used in gambling. ’ 

(2) i. q. 7, fasc. 25. 
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ON THE WISDOM UNKNOWING 


The theory of Prajna, so void in its spiritual transparency 
and so obscure in its subtlety as it is, is the supreme terminus of 
the Three Vehicles. It is the one Truth without a second, and 
various misinterpretations existed, made profusely by different 
schools long ago. 

There was the Indian Sramana whose name was Kunrwajiva 
(344— 413 C. E. ). He trod on the Great Path when he was 
young, and he penetrated deeply into Buddhist philosophy. He 
alone shot above the realm of names and forms, and had his real 
isations in the most subtle regions above hearing and seeing. 
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Diverse schools in the Western countries were converted and 
brought to a unity, and by him a healthy atmosphere was 
brought to the East. He had the intention of enlightening people 
in different lands, yet he had to conceal his light in the Liang 
Kingdom (for eighteen years). It is because the Truth cannot be 
spread at random, and there must be the right occasion for its re¬ 
ception. 

In the third year of Hong-shih (401 C. E. ) as the Year Star 
resided in its second position® the (Yao) Ching Kingdom took 
the opportunity of the invasion of the Liangs’ and sent an army 
to encounter it. The army had brought home this master. May 
the prophecy that Buddhism would spread from the north to the 
east thus come true, I thought. 

The Heavenly King of the Great (Yao) Ching state, — he 
whose virtue goes in accord with the sage-kings of hundreds of 
generations in the past, and whose grace would extend to the 
people of thousands of years to come, — manages dexterously 
his multitudinous quotidian affairs of the state, and yet spreads 
and furthers Dharma all the day. He is the paradisal refuge of 
the people of this present decadent generation, and indeed, he is 

the pillar upholding the Dharma left by Sakyamuni. 


® The 2nd year of the ‘earth-branch’ in a sixty-year cycle. 
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Then an assembly of more than five hundred learned Sraman 
as was convened in the Hsio-yao (Asoka) Palace. His Majesty 
Himself took up the work of translation of the Mahayana Scrip¬ 
tures in Chinese together with Kumarajiva. What was developed 
was not only beneficial to the present generation, but would also 
serve as ford and bridge for crossing over the ocean of births and 
deaths by people in aeons in future. 

I, in spite of my humble knowledge and shortcomings, had 
the honor of participating that august assembly. Excellent lec¬ 
tures on special and important topics I heard there and then. ® 

And, the Divine Wisdom is subtle and obscure, recondite 
and inscrutable. It has neither form nor name, and cannot be 
grasped by words or symbols. Nevertheless, I shall try to put it 
into an inadequate language according to my vague imagination. 
Can it be said that the Wisdom of Buddha is ever fathomable? 


(D Original meaning ambiguous. The sentence may also be translated as “(My) 
special and important interpretations were offered (to Kumarajiva) above for hearing 
ever since then, ” 
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1 try to reason it out thusj 

It is said in the Sutra®: 

‘Prajna is devoid of all forms of being, it has no appearance 
of coming into being or going out of being. ’ Again it is .said in 
the Sutra® 

‘Prajna sees nothing, knows nothing. ’ 

As these passages refer to the action of reflection of the 
Wisdom, why is it said that it is devoid of form and unknowing? 
Obviously there must be knowledge without form and reflection 
without knowledge. 

Why? 

If there is what is known, then there must be what is not 
known. Because there is no knowledge in the mind of the Sage, 
so He knows everything. Knowing without knowledge is called 
omniscience. So the Sutra® says; 

‘Buddha knows everything in knowing nothing. ’ It is true. 

Therefore the Sage vacates his mind and substantiates his 


® Fang Kwang, fasc. 14 Pancavimsatisahasrika Prajnaparamita Sutra Transl. 
Mok.sala. 

(2) Tao Hsing, fase. 1 Dasasahasrika Prajnaparamita Sutra Transl. Ix)karak$a. 

( 3 ) Ssu Yi. fasc. 1 Visefacinta Brahmaparipfccha Sutra Transl. Kumarajiva. 
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reflection. He knows all the time (lit. ‘day’) and yet he does 
not proceed in the act of knowing. Hence he could conceal his 
light and veil his brilliancy, and, with an emptied mind he devel¬ 
oped his mystic intuition. And by abandoning intelligence and 
forsaking sense-perceptions, he attained alone his enlightenment 
in the vast obscurity. 

Thus the Wisdom has the direct perception penetrating 
through all profundities, yet it has no knowledge. The Spirit 
acts and reacts on all occasions without thinking. As it is with¬ 
out thinking, so it can stand sovereignly above the world. As the 
Wisdom is not knowing, so it can deeply reflect from beyond all 
actions. 

Though the Wisdom stays aloof from all actions, yet it is 
not without action. 

Though the Spirit stands above the world, yet it is all the 
time in the world. 

Therefore the Sage, being infinite in his responses and con¬ 
tacts, admits the ups and downs in the universe. He perceives all 
that is obscure, yet he makes no effort in reflection. This then is 
the knowledge of the unknowing Prajfia and the spiritual realisa¬ 
tion of the Divine. 

But, as it is, it is real yet non-existent; it is void yet not 
without existence. Is then Divine Wisdom not that which is kept 
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by the sages without discussion? 

Why? 

If it is said to be existent, it has neither form nor name. 

If it is said to be non-existent, the Sage uses it for reflec¬ 
tion. 

Because it is used for reflection by being void of itself, it 
does not lose its power of reflection. 

Because it is formless and nameless, it reflects without los¬ 
ing its voidness. 

As it reflects without losing its voidness, it mixes itself with 
the world without any change of itself. 

As it is void yet not losing its power of reflection, it acts in 
contact with the gross material circumstances of the world. 

Therefore, the Divine Wisdom never ceases for a moment in 
its action. And in pursuit of it in regard to forms and appear¬ 
ances, it can never be temporarily attained. 

So it is said®: 

“He acts presently without mental activity. ” And, it is 

also said®; 

“All the Dharma are being established by Buddha, 


© Pao Tsij fasc. 1 Vimalakirti-nirdesa Sutra Transl. Chi Chien. 
<2) i. q. 3, fasc. 20 
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unmoved in Sambodhi. ” 

Hence» multitudinous as the divine works are, they all can 
be referred to the one ultimate principle. 

Therefore, Prajna can be void yet reflective, the real Truth 
(paramartha) can be formless yet known, all activities can be re¬ 
alised that they are still, and the divine response can be without 
activity yet acting. This is the spontaneous knowing without 
knowledge, and the spontaneous action without activity. 

What for knowledge and what for activity does it have! 

Question; 

By the Sage it is his true Wisdom that illuminates, that 
alone shines upon everything in the universe. Indefinite in its re¬ 
sponse to and contact with everyone, it comes always into har 
mony with the fact at hand. 

As it shines upon everything, nothing is left out in his om¬ 
niscience. 

As it comes always into harmony with the fact at hand, no 
opportunity is being missed by it. 

As no opportunity is being missed by it, it must have con¬ 
tact with that which should be contacted. 

As nothing is left out in his omniscience, he must have 
knowledge of that which is knowable. 
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Possessed of knowledge of that which is knowable, the Sage 
does not know in vain. 

Having contact with that which should be contacted, the 
Sage does not contact in vain. 

Since there is already knowledge and contact, what is the 
reason for saying that the Sage has no knowledge and no contact? 

If you mean that knowledge has been forgotten and contact 
neglected, this shows that the Sage is not self-affected in his 
knowledge and contact in order to achieve his selfhood. It may be 
said that he does not regard himself as having possessed of any 
knowledge, how can it be said that he has no knowledge? 

Answer; 

The merit of the Sage is as vast as heaven and earth, yet he 
is not benevolent®. His brilliancy surpasses that of the sun and 
moon, yet he is all the more obscure. Can it be said that his 
mentality is as ‘tamasic’ as wood or stone in its ignorance? Real¬ 
ly it is his spirituality that distinguishes him from the ordinary 
man, and he cannot be understood through his outward acts and 
appearances. You mean to say that the Sage regards himself as 
not having possessed of any knowledge, yet he is never without 
knowledge. Is it then not contradictory to the Sage’s idea and a 


0 


‘not benevolent’ cit. from Lao-tze. 
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misunderstanding of the meaning of the Scriptures? 

Why? 

The Sutra says®; 

‘Prajna, being real, is as pure as ether. It has neither ap¬ 
prehension nor perception, neither action nor relation. ’ 

This means that Prajna is by itself unknowing. Is reflection 
needed for it to be unknowing? 

If it has knowledge void in its nature and therefore it is 
called pure, then it cannot be distinguished from ordinary illuso¬ 
ry knowledge. Then the Three Poisons and the Four Perversions® 
in all must be pure as well. How is it that the purity of Prajna 
alone comes to be respected? 

If Prajna is praised as pure because of the purity of its 
knowledge, Prajna is not the known. If the known is always 
pure and the knower Prajna never pure, then there is also no rea¬ 
son to offer the praise of purity to Prajna. 

Yet it is said in the Sutra in general that Prajna is pure. Is 


© i. q. 3, fasc. 6. 

© Three Poisons: raga Greed; dveja Anger; mohaStupor. Four Perversions, 
knowledge contrary to the four noble truths of anityaimpermanence, duljkhasuffering, 

anatmawithout selves, sunyavoidness. 
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it not because Prajna being by itself and by its self-nature per¬ 
fectly pure, is fundamentally devoid of illusory knowledge? And, 
as it is devoid of illusory knowledge, can it be called knowledge 
at all? Being not only free from the name of knowledge but also 
free from the act of knowing, it is naturally unknowing. 

Therefore the Sage, by means of the unknowing Prajna re¬ 
flects upon the Real Truth (paramartha) which is without ap¬ 
pearance. The Real Truth does not exclude the ‘hare and the 
horse ,and Prajna is infinite in its reflection. Hence it contacts 
without error. And, being correct, it needs no justification. As 
it is silent, void, and unknowing, there is to it nothing un¬ 
known. 

Question • 

As things cannot express themselves to us by themselves, 
so names are used to express them. Though the thing is not the 


® Uiaasakasila sutra. fasc. 1 Transl. Mok§ala. The story runs- A hare, a horse 
and an elephant cross the Ganges. The hare swims acros.s, the elephant walks over, the 
horse walks also sometimes on the bottom. The water of the Ganges is compared to the 
flow of 12 nidanas, Buddha or Tathagata the elephant, hare the sravaka, and the horse 
the pratyekabuddha. 
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name, yet there must be the namable thing corresponding to that 
name. Consequently a thing cannot be mistaken (lit. ‘hideO if 
it is sought after by its name. 

Now, you say: ‘The mind of the Sage is unknowing, ’ And 
again:‘The mind of the Sage knows everything. ’— My idea is: 
if it is unknowing it does not know; if it knows, it is not un¬ 
knowing. This is the general rule in the philosophical field and 
the correct mode of establishing a theory. But to the one mind of 
the Sage two contradictory statements are applied. In viewing 
the substance expressed by these words, it does not seem to be 
relevant. 

Why? 

If the statement ‘Prajna is knowing^ is in accord with the 
mind of the Sage, then to say it is unknowing is irrelevant, and 
vice versa. If both statements are not valid, what is then there 
left for discussion? 

Answer: 

It is said in the Sutra®: 

‘The meaning of the term“Prajna”is: it is nameless and 


® Prajnaparamita sutra in general. 
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beyond reasoning. It is neither existent nor non-existent; 

neither substantial nor void. 

Being void, it does not lose its reflection; and, while reflec¬ 
ting, it does not lose its voidness. ’ 

This is then a nameless Dharma, fundamentally inexpressi¬ 
ble by words. And yet, though it is inexpressible by words, it 
cannot be made known without words. Therefore, whereas the 
Sage speaks all the day, he actually never speaks®. Now, I try 
to explain this to you in an unorthodox way®. 

As regards the mind of the Sage, it is subtle and abstruse, 
and without form or appearance. So it cannot be said of as exist¬ 
ent, Yet, being endless in its actions®, it cannot be said of as 
non-existent. 

Not being non-existent, there the Divine Wisdom is. Yet, 
as it cannot be said of as existent, ail formulations and principles 
cease thereby. 

Therefore by saying that it is knowing and yet without 
knowledge, it is meant to illustrate its comprehensive cognition. 
And, by saying that it is unknowing yet not without knowledge, 
it is meant to distinguish its phenomenal appearance. In the 


Q) cit. Pjuang-tze. 
0 ditto. 

0 dt. Lao-tze. 
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aspect of its phenomenal appearance? it is not non-existent. In 
the aspect of its comprehensive cognition? it is not existent. Be¬ 
ing not existent, so it is knowing yet without knowledge. Being 
not non-existent, so it is without knowledge yet knowing. 

Therefore, to know is not to know, and non-knowledge is 
knowledge. One should not split the one mind of the Sage into 
two by means of the contradiction in statements. 

Question; 

As the Real Truth(paramartha) is profound and metaphysi¬ 
cal in nature, in cannot but be fathomed by Wisdona. Just at this 
point the capacity of the Divine Wisdom is manifest so it is said 
in the Sutra®; 

‘Without having obtained Prajna, one cannot discern 

the Real Truth. ’ 

So the Real Truth is the object (lit. relative cause) of 
Prajna. Through the relative cause we find the subject (Prajna), 
then the subject must be knowing. 

Answer; 

The Wisdom found through the relative cause is not knowing. 


© Mahaprajnaparamita-upadesa ^stra, fasc. 18 Transl. Kumarajiva. 
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Why? 

It is said in the Sutra®: 

‘Perception not produced in relation to forms of exter¬ 
nal objects (rupa) is called non-perception (of rupa). 

And again®: 

‘Since the Five aggregates are pure, so Prajna is pure. ’ 

Prajfia is the knower. F'ive aggregates are the known. The 
known is the relative cause. 

So, the knower and the known co-exist in interdependence. 
They are either correlatively existent or correlatively non-exist¬ 
ent. 

As they are correlatively non-existent, so all objects do not 
exist. As they are correlatively existent, so all objects are not 
non-existent. Where all objects are not non-existent, therefrom 
all relations (for illusory knowledge)arise. Where all objects do 
not exist, therefrom no relation (for true knowledge) can arise. 
Where no relation can arise, there can be no knowledge even if 
objects were reflected. Whence the relations arise, there the 
knower and the known arise in interrelationship. 

Therefore whether knowledge or non-knowledge, it arises 
from that which is known. 


© i. q. 3, fasc. 11. 
@ ditto. 
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Why? 

As wisdom takes its form (laksEnia) in that which is known, 
it is then called knowledge. But the Real Truth has no form, 
how can the real Wisdom know? 

This is so because the object is not by itself that which is 
known; it is born of knowledge. As the known gives birth to 
knowledge, so also knowledge gives birth to the known. Both 
come into being through interdependence, and this interdepend¬ 
ence is the Dharma of relationship. The Dharma of relationship is 
primarily unreal, therefore it is not the Real Truth. So the 
Madhyamaka® says; 

‘ Because things come into being through causes and 
relative causes, they are unreal. That which comes into be¬ 
ing not through causes and relative causes is real, 

Now the Real Truth is real. It is not of any relationship. 
There is here then nothing produced from relationship. So it is 
said®; 

‘ No Dharma is seen produced without relationship. ’ 
Hence to see the Real Truth through the real Wisdom, no 
object is to be grasped. If the Wisdom does not grasp the object, 
how can it be knowing? 


® MK, fasc. 4. 

(D Sunyavada sutra in general. 
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Yet wisdom is not unknowing. But as the Real Truth is not the 
object known, so also the real Wisdom is not knowledge. You wish 
to assert the Wisdom through the relationship and think that the sub¬ 
ject in the relative causes must be knowing. But as the object is not 
one of forms, how can the subject be knowing? 

Question: 

By ‘not grasping the object’, do you mean the Wisdom does 
not grasp the object because of its unconsciousness, or because 
of its consciousness? If it is due to his unconsciousness that the 
object is not grasped, then would the Sage not be like someone 
wandering at night unable to di.stinguish black from white? If the 
Wisdom is consciously not grasping the object, then the case is 
different from non-grasping. 

Answer -. 

It is not being conscious or unconscious and therefore it does 
or does not grasp the object. Knowing here is non-grasping, so it 
can know without grasping. 

Question: 

As regards the non-grasping, it is because the mind of the 
Sage is not swayed by material objects, so it has no illusory 
grasping. But without grasping there can be no affirmation (of 
anything). Without affirmation there can be no relevancy (to any 
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object). What can be then relevant to the mind of the Sage, and 
how can it be said that the mind of the Sage is omniscient? 

Answer; 

With regard to no affirmation and no relevancy, it is this; 
— Because there is no relevancy, there is nothing irrelevant. Be¬ 
cause there is no affirmation, there is nothing unaffirmed. And 
because everything is affirmed, so every being is and is not; and 
because everything is in relevancy, so every object is relevant yet 
irrelevant. Therefore, it is said®; 

‘All Dharma is seen yet nothing is seen. ’ 

Question; 

The mind of the Sage is not incapable of affirmation, but ac¬ 
tually there is nothing to be affirmed. Where there is nothing to 
be affirmed, this non-affirmation should also be affirmed. It is 
said in the Sutra that because the Real Truth has no phenomenal 
appearance, so Prajna is devoid of knowledge. This is because 
Prajna has no knowledge of the phenomena. If non-phenomenal 
appearance is taken as its object, what harm is done to the Real 
Truth? 


QD i. q. 3, fasc. 2. 
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Answer: 

The Sage is not attached to non-phenomena either. Why? If 
it is held as such, it is again phenomena. Giving up what is in or¬ 
der to go to what is not, that is like descending into the gully by 
escaping the peak, and in both cases one can equally feel fa¬ 
tigued. 

Therefore the Superior Man, even while taking his stand on 
‘existence’ (Sat), he does not dwell in it, and on ‘non-exist¬ 
ence’ (Asat), he does not dwell in it too. Though he commits 
himself to neither, he does not abandon either. Therefore he 
comes into harmony with his environment® and shares the suf¬ 
ferings of humanity. He wanders amidst all beings of the Five 
Planes (dhatu), and silently and placidly he comes and goes. In¬ 
differently he takes no action, yet he takes every action®. 

Question; 

Though the mind of the Sage is unknowing, it makes no 
mistakes in its response on all occasions. It is then that respon¬ 
ses are given to those which should be responded, and withheld 
from those which whould not be responded. Therefore the mind 
of the Sage sometimes comes to life and sometimes passes away. 


© i. q. 15. 
© ditto. 
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Can it be so? 

Answer: 

As to the coming to life and passing away, that happens in 
the mind. As the Sage has no mind, where does that take place? 
Yet the Sage is not without mind, only he does not take his mind 
as mind. He is also not irresponsive, he is merely responding in 
no response. So the Sage’s way of response on all occasions is in¬ 
fallible as the four seasons. Simply because he has the Void as 
his being; this cannot be made to come to life or to pass away. 

Question: 

What is then the difference between the Non-being of the 
Divine Wisdom and the Non-being of the illusory wisdom, since 
both have no birth and death? 

Answer: 

The Non-being of the Divine Wisdom is that it is unknow¬ 
ing, while the Non-being of the illusory wisdom is that it knows 
the Non-being, The Non-being is the same, but the ways to it 
are different. 

Why? 

The mind of the Sage is void and silent, and there is no 
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knowledge in it to be annulled. So it can be said of as unknow¬ 
ing, but it cannot be said of as knowing the Non-being. The illu¬ 
sory wisdom has its knowings, so there is knowledge in it to be 
annulled. It can be said of as knowing the Non-being, but not as 
unknowing. Unknowingness is the Non-being of Prajna. Know¬ 
ing the Non-being refers to the Non-being of the Real Truth. 

Hence the relation between the Divine Wisdom (Prajna) and 
the Real Truth (Paramartha) is this: Considering their action, 
they are the same yet different, considering their silence (Being) 
they are different yet the same. In the sameness there is no re¬ 
gard to thisness or otherness, and in the difference there is no 
loss of the reflecting power. Therefore those discerning their 
sameness see the sameness in their difference, and those discern¬ 
ing their difference sec the difference in the sameness. Hence 
they cannot be considered as different nor as the same. 

Why? 

Internally there is the light of individual cognition, and ex¬ 
ternally there is the reality of all existence (Dharma). Though 
all Dharma is real, it cannot exist without reflection. Both the 
external and internal combine to form the reflection. Here is 
then the point where the Sage must differ from the ordinary man 
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in his action. Internally there is the reflection yet it is unknow¬ 
ing, externally there is the reality which is without phenomenon, 
lk>th the internal and external fall into silence and both become 
correlatively non-existent. This is the point where the Sage can¬ 
not differ from the ordinary man in his silence. 

So it is said in the Sutra® that diverse Dharma do not differ 
from each other. — Does it mean that the legs of the duck should 
be lengthened and the legs of the crane shortened® or that the 
peak should be levelled with the ground and the valley filled up 
with earth so that there will be no more difference? Because 
difference is not taken up as such, so non-difference can be at¬ 
tained through difference. 

So it is said in the Sutra®- 

‘O Wonderful, Bhagavan! In the Dharma of non-differ¬ 
ence, all Dharma are taught as being different. ’ 

And again®; 

‘ Prajha and all Dharma are neither of one, nor of dif¬ 
ferent phenomena. * 


(D i. q. 3, fasc, 22. 

0 i. q. 13. 

(S) i. q. 3, fasc. 23. 

(J) ditto fasc. 22. 
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This is indeed true. 

Question: 

You have said: Considering their action, they are different; 
considering the silence, they are the same. It is not known 
whether within Prajna there is any difference between activity 
and silence. 

Answer; 

Activity is the silence, and silence is the activity. They are 
one in being, so to say ‘of the same origin but with different 
names There is no separate silence without action yet direc¬ 
ting the action. Hence, the more obscure the wisdom is, the 
more clear its reflection; and the more calm the spirit, the more 
active its response will be. Is it to say that there is difference be¬ 
tween obscurity and clarity, activity and silence? The Sutra say- 

S®: 

‘In nonactivity (one is) acting too much.’ Again, in 

Ratnaktita®: 

‘Without mind and without perception, all is cxjmprehensively 


© i. q. 15. 

@ Ch’eng Chu. fasc. 1 Siddhiprabhasasamadhi Sutra Transl. Chib Yao. 

(5) i. q. 6. 
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known. ’ 

ThivS is the talk on the Supreme spirit and the Divine Wis¬ 
dom beyond all phenomenal appearances. By referring to the 
plain words of these Scriptures, the mind of the Sage can be un¬ 
derstood. 





ON THE THEROY OF PARE 
CONSCIOUSNESS 




Introduction 


From a historical point of view, ancient Greece, ancient India, 
and ancient China were the three lands that brought forth diverse 
schools of philosophy original and genuine and independent that 
shaped the destiny of humanity at large. In a sense both oriental 
and occidental civilization in modern times would be unthinkable 
without their philosophies serving as the bases. The develop¬ 
ment of new continental philosophy since Kant was figuratively 
described in the last century as the nostalgia and longing of the 
German race for the ancient glory of Athens to which there was 
no way of return except a magnificent rainbow that remained, 
serving as a bridge overarching the bygone ages, which, howev¬ 
er, could not be trodden. Taking the histories of these lands sep¬ 
arately into consideration, we find many lacunae existed in each. 
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and in spite of the research work done in many past generations, 
they could scarcely be filled. Many schools of philosophy togeth¬ 
er with their important works were irretrievably lost, and their 
masters had only names left, empty names with uncertain dates 
and vague accounts. Such was the case in the West, such was al¬ 
so the case in the East, It was especially so in India, because in 
India history has never occupied any important place. Happy in¬ 
deed is the race innocent of its past and therefore devoid of any 
psychological burden or hindrance on its way for progress, but 
that innocence proved always to be disastrous or calamitous. 

History is certainly important. It is important because re¬ 
cords of human achievements at their highest peaks in the past 
are thereby preserved. Successes and failures are very good les¬ 
sons to be learned which can be of immense value to the present 
and future generations. According to the late master of Neo-Con- 
fucianism in China, Ma I-hou, only two main lines of knowledge 
existed in the world: one is philosophy, or metaphysics in his 
words, and the other is history. No matter how ramified and 
specified all the natural and social sciences in our modern world 
may be, they all fall into these two categories. Generally speak¬ 
ing, India is famous for the former, while China is renowned for 
the latter. We have in China our twenty-five histories and nu¬ 
merous specified histories of all ages, and India has her six main 
schools of philosophy after the Vedic period and various doc¬ 
trines of miscellaneous religious sects. These are too well known 
in the academic field. But unfortunately not everything left to us 
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in history is valuable or useful, and sometimes these things ex¬ 
tant are even harmful. So also is the case with philosophy. As 
we will soon step into the twenty-first century, we see things 
now proceed forward with a marvellous speed unpreceded and as¬ 
sume a totally different outlook than in the past. It behooves us 
always to take the position of Janus looking forwards and back¬ 
wards at the same time. Only that can greatly facilitate our pro¬ 
gress. 

Nowadays a very peculiar perhaps not incidental phenome¬ 
non appeared in our cultural field. In recent years the term ‘met¬ 
aphysics’ in Chinese has assumed such a bad sense even in daily 
parlance among the common people that it is used always to de¬ 
note something trickery, deceptive, something shilly-shally and 
flippant. The vulgarization of this word seems to have taken 
place since only about three decades. Elders of the present gener¬ 
ation may well recall that its original meaning was kept when the 
word was first translated to Chinese, finding its exact equivalent 
in the Book of Changes (I-king) in its statement: “what is above 
form — i. e. supraphysical — is called ‘Tao’Cor Truth). ” When 
Andronicus first summed up the philosophical works of Aristo- 
teles and placed them behind (‘meta-’) the writings on physics, 
he had no idea of deprecation. Its denotation and connotation 
could not be in the current sense. It has also nothing to do with 
scholasticism of the middle ages which is often not highly appre¬ 
ciated. This mistake made might have been due to certain confu¬ 
sion with another word ‘sophistry’. In any case the original 
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vsense must be restored and a distinction made between the two. 

The wrong use of a single word may not be of any great con¬ 
sequence. It is mentioned here merely because of its implica¬ 
tions. It implies a very realistic view of life? denouncing things 
too highly intellectual, too subtle or abstract beyond the grasp of 
average mentality. It is prevalent among the mass because com¬ 
mon people live without much abstraction or even without think¬ 
ing. Apparently this seems to have been resulted from the thri¬ 
ving of materialism. But materialism, especially historical mate¬ 
rialism affords high intellectuality and is itself profound philoso¬ 
phy and so far as commonly understood, it is never obscure. We 
may say its view of life and its view of the world are all realistic 
and rational as it treats everything objectively as it is, or, to be 
colloquial, it prefers to call a spade a spade. And to see every¬ 
thing at its proper place, to appreciate its right value against its 
background and by any great phenomenon against its temporal 
and social background with reference to its economic basis and 
class pertinency etc. , thus to see all in the light of historical ma¬ 
terialism is just the course lately taken by most of the intelligent¬ 
sia among us. Under such circumstances it is natural that the 
mass should err on an ancient term. 

In a land in which metaphysics preponderates in its culture, 
such a mistake would scarcely happen. India is the only land on 
earth that has made its sacrifices and kept the altar fire burning 
throughout millenia in the worship of spiritual truths. Great 
saints followed one another in succession among whom Gautama 
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Buddha the Enlightened One made a great spiritual conquest in 
the East, The tradition was broken every now and then, but al 
ways again connected by other saints and sages, as those great 
masters of Vedanta philosophy, culminating in Sri Aurobindo of 
the present age at the zenith. Sometimes it makes one think 
whether the existence of such a vast mass of humanity would be 
possible without these great men. They were called Avatars in 
India, or incarnations of gods in human form. To the atheists 
this may be merely a eulogistic appellation. But their necessity 
and their contribution too great to be praised brought about their 
deification in the psychology of common people. 

In view of the present state of affairs it is highly regrettable 
to say that India is in no good condition, and all religions had 
done her more harm than good. But in appreciating the true value 
of a people, one should not limit his scope only to the present. 
One should extend his vision to its long past and to a longer fu¬ 
ture, just as if one wishes to have a complete view of a certain 
landscape, he should station himself at a very high place. How¬ 
ever low the people may have sunk temporarily in the eyes of the 
world, their past glories and contributions to humanity cannot be 
denied. An awakening to the great past means the promise of a 
great future. The new Phoenix that appeared from the ashes of 
its former self after the purification by fire would be even more 
beautiful than ever. There lies the great hope of that subconti¬ 
nent. 

If scholarship does mean something of real service to 
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humanity, then to go deep into the past for the preparation of a 
great future should be the task of the scholars. Otherwise there 
would be not much significance in all their laborious efforts in re¬ 
search. The following is the exploration into the past of a great 
religion, an exposition of only one of its prominent doctrines 
with regard to its formation, its strength and weakness, and the 
causes of the decline of the religion as a whole, all viewed in the 
light of critical philosophy. The study cannot be complete owing 
to certain limitations, but the main lines are presented hereby. 
At certain places it gives only brief indications, and ample room 
has been left for further researches. 

1 

There were periods in history in which cultural exchanges be¬ 
tween China and India flourished. The relationship lasted for a 
thousand years since the Christian era, dotted by long intervals. 
Those vacancies were due to external causes, and there was nev¬ 
er any essential antagonism between these two peoples. But, it 
was so to say a one way traffic, because there was only the flow 
of Buddhism from India to China eastwards. This religion came 
first indirectly through the socalled Chinese Western regions, 
and later directly through other routes by land or by sea. Passing 
through endless hardships people travelled to and from both 
lands merely for the sake of one thing — Buddhist Dharma. 
Among the diverse historical and sometimes legendary records. 
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the story of the translation of a Buddhist classic dictated by an 
ambassador of the Great Yui Chi tribe, named I-tzen, to a Chi¬ 
nese scholar named Chin Lu, in the second year B. C. that 
marked the inception of Buddhism in the Far East is most relia¬ 
ble. Many other historical accounts about earlier dates may be 
discarded. ® Chinese Taoism was also introduced to those south¬ 
ern and western lands at the requests of the kings or rajas for the 
translation of its texts on several occasions; but it made little im¬ 
pression. The famous Taoist work, Laotze, was rendered into 
Sanskrit on at least two occasions, but no trace of it can be found 
today. 

Cultural relationship induced much mutual understanding 
between the two peoples. Chinese Buddhists actually called 
themselves Sakyas, an appellation that existed since ancient 
times till today. They thus alienated themselves not only from 
the patriarchal society but also from their own nationality. Ex¬ 
pressions as “our forebrother K^yapa in olden days ... ”etc. are 
all too often found in Chinese Buddhist literature. They were 
couched usually in a dignified tone and elegant style showing 
great intimacy with the neighboring people. It is understandable 
becau.se all Buddhists, Indian or Chinese, were fundamentally 
otherworldly or outworldly, as they lived in a spirit of asceticism 


(D Fexjt-note; For this the reader is expected to refer to the ‘History of Chinese 
Buddhism’ written by the late professor Tan Yung Tung (1893—1964) which had an 
English translation. There everything concerning this subject is treated in detail. 
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believed to be outside secularity though never outside society, 
and cultivated a separate brotherhood of their own. 

The relation had good results. This led to the thousand year 
translation of Buddhist scriptures which is a special subject con¬ 
nected with Buddhist bibliography too big to be treated here. At 
any rate the work of translation is the life of this religion. Gener¬ 
ally we count four great masters of translation, namely 
Kumarajiva (344—413) ,Xuan Zang (602—664), Yi Jing (635 — 
713) and Amoghavajra (705—774), — one Westerner, two Chi¬ 
nese, and one Indian. The work was carried out by a team of 
learned monks and scholars each with his special duty, thus 
forming into a huge organization somewhat like a modern semi¬ 
nar. This sort of team work is highly efficient, it is worthwhile 
to look into its organization. 

The assembly was presided over by a Master who orally 
translated the Sanskrit text. His words were noted down by sev¬ 
eral Recorders. There were then the Interpreters of speech, the 
Verifiers of original Sanskrit texts, the Examiners of meaning in 
Sanskrit, the Writers or Wordsmiths, the Revisers of the whole 
translation, all formed into small groups and gathered together 
in a big hall, apart from a number of scribes and clerks, and 
again the Editors who merely cared for the correct writing of 
Chinese words. Every meeting was formally opened by the 
Chanters, and attended by a Guardian who was usually a great 
minister of the royal court. All the disciples attended the meet¬ 
ing as listeners. Strict qualifications were demanded of the 
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members of the team, and as the work orderly and regularly pro¬ 
ceeded, its results were usually flawless and good. 

This sort of collective work seems to be recommendable 
even today. Yet China does not claim the invention of such a 
method. The best example can be found in ancient Greece. The 
Greek version of the Old Testament made about 270 B. C. known 
as the Septuaginta is the result of the collective effort of seventy- 
two scholars. Another example is the King James version of the 
Bible in English which engaged the intellectual labour of fifty- 
four of the eminent Biblical scholars for four years of more (1607 
— 1610). Rarely such a gigantic task as the translation of a sa¬ 
cred book could be undertaken single-handedly by one person, 
even Luther had his famous assistant Melanchthon in shaping out 
the ‘September Bible’ 1522. Yet the work in ancient China was 
not limited to a single book which, however complex and volumi¬ 
nous, could be brought to a certain standardization. A continu¬ 
ous stream or rather a torrent of sacred scriptures from India al¬ 
ways poured into the land throughout the ages. A very modest 
estimate of the voluminosity of the Buddhist scriptures in Chi¬ 
nese now extant is about six hundred times of the Bible, both the 
Old and New Testaments included. It is a life’s work to read 
over all the works which is not advisable. Not many great mas¬ 
ters even had done that in ancient and modern times. Yet we 
must have certain definite conceptions of the literature as a 
whole. 
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2 

As is well known the whole bulk of Chinese Buddhist Scriptures 
comprises three ‘baskets’ or ‘stores’ (Tripitaka), viz. Sutra, 
Vinaya and Abhidharma. In the traditional Indian view, a Sutra 
is a short text or a collection of aphorisms, such as the famous 
Brahma-sutra, but the Chinese Buddhist Sutras are also large 
works each containing many chapters with numerous sections. A 
Sutra may run into many volumes, like the Mahaprajnaparamita- 
sutra which has six hundred volumes. There are short ones like 
the Hrdaya Sutra belonging to the same school but perfect in it¬ 
self covering only one page like a small Upanishad. These are the 
extremes. Generally a sutra consists of several volumes called 
fascicule believed to be the words of Buddha in his preachings in 
general. The Vinayas are the rules of conduct and monastery 
regulations also believed to be the words of Buddha committed to 
memory by his disciples and repeated aloud and recorded down in 
congregations after his Nirvana. The Abhidharma Astras are the 
treatises explaining the doctrines supposed to be also preached by 
Buddha, all written by followers in later ages. A most recent 
cataloguing of the Tripitaka by Lu Chen, Director of the Institu¬ 
te of Rcvsearch on Inner Knowledge, published in 1980, gives a 
clear idea of the whole. The present writer takes the liberty to 
draw upon this authoritative source and to put it into English as 
follows; 
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Sutras;(total 688 works 2,790 fasc. ) 

Ratnakuta Section 0001—0249 

Prajfia ; 0250 — 0326 

Avatamsaka : 0327—0394 

Nirvana : 0395—0424 

Agama: 0425 — 0688 

Vinaya;(total 210 works 879 fasc. ) 

0689-1094 

Abhidharma;(total 196 works 1,094 fasc. ) 

0899-1094 

Dubious works 1095 — 1113 

Apart from these three collections there are the Tantric 
works which must be also included in the Tripitaka, thus 
Tantrics:(total 388 works 639 fasc. ) 

1114-1497 

Dubious works( total 7 works 26 fasc. ) 

1498-1504 

These are only the translations. But the contribution from 
the Chinese side to this great storage is considerable. They are 
the treatises, commentaries, sub-commentaries, dialogues, his¬ 
tories, lexicons, catalogues and other miscellaneous works of the 
seven or six principal sects that were gradually formed through 
the ages amounting to 582 works in 4,172 fascicles. This cata- 
loguising is less sophisticated than that of the Japanese Taisho 
edition, but equally comprehensive and reasonable. Alone the 
history of the carving of wooden printing blocks and the making 
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of new editions and their distributions formed a separate subject 
of research. This has been successfully done by the great master 
()u-yang Jian®(1871 — 1944)a half century ago. 

The statistics above gives only a faint glimpse of the volumi- 
nosity of the Tripit aka in the Han language or Chinese proper. 
In Tibetan the Buddhist translations offer excellent references. 
The Kanjur collection (Beijing Edition) embraces the first two 
pi takas in 1,055 works* and the third pitaka is included in Tan- 
jur in 3,962 works. Other translations in Mongolian and Man¬ 
churian languages are equally bulky and important but they are 
comparatively less referred to nowadays. 

It seems to be meaningful here to remind scholars of the 
present generation, Indian or Chinese, of those monumental 
achievements of their forerunners ages ago. If the current view is 
still limited to certain schools of Vedanta philosophy, then there 
is reason to expect that view be extended and enlarged. And by 
exploring into the field of this in India almost obsolete religion, 
the scope can be greatly magnified. In reading the History of In¬ 
dian Philosophy by the late world-famous professor S. Dasgupta 
one could oftentimes not keep from having a slight sense of re¬ 
gret that the materials of Mahayana doctrines he treated were 
limited to Pali and Sanskrit texts, almost without the necessary 
references from the Chinese source. Other European writers on 


® Ouyang Dashi Yiji, A Collection of Posthumous Works of Ouyang the vaster, 
Xinwenfeng Press. Taibei, 1976. 
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Buddhism had generally the same limit, and in reading their 
works we always have the same feeling that something is lac¬ 
king. Even the great spiritual master Sri Aurobindo, reputed as 
Plato of the modern age, who had profound and comprehensive 
knowledge about ancient India, about ancient Greece and the 
Graeco-Roman world in general, knew little about ancient Chi¬ 
na. The fault lies with us Chinese because we have not made our¬ 
selves known. Otherwise there is everything worth knowing, 
judged by world cultural standards, ancient or modern. Yet since 
about three or four decades Indian pundits in collaboration with 
Chinese scholars had done much work in the restoration or rather 
re-translation of their texts lost but preserved in ChinevSe, and 
along with the discoveries of ancient Sanskrit manuscripts, we 
can expect to see some new light from this Dharma, the teach¬ 
ings of Gautama Buddha. 

3 

A flower transplanted to a new soil far from its native place is 
likely to change many of its characteristics if it grows at all. Ge¬ 
netically it is the same flower, but its rate of growth, its foliage, 
its flowering time and its fruits etc. may change, and sometimes 
it may have changed so much that the original species is barely 
recognizable. Chinese rose and chrysanthemum are examples. 
Nothing can stand the evolution and transformation in Nature. 
Likewise, Buddhism, as it was introduced to China through so 
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many centuries, changed itself considerably. In the handling of 
such a multiform and protean form subject, a certain reasonable 
skepticism and reservation in the attitude of research is always 
advisable. 

Great religious leaders of the world have always a certain 
charisma or mythological aurora around their figures. Certain 
Western scholars have even doubted the existence of Jesus Christ 
the person. About the historicity of Gautama Buddha there is not 
much doubt. The prince of Suddodana named Sarvartha-Siddha 
fled from his palace and donned the garment of an ascetic, prac¬ 
tised austerity, got his enlightenment at the age of thirty-five, 
preached his own convictions for more than forty-five years, and 
entered Parinirvana at about eighty in Kusinara( circa 486 B. C. ) 
— these things are generally agreed upon by the three Vehicles 
in both the northern and southern traditions, and are believable. 
But at once we meet here the Jatakas or birth-stories. Jatakas 
must be taken as they are, as they are fine pieces of classical lit¬ 
erature rich in imagination, important for anthropological and 
philological studies, but cannot be taken as authentic history. 

Now, we may argue in this way without falling into sophist¬ 
ry, saying that it matters not much even if Jesus the person exis¬ 
ted at all, or the one crucified was the supposed Rex Judaerum or 
someone else, or the crucifiction was done with ropes or nails, 
what matters us is his teachings or the gospels. Here philoso¬ 
phy, especially ethics, outweighs the dry and barren history. 
But here we find two distinct systems side by side* Hinayana the 
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Lesser Vehicle and Mahayana or the Greater Vehicle, somewhat 
like Catholicism and Protestantism in Christianity but without 
any bellicosity between them. And, from the very beginning of 
this religion there was the northern tradition and the southern. 
And, what is remarkable, all the scriptures as listed above were 
heaped up one by one throughout the ages, but none of which 
can be credited with perfect authenticity as the original words of 
Gautama Buddha himself. This may be compared with the 
Bhagavad Gita as an example. We know its author as Vyasa, but 
there must be interpolations in it not done by him. Most proba¬ 
bly not all of the text we read now could be said by Lord Krsna 
on the battlefield of Kuruksetra. But here the case is all the Bud¬ 
dhist works are attributed to Buddha. They are not produced in 
one age, but have come out successively to daylight in different 
times. 

We have then to suppose that all the Buddhist texts were 
forged by wisemen in India developing the doctrines propounded 
by Buddha. But what is then actually genuine and original Bud¬ 
dhism? This is still a subject of research.. Answers in certain 
broad outlines may be given, but skepsis remains. 

As it is universally known that the worship of Jesus Christ 
as the son of God preceded the cult of Virgin Maria and other 
Saints; likewise the worship of Buddha was antecedent to that of 
many Bodhisattvas and finally of many Buddhas. It was a natural 
turn from monotheism to polytheism or from simplicity to multi¬ 
plicity, as the German philosopher A. Schopenhauer once 
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remarked, because the object of worship by the common people 
could not be permanently confined to one person or one idol 
alone. There is then reason to believe that Mahayana was a 
changed form of the original Buddhism which, owing to both ex¬ 
ternal and internal circumstances, had automatically transformed 
itself. “All the Mahayana scriptures are the genuine and original 
sayings of Buddha, ” - this is a thesis held by every Buddhist 
since their introduction to China. And this was also argued out 
by many famous masters. But the more they argued, the more 
they proved that it was merely hypothetical. In fact, only 
Mahayana Buddhism flourished in China ever since its introduc¬ 
tion, though Hinayana texts were also introduced and transla¬ 
ted. Genetically it is still the same Buddhism, but its outward 
forms and characteristics newly acquired, especially the social 
conventions gradually modelled led it farther away from the orig¬ 
inal. At this point historical materialism may have its say. Be¬ 
cause Dharma or religion always monitors and regulates life and 
can even be considered as part of life, and since the living condi¬ 
tions in different lands cannot be the same, so spontaneously the 
religion must change, adjusting itself to new environments and 
different circumstances although its core or main principles may 
remain unchanged. Moreover, as Buddhism entered China, it 
was confronted at once with two great systems, both spiritual in 
nature, viz. Confucianism and Taoism. The struggle between 
them, especially their fight for power in the imperial court, has 
been recorded down in history. It is a subject dealt with in all 
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histories of religions. All in all, it has had to comply, to con¬ 
form, to struggle for existence, for development, and for perma¬ 
nence by absorption of foreign elements, by purging certain of its 
own elements, by amalgamation with other beliefs or even super¬ 
stitions, in one word, to transform itself. So it is reasonable to 
say that there was an Indian Buddhism and a Chinese Buddhism. 
The former in its Mahayana form gradually declined since the 
tenth century, yet survived along with the Tantrics for nearly 
two hundred years until it became extinct. The latter still exists 
today. 

At this juncture a brief remark must be made about the 
difference between the Lesser Vehicle( Hinayana) and the Greater 
Vehicle (Mahayana). Both pertained to Buddhism, and the latter 
came out of the former with Nagarjuna as its first patriach. It 
was not Nagarjuna who invented another system of his own 
called afterwards Mahayana, it was that the thoughts and beliefs 
fermented for nearly one hundred years before this master 
brought it to a certain systematization. Nagarjuna’s time was un¬ 
certain; most probably he lived in the third century A. D. His 
works totalled 118 titles in Tibetan translation, among which 
there were nineteen in the form of Gathas meant to be chanted, 
fiftyone as commentaries and elucidations on esoteric teachings, 
forty-eight on exoteric doctrines together with other miscellane¬ 
ous writings. Of these eleven are duplicated in the Han language 
translations. As to the existence of two masters with the same 
name Nagarjuna, a theory held by Wassilijew, it is still an 
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unsettled question awaiting for further research. 

The difference between these two Vehicles is significant. 
First of all there is the difference in aims. The lesser aims at be¬ 
coming an Arhat who remains everlastingly in a state without 
birth and death that is Nirvana, The greater has becoming a 
Buddha as its goal which means not one’s personal emancipation 
from all miseries and sufferings of life in entering into Nirvana, 
but the salvation of all beings without regard to oneself. Next, 
there is the difference in doctrine. The lesser advocates that 
whatever said by Buddha was real and hence all dharma was real. 
The greater negates the reality of all in the universe, including 
oneself, including all dharma, and there remains only the Void¬ 
ness which is real. The latter was also promulgated by the 
Aryasthaviras, a branch pertaining to Hinayana, explaining that 
the voidness of dharma is the same as the voidness of rupa or 
form, yet its explanation is not comprehensive. While all in the 
universe is being denied, it is meant that all is like maya or illu¬ 
sion hence unreal. Such is the self-nature of dharma. Neither ex¬ 
istence nor nonexistence could be affirmed, that is how 
Nagarjuna cut his Middle Path. Thirdly there is the difference in 
practice. The lesser recommends celibacy and renunciation. The 
greater does not recommend these practices to society, and its 
supporters at the initial stages were mainly householders. Finally 
the greater was further divided into three vehicles: the minor or 
Sravakayana, the medium or Pratyekabuddhayana, and the grea¬ 
test or Bodhisattvayana. So many images worshipped in Buddhist 
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temples are Bodhisattvas or Enlightened Ones which are not 
prevalent in Hinayana, the less in the original Sectarian Bud¬ 
dhism. 

4 

Thus the whole outlook of Indian Buddhism changed in China. 
Rules of conduct must necessarily be changed because the living 
conditions are different. Many modifications must have been 
made on Slla under the new circumstances. Vinaya further devel¬ 
oped itself as time advanced as a separate sect in China with Dao 
Xuan(596—667)as its master. Among the various schools of Vi¬ 
naya, only the Dharmagupta-vinaya was highly appreciated and 
generally adopted, with 250 rules for Bhiksus or monks and 348 
for Bhiksunis or nuns. Dao Xuan as a writer was also famous, he 
finally resorted to the theory of Pure Consciousness using it as a 
philosophical support for his commentaries. This sect stood dia¬ 
metrically opposite to the sect of Tantrics. Normally the books 
on Vinaya, e. g. the Rules of Mahasarnghikas are not shown to 
common people. They are kept classified in monasteries. We see 
nowadays a great store of materials for research on psychiatry in 
them. 

Other sects also flourished. The systematization of all the 
works of the Tripitaka brought about the division. The Tian Tai 
SectCTian Tai being the name of a famous mountain) with its 
master Zhi Yi ( 538—597 ) taught S amathavipa s yanani or 
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meditation, and held Saddharmapundarika-sutra as its principal 
holy scripture. The Xian Shou Sect (name of its master ), with 
Fa Zang (643 — 712) as its leader used only Buddhavatarpsaka- 
mahavaipulya-sutra as its principal text. The Ci En Sectdit. “the 
mother’s love”, name of a great monastery built by the third em¬ 
peror of the Tang dynasty in commemoration of his mother) 
headed by Kui Ji(632 —682)expounded mainly the theory of Pure 
(Consciousness. The Jing Tu Sect(Sukhavati or ‘Pure Land’)was 
first established by Hui Yuan(334—416)and afterwards enlarged 
by Tan Luan(476 — 542),with its followers worshipping merely 
Amitabha Buddha — reciting the name of Amitabha all the time 
just as some Hindus do with their ‘Aum’, — had only its 
Amitabha Sutras. Apart from all these noted sects there was an¬ 
other Dhyana Sect, known as Chan Buddhism, which, though it 
venerated Bodhidharma(? —526)as its first patriarch in China, 
was far diverged from any Indian .source, and formed almost a 
separate religion of its own which was again ramified into a 
northern and a southern school. There were also other minor 
sects that sprouted from these main ones and formed under the 
influence of either Confucianism or Taoism but mostly from 
both. They need not be treated here. It may be asked* as all 
these constitute Buddhism, which represents the orthodox reli¬ 
gion that one may follow? 

Throughout the past ages many learned men entered the 
Buddhist order through this or that sect, and commentaries over 
commentaries on the translated texts of the pitakas were written 
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and heaped up and preserved. Along with the endless writings, 
thoughts of other philosophies entered into this religion, all het¬ 
erodox in a sense yet never rejected. There was oftentimes the 
tendency of an amalgamation of the socalled three religions, 
though Confucianism could scarcely be called a religion. Taoism 
is a religion, but it has its philosophy standing apart from all its 
religious aspects. Confucianism or Neo-Confucianism of the Sung 
dynasty and Ming dynasty has some very faint and distant resem¬ 
blance to a religion in the modern sense. Yet the traces of the ef¬ 
fort made for the fusion of these three into one, though never 
successful, are often evident. It may be due to the fact that the 
seekers of truths had sometimes glimpses or visions of this or 
that minor or major spiritual revelations first, and later on found 
and employed the technical terms from these systems to express 
the same thing; and since identifications and equivalents could be 
found, so a union was always thought to be possible. There 
must be universal spiritual truths just as the physical in existence 
that can be identified in essence but not necessarily in outward 
forms. But here again is a social factor that a scholar in Marxism 
likes to take into consideration. It is that the ruling classes of 
many dynasties always favoured such a union. A religion that 
claims to have millions of followers is also a great social force 
that cannot be ignored. The ruling dynasties could not abandon 
that, and further even craved for its support. Negatively it was 
to avoid too much conflict between these religions, while 
positively it was to stablize through their help their own 
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sovereign rule. Hence conformism and eclecticism were always 
being appreciated and patronized. This imaginary union further 
helped the transformation and the loss of identity of each, but on 
the whole, it was not of great consequence. 

If we admit that Chinese Buddhism differed from its Indian 
original, as it certainly did, then we should not fail to notice an¬ 
other salient feature within Chinese Buddhism itself. Usually 
when a man enters into the Buddhist order, he has to pass a cer¬ 
tain period of preparation. This was the practice in most reli¬ 
gions ever since the ancient Greeks with their period of purifica¬ 
tion prior to their entering into the Mysteries. A Buddhist has to 
pass several years in a monastery before he accepted the complete 
set of Vinaya and became an ordained Bhiksu or monk. But in 
China there are believers in Buddhism without having passed 
through any ritual of initiation but have done great services to 
the religion. They are those Upasakas and UpasikasCman and 
woman believers). The Upasakas are generally householders, 
great intellectuals and distinguished members of society and in¬ 
flue ntial persons in officialdom. They spontaneously formed a 
society or a class in society, and their achievements were consid¬ 
erable. To a certain extent the monk order could not flourish or 
sometimes even subsist without their support. There was also a 
simple ritual to be performed for becoming a Upasaka or 
Upasika, but that was usually not much heeded. In fact any 
body can style himself as a Upasaka if he likes. Prominent 
Upasakas like Yang Wen Hui(1837— 1911), Ou-yang Jian and 
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their contemporaries like Mei Guang Xi and Li Zheng Gang were 
all great Confucian scholars. It was their effort that brought 
about a revival and development of Buddhism in this century. 
One can almost say, cum grano salis, that within the Chinese 
Buddhism there is another Upasaka Buddhism. Only this has its 
value in the academic field especially for Western researchers, 
and it is this that the present article is concerned. 

5 

Viewed from the cultural background stated above, it would be 
easy to understand that difficulties would come on the way to a 
complete comprehension of this Dharma. As said before, all 
hinged upon translations. However well versed in classical Chi¬ 
nese literature a scholar might be, he could not understand a 
Buddhist text if he had not rightly learned it from the beginning. 
It was as if every thing was expressed in another language 
though the words were the same. Usually he is perplexed by a 
number of transliterations. For example, the term Nirvana, 
meaning a state of emancipation without birth and death, re¬ 
mains as Nie Pan, denoting merely its sound. So are many other 
words like Prajna, Bodhi, Samadhi, Tusita, Yoga, Agama, etc. 
all important terms with deep connotations. Moreover, before 
Xuan Zang’s time, i. e. the seventh century, especially at the 
first stage of the introduction of this religion to China, nothing 
was standardized. Every translator could just note down the 




pronunciation in his own dialect. This caused the annotations 
made in later dynasties indispensable. On a sidetrack, however, 
it left abundant materials for modern research on ancient philolo¬ 
gy, especially about the dhanges in euphonies. 

In this respect Xuan Zang did a great service in bringing 
about a certain standardization. His translations were called the 
‘new translations’ in contrast to the ‘old’ ones. He set the rule 
that five categories of terminologies should be kept in translitera¬ 
tion: terms esoteric in meaning, like Dharani; terms with many 
meanings, like Bhagavan; terms denoting objects not found in 
China, like Jambu tree; terms traditionally transliterated, like 
Anuttara, Bodhi; and finally terms that awake a certain sense of 
grandeur and respect above ordinary conceptions, like Bojddha, 
Bodhisattva etc. 

It goes without saying that a native scholar could not under¬ 
stand a Buddhist text because it was a special subject, a line of 
knowledge beyond his normal ken. Yet ultimately it is not too 
difficult for him because the language used in translations is far 
simpler than classical Chinese. And if he were familiar with the 
‘old’ translations, it could be «o much the easier for him. Now 
here is a subtle point to be noticed. As Xuan Zang did his new 
translations, he aroused a great turmoil among the conserva¬ 
tives. Orthodox believers who were used to the ‘old’ transla¬ 
tions could not tolerate his new corrections. It was a matter not 
only of language, it was also a matter of contents. There must 
have been differences with regard to the original Sanskrit texts, 
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and as history shows, there were improvements made during the 
several hundred years before Xuan Zang’s time on the Indian side 
about the theories. As to the theory of Voidness, it was also a 
gradual improvement. And the quarrel and revolt developed to 
such an extent that finally a royal edict was issued by the imperi¬ 
al court of the Tang dynasty that he should postpone his new 
translations of works that had already Chinese versions and pro¬ 
ceed with the new works hitherto unknown. Purely from the 
point of viw of the language, we see the ‘old^ translations were 
couched in proper expressions, easily understandable and pleas¬ 
ant to read, suited to the Chinese mentality. And hence they are 
still very popular today. Yet the ‘new’ translations done by Xu¬ 
an Zang were more exact, neat, much closer to the original and 
unique, sometimes just readable without much regard to the 
style. So in the academic field only the new translations are used 
and relied upon today whenever any original Sanskrit is found 
and compared. It is interesting to note that a modern Upasaka, 
Mei Guang Xi mentioned above, knowing neither Pali, nor San¬ 
skrit, not even Tibetan, could make wonderful discoveries in his 
comparison of the texts of the “Old and New translations of the 
Lak^na school with respect to their differences”. His pamphlet, 
though short, surpassed many a good dissertation in this field. 

There is here another point worth consideration. We know 
human mantality is practically the same among all peoples, but 
the thought formulae are different by different cultures. 
Ak^pada’s Nyaya is very similar to Aristotle’s logic in its 
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syllogism, yet the processes of reasoning are imcompatible with 
each other. After comparative studies, Vidyabhusana concluded 
in his History of Indian Logic that Nyaya is much less convenient 
than logic. In fact, there is a faint echo of dictatorship in Indian 
Nyaya and a sense of democratic spirit in Greek logic. 
Agamapramana is not to be questioned, that is to say; words fo 
the Guru command absolute faith and obedience. In an inferential 
formula, the proposition is .stated first. One may stop just there 
and be content that it is truth. The reason comes next if needed, 
and if one still does not understand, an example either positive or 
negative is given in the third place. In this outward form, the 
Greek syllogism seems to be more liberal and convincing. Here 
again, an explanation in the light of historical materialism may 
also hold true. In ancient Athens, albeit the existence of slavery 
at the lower stratum of society, the free citizens developed and 
enjoyed a liberal spirit that can be traced out even in their logic, 
convincing both by induction and deduction, whereas in ancient 
India, the caste system lasted long with Brahmans at its top ex¬ 
ercising their unquestionable authority over the masses in the 
spiritual field like dictators in the political. Practically speaking, 
Nyaya is out of use in the modern world. But one has to under¬ 
stand it in its employment by ancient Buddhist writers. 

Another fact which would present some difficulty is the 
whole construction of Sanskrit grammar. There is no lack of ex¬ 
actitude and subtleties and excellencies in this language, but how 
far it is from Chinese one can plainly see. Moreover, what 
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appears peculiar is also the Indian way in the treatment of num¬ 
bers. Numbers as those appeared in the Avatarnsaka-sutra run to 
so many digits beyond the grasp of the ordinary mind. One may 
criticize that as fanciful, but one cannot deny that they are num¬ 
bers. And, above all, there is always the peculiar way of expres¬ 
sion characteristic of ancient Indian thoughts, i. e. repetition. 
Oftentimes the same thing is stated in verse and again in prose. 
This can be considered a good point, because the contents can 
thus be checked over. In the Sarngha or assembly, chanting usu¬ 
ally preceded or followed the lecturing and discussions; it was a 
custom not too different from the singing of hymns before and af¬ 
ter the sermons of the church services today except that the 
gathas were specially composed for the purpose on each occasion 
in accord with the contents of the speech which made up the 
whole work usually in prose. But in the prose alone the same 
idea may be repeated again and again like the turning of an 
ancient Egyptian noria, or in Buddhist terminology, ‘the turning 
of the wheel of dharma’. This form was also preserved by the 
conscientious translators of the scriptures. It was an ancient joke 
in China that the words of Buddha were just like a bucket of wa¬ 
ter poured back and forth into another bucket and in the end it 
was still the same bucket of water. A sort of depressive or rather 
soporific monotony in turning round and round of the same 
words may not be Inspiring or even interesting, yet one should 
be very cautious in reading the lengthy texts because the turning 
is often in a spiral form which offers the same view but with the 
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ground slowly elevated. 

Such being the difficulties, and one should know where to 
take his stand. The great bulk of Buddhist literature is like a 
jungle forest in the tropics with several broad ways cleared. 
Many rare and precious species of vegetation can be found in it. 
If the simile of water is applicable, it is not only a bucketful but 
a big river. Probably nobody in the modern world aspires to be a 
master of the Tripi^ke. In laity, if one believes in this dharma 
and has the faith which is the sine qua non for any religion and 
aims at his peace of mind or his personal emancipation or mok^, 
then the adherence to one or two sects would be sufficient. For 
instance, Chan or Dhyana Sect negates everything in the reli¬ 
gion, while Jing Tu or Sukhavati Sect affirms the legendary Pure 
Land beyond. If one manages to follow these two seemingly con¬ 
tradictory lines at the same time, he would be ‘like a tiger with 
two added horns ’ as the traditional saying goes. One goes to 
drink water from a river in order to quench his thirst, but he 
need not pose as Indra trying to drink up the water of the whole 
river. The Sukhavati Sect has still its three short sutras and one 
sastra, the Chan Sect has none. It has only a number of dia¬ 
logues and even these can be dispensed with. All depended about 
the master. If one wished to be well learned in Buddhism, he 
might go through several sects , then the works of those erudite 
Upasakas mentioned above could be referred to. And there is 
much academic work left to be done in our present age. Above all 
it requires the labour of Hercules to clean the stable because too 
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much has to be done away with. 

6 

The theory of Pure Consciousness pertains to the Laksana 

school, but the late great master of Buddhism, Ou-yang has sor¬ 
ted it out and designated it as a separate school. We need not go 
into details of his expositions, because ultimately that is only a 
matter of classification. As mentioned above, the Ci En Sect 
venerated Kui Jl as its master. Kui Ji was accepted as a disciple 
of Xuan Zang at the age of seventeen (648), and followed the 
master until the end of his life(682). Strictly speaking, Xuan 
Zang, as the chief proponent of this theory, must be considered 
as the founder of this sect. But Xuan Zang, being the greatest 
leader of Buddhism of his times, — who within nineteen years 
had translated 75 works in 1.315 fascicles — was too great to be 
called a sectarian chief. This disciple of his was also great in his 
achievements, reputed as ‘the master of a hundred commentar¬ 
ies’. This was a practice that originated from Nalanda, respect¬ 
ing the person in his mastership of how many sastras. However, 
he wrote 43 works, only 31 of which are now extant. His com¬ 
mentary on the Theory of Pure Consciousness was his master¬ 
piece, and the Sect was famous for that. 

On this theory, Xuan Zang had gone through the works of 
no less than ten Indian masters among whom Dharmapala 
occupied the first place, whose views were taken as the final 
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authority. It was Kui Ji who motivated his master to blend the 
different views of these teachers into a whole, and Xuan Zang 
complied with his demand to teach him alone. Kui Ji worked la- 
bouriously on it. Thus the famous Chinese Vijnaptimatratasiddhi 
with its Commentary came into being. 

Two translations of Vasubandhu’s Commentary in 20 slokas 
(Virnsatika) were made before Xuan Zang: one in the north by 
Gautama Prajnaruci in(534 —538) — not by Bodhiruci who was 
another Indian translator, — and another one in the south by 
Paramartha(499—569), both with the help of their Chinese dis¬ 
ciples. Yet the theory became popular only since Kui Ji. Along 
with the Virpsatika is the Commentary on 30 slokas by Sthiramaii 
(Trimsikavi jnaptibhasyam) which was mainly adopted and mer¬ 
ged into Xuan Zang’s work. The original Sanskrit texts of these 
two works were discovered at Katmandu, 1922, edited and pub¬ 
lished by the French scholar Sylvain Levi, Paris, 1925. Thus 
there are three translations apart from one in Tibetan and the 
original in Sanskrit. By a comparison of these texts®, it can be 
concluded that most probably Prajnaruci had an original text 
slightly different from the present one, and all these three had 
employed different translations of terminologies each with its 
own set. None could claim to be the best, though Xuan Zang’s 


® The work was done by the present writer in 1948, and the results have been 
summed up in an article in the Journal “The Studies on World Religions” No. 4, 1982, 
Beijing. 
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work was the last and the most exact. The contents were of 
course the same. Strictly speaking, there was never any ‘stand¬ 
ardized’ original Sanskrit edition of any manuscript in existence. 
Xuan Zang made use of several original copies at the same time 
which had necessarily variations in wording and in the arrange¬ 
ment of contents, had perhaps interpolations, right or wrong 
corrections made by different masters, and mistakes done by 
transcribers all of which were unavoidable. It was he who has 
brought the works to a certain fixity, and therefore his was al¬ 
ways regarded as reliable. 

The Pure Consciousness theory constitutes the mainstay of 
the philosophy of the socalled Dharma-Lak^na school in 
Mahayana Buddhism. Its development seems to be evolutionary, 
a gradual growth from simplicity to multiplicity with ameliora¬ 
tions towards perfection as a consolidated and independent sys¬ 
tem. The cardinal works upon which it is based are the noted six 
sutras and eleven sastras. In fact, the sutras are only four in all, 
because two are not introduced to China, and the sastras num¬ 
bered only nine because one was known only by name and anoth¬ 
er was lost. They are listed here together with their translators 
and dates of translation; 

The Sutras 

1) Buddhavatamsaka-mahavaipulya Sutra 

2 trans. 

a) Buddhabhadra 60 fasc. (418-421) 

b) Sik^nanda 80 fasc. (695 — 698) 
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2) Sandhinirmocanavyuha Siitra 

2 trans. 

a) Bodhiruci 5 fasc. (514) 

b) Xuan Zang 5 fasc. (647) 

One by Gunabhadra and another by Paramartha each in 
one fasc. are parts of a). 

3) Lanakavatara Sutra 

3 trans. 

a) Gunabhadra 4 fasc. (443) 

b) Bodhiruci 10 fasc. (513) 

c) Sik^nanda 7 fasc. (700—704) 

The Sanskrit original extant 

4) Mahayanaghanavyuha Sutra 
2 trans. 

a) Divakara 3 fasc. (676—688) 

b) Amoghavajra 3 fasc. (762—765) 

5) Tathagata-abhyudgata-guna-alamkara Sutra 
No Chinese translation 

6) Mahayanabhidharma Sutra 
No Chinese translation. 

The Sastras 

1) Yogacaryabhumi Sastra 
by Maitreya 
100 fasc. 

Trl. Xuan Zang (646—648) 

Skt MS extant 
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2) Aryavacaprakarana Sastra 
by Asanga 

20 fasc. 

Trl. Xuan Zang(645-646) 

3) Mahayanasutralankaratika 
by Maitreya 
Commentary 

by Vasubandhu 
13 fasc. 

Trl. Prabhamitra(630—633) 

4) Pramanasamuccaya Sastra 
by Dinnaga 

4 fasc. 

Trl. Yijmg(711) 

(Lost in the Tang Dyn. , now extant only in Tanjur. An a- 
bridged transl. from Tibetan done by the late Rev. Fa Zun ap¬ 
peared in recent years. ) 

5) Mahayanasamparigraha Sastra 
by Asanga 

3 fasc. 

Trl. Xuan Zang(648—649) 

2 fasc. 

Trl. Buddhasanta(531) 

3 fasc. 

Trl. Paramartha(563) 

Commentary 
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by Vasubandhu 
10 fasc, 

Trl. Xuan Zang(648-649) 
by Abhava 
10 fasc. 

Trl. Xuan Zang(648—649) 

15 fasc. 

Trl. Paramartha(563) 

10 fasc. 

Trl. Dharmagupta(609) 

6) Dasabhumikastitra Sastra 
by Vasubandhu 

12 fasc. 

Trl. Bodhiruci 

7) Vibhagayoga ^stra 
by Maitreya 

No translation 

8) Vidarsana-alambanapratyaya Sastra 
by Dinnaga 

1 fasc. 

Trl. Xuan Zang(657) 

1 fasc. 

Trl. Paramartha 

9) Antamadhyaviveka Sastra 
by Maitreya 
Commentary 
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by Vasubandhu 
3 fasc. 

Trl. Xuan Zang(661) 

2 fasc. 

Trl. Paramartha 

10) Mahayanabhidharmasamuccaya Sastra 
by Asafiga 

7 fasc. 

Trl. Xuan Zang(652) 

Commentary 
by Sirphabodhi 
16 fasc. 

Trl. Xuan Zang(646) 

11) Vimsatika 
(mentioned above) 


7 

Next, about the ten great masters of this theory from whose 
writings Xuan Zang gathered their essence and blended into one 
work called Vijnaptimatratasiddhi Sastra, we have only vague 
accounts, mostly eulogistic in nature without much information 
about their lives as left to us by Kui Ji. Vasubandhu was regar¬ 
ded as the founder, but his date remained uncertain. There are 
two records; the one is that he flourished in about Iloo after 
Buddha’s Parinirvana, and the other, in about 900 years. The 
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date fixed by B. Bhattacharya and generally adopted as 280—360 
C. E. is highly probable if Parinirvana is fixed at 486 B. C. . His 
biography translated by Paramartha into Chinese from which the 
second record is found is still extant, Vasubandhu’s contempora¬ 
ry named BandhusriCthe 4th of the ten) made a very brief expla¬ 
nation of his 30 slokas, and that led the later masters to make 
their detailed commentaries based upon it. Another contempora¬ 
ry of Vasubandhu was Citrabhana(410 — 490) who worked also 
upon this theory (as the 7 th of the ten). Another was Gunamati 
(440—520 — as the 2nd), the teacher of Sthiramati(475 —555 — 
the 3rd), who was supposed to be the teacher of Paramartha. 
Contemporaneous to Sthiramati was ^ddhacandraCdate uncertain 
— the 6th). But the most prominent one among those 
Vijnanavadins or masters was Dharmapala, who lived in about 
the beginning of the 6th century. He was the son of a minister in 
Kancipura, and after serving as the abbot of Nalanda, left the 
monastery at the age of 29. Afterwards he settled at Bodhi Gaya 
and died there at the Mahabodhi monastery at the age of 32. He 
was the guru of Silabhadra, the teacher of Xuan Zang. 
Dharmapala had three great disciples, namely Visesamitra(the 
8th), Jinaputra(the 9th), and Jnanacandra(the 10th). Contem¬ 
poraneous to Sthiramati and Suddhacandra was NandaCthe 5th), 
who was the grand guru of Jinasena, another teacher of Xuan 
Zang who always lived outside the Nalanda monastery alone and 
equally famous as Silabhadra. We may count for two centuries, 
the 5th and the 6th, in which the Pure Consciousness theory 
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gradually shaped itself into perfection until it reached its highest 
peak at the Siddhi Sastra composed by Xuan Zang, a monumental 
work still very much appreciated today. 

8 

Consciousness is supposed to be the one creative force in the uni¬ 
verse without which there would be no existence. This is the 
view held by the Vedantins in India who described the universal 
reality as Being-Consciousness-Bliss (Sachchidananda). For a 
correct understanding of that one may refer to “The Life Divine” 
written by Sri Aurobindo in English which has its French and 
German and Chinese transktions. The exploration into this sub¬ 
ject has been exhaustive and one could scarcely attempt to add a 
single word to that magnum opus. What may be discussed fur¬ 
ther on this subject are views traditionally held by other systems 
than the Vedanta. 

Before entering into an analysis of this theory, a little di¬ 
gression may be permissible. To be conscious is in our daily 
parlance understood by every body. One most common story fa¬ 
miliar to every Christian is that when Jesus was in the garden of 
Gethsemane, he found his disciples asleep, and told them twice 
to keep awake, because something great was impending. And 
there is also the parable in the Bible of the ten virgins meeting 
the bridegroom. In Greek mythology we find that ancient ingenious 
people invented all sorts of punishment, such as those inflicted 
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upon Tantalus or Sisyphus or Danaides, or the wheel of Ixion 
etc. But the one thing which even the gods dreaded most and by 
which they swore was the drinking of the waters of the Styx 
which lulled them for one whole year into a senseleSvS stupidity, 
and for the nine following years deprived of all their divine pow¬ 
ers. The ancient Greek people understood very well what to be 
unconscious meant. In the ethical teachings of ancient China, it 
was one of the main requirements in education that the children 
be trained to be always alert and conscient and vigilant in ac¬ 
tion. ® Many references can be found in the Book of Rites. Prob¬ 
ably every great spiritual system has taught something of the 
same nature. 

There is one anecdote in Neo-Confucianism worth mentio¬ 
ning. As is well known, Neo-Confucianism and Buddhism were 
antagonistic to each other. There is an incident showing how the 
Confucian understood his opponent. Once Cheng Yi (1033 — 
1107), the great master of the Sung dynasty, was asked by a 
friend who the busiest man in the world might be . ‘ The Chan 
Buddhist! ^ was the answer. — This is indeed true, because the 
Chan Buddhist had everything to negate and nothing positive to 
hold upon, so he had to be conscious and conscious all the time 
and therefore he is always mentally busy. 


© To give a famous example; the great Neo-Confiician master, Shao Yong, had 
not touched the pillow with his head in a stretch of thirty years when he was engaged in 
his studies of the Book of Changes. Finally he got certain powers of foreknowledge and 
was venerated as a prophet. 
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Probably this is the main point which all spiritual seekers 
have to realize if they are to avoid heavy thumps or even bad falls 
on the way. 

These are the ordinary explanation of consciousness in the 
field of common rationality. But if we enquire into the Mahayana 
Buddhist theory of Pure Consciousness, we must at once go into 
the rudimentary research of the sense perceptions which pertains 
to the realm of epistemology. Senses are branches (or fruits) of 
consciousness, as the visual sense is called eye-consciousness, 
the auditory sense is ear-consciousness etc. It is a fairly subtle 
and complicated system gradually built up by those sastris men¬ 
tioned above, a system that served as the kernel of the philoso¬ 
phy of the Lak^na school. 

Probably every ancient system in India has its theory of 
sense-perception, because since very ancient times the study of 
five senses has always been a favorite subject that attracted the 
thinking mind and no system could afford to neglect it. In 
Alberuni’s IndiaCedited by Edward C. Sachau) it is stated: 

“XV — XIX. The senses are five, called indriyani, the 
hearing by the ear, the seeing by the eye, the 
smelling by the nose, the tasting by the 
tongue, and the touching by the skin. ” 

“XX. Next follows the will, which directs the senses in 
the exercise of their various functions and which 
dwells in the heart. Therefore they call it 
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manas. 

And, in enumerating the twenty-five items, the author con¬ 
cludes; 

“The totality of these elements is called tattva, and all 
knowledge is restricted to them. Therefore Vyasa the son of 
Parasara speaks; ‘Learn twenty-five by distinctions, defini¬ 
tions, and divisions, as you learn a logical syllogism, and 
something which is a certainty, not merely studying with 
the tongue. Afterwards adhere to whatever religion you 
like; your end will be salvation. 

This is Sarpkhya philosophy which is still a living system in 
India today. Certain Mahayanists were also attached to it in the 
declining ages of Buddhism. Jainism has its philosophy dealing 
with perception similar to or rather based upon this, and main¬ 
tains that knowledge of external objects through perception 
(pratyak^)is gained through the senses, but denies the separate 
existence of manas. Mahavira, the great prophet(Tirthafikara) of 
Jainism might be a contemporary of Gautama Buddha, but twen¬ 
ty-four patriarchs were supposed to have preceded him. Neither 
Buddhism nor Jainism could claim the priority in the 
investigation of sense-perception. In the Upanishads at a later 
date as well as in the Bhagavatgita, indriyas have also been trea¬ 
ted somewhat in detail as related to the five elements — fire, 
ether, earth, water, and wind. Thus it is reasonable to suppose 
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that the study of senses was a common subject among the diverse 
systems in India since very ancient times, and each system had 
afterwards its own special developments and innovations. 

Now the attempt is made here to analyse this theory in Bud¬ 
dhism which has special characteristics of its own as understood 
by Chinese Mahayanists since its re-introduction by Xuan Zang in 
the Tang dynasty(618—907). 

9 

As we now proceed in our research, we find that there are at 
each step dogmas and hypotheses unacceptable to our modern 
mind. Nowadays only perhaps those who are converted Bhiksus 
or Upasakas would honestly believe such things as Asuras, 
transmigration, world without forms, ten spheres of Bodhisatt- 
vas etc. But one step further shows that sound doctrines are 
built upon them if we take them for granted. If, on the contra¬ 
ry, we take resolutely the realistic view and argue at every 
step, then we cannot proceed and do not reach anywhere. If we 
station ourselves at a higher level in a state of unbiased impar¬ 
tiality and reconnoitre the windings of the way, we shall find 
the dogmas, hypotheses, or any unreasonable suppositions, 
however absurd or unimaginable they might appear, are ulti¬ 
mately within the field of human mentality and may lead us to 
certain enlargement of the scope of our knowledge or even to 
certain new realization. Truth in Mahayana has always been 
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divided into the secular or mundane and the higher or transcen¬ 
dental. This theory of Pure Consciousness deals with the for¬ 
mer. There is much that is rational and realistic in it for us to 
appreciate. To a Western scholar it would probably be advisa¬ 
ble to take this theory as a piece of work of art, and then it 
would be marvellously interesting to see how every element in it 
is minutely building up a whole, where the traces of correction 
are noticeable and where the beauty lies. 

Now, let us ask; is this theory of Pure Consciousness inven¬ 
ted or forged by Gautama Buddha? The answer is definitely in 
the negative, so far as this theory in its present shape shows. 
Buddha in his teaching of the twelve independent links in relative 
originationCdvadasahga pratityasamutpada) mentioned conscious¬ 
ness as the third link, name and form(nama-rupa)as the fourth, 
and the six fields of contact as the fifth. This twelvefold chain of 
causality constitutes the core of original Buddhi.sm, and it cannot 
but be authentic. The deep-rooted historical background attests 
to this. In Hinayana as well as later on in Mahayana, we have 
the doctrine of the ‘Five Aggregates’(skandhas) which is the 
bulwark against Brahmanism in its belief in the Self(atman), and 
it makes Buddha’s teachings into a sort of ‘ protestantism’ — in 
the literary sense of the word — against that orthodoxy. The 
Five Aggregates can be roughly divided into two groups; first 
the four elements; the body, the senses, the sense-data — these 
are included in the group of Rupa that constitutes the first Ag¬ 
gregate. Next comes the feeling which is Vedana the second; 
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then conceptual knowledge or Sarpjna comes as the third; syn¬ 
thetic mental states and synthetic functioning of compound sense- 
affections, compound feelings and compound concepts as the 
fourth, and consciousness or Vijnana that makes up the fifth. In 
our modem way of thinking the first can stand apart as an independ¬ 
ent category which belongs to the material world, and the fifth which 
is psychological may include the rest three. In searching for the self or 
ego, one finds any of these aggregates or all of them, and comes to 
the non-existence of it EXverse schools have built their theories upon 
the non-existence of ego, until finally the Vijnanavadins developed it 
to the fullest extent into a perfected system. 

It is to be remarked here that Gautama Buddha the man had 
no idea of becoming a philosopher or even a religious leader. His 
main effort was focused on deliverance of the suffering humanity 
from distress, and found the causes of suffering to be in a chain 
beginning from ignorance (avidya) leading finally to senility and 
death(jaramaranaiii), and grief(sokah)and lamentation(parideva) 
and pain(diil^ham)and mental affliction(daurmanasyam). Other 
ontological or eschatological speculations he made little, perhaps 
he was too busy for that. 7'he ancient parable is a man being shot 
by an arrow. The urgent need is to have that arrow removed and 
the wound healed instead of discussing the character of the 
shooter, to which caste he belonged etc. Contrary to ignorance is 
enlightenment, and Buddha taught ways and means to that such 
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as the Eightfold Noble Palh( Aryastahgamarga). ® Consciousness 
remained as an important link in the chain, and ever since no 
thinker made any improvement on it. 

The chain of causality or otherwise called the Wheel of Ex- 
istence(Bhavacakra)begins with ignorance(avidya). When igno¬ 
rance is rid of, then the samskaras are aboli.shed. Samskara is 
variously interpreted as ‘impression’ or ‘operation’ or ‘confor¬ 
mation’ etc. and in Chinese it is simply interpreted as ‘action’. 
Then consciousness(vijnanam), the six fields of operation of the 
senses(sadayatana) — in Chinese ‘six entrances’ — , contact 
(sparsa), feeling(vedana) , desire ( trsna), being(bhava), birth 
(jati), and decay and death(jaramaranarn) are annihilated as they 
are produced in this sequence. This seems to be a profound anal¬ 
ysis based upon human experience. Obviously there is a lot to be 
explained about the second, third, fourth and fifth links which 
the Mahayanists made substantial use of in later ages. 

10 

Now, we may proceed to examine the theories that were connect¬ 
ed with the study of consciousness held by different sects at an 


® The Eightfold Noble Path: 

Samyagdrstih, Samyaksamkalpah, Samyagvak. 
Samyakkarmantah, Samyagajivah, Samyavyayamah, 
Samyaksmrtih, Samyaksamadhih. 

iEitl, JESti. Eig. jT.4k. iE^, EffiiS, E.-t:, . 
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early stage. Within the four hundred years after Parinirvana, re¬ 
peated divisions into sects of Buddha’s teachings came into being. In 
the northern part of India, schools numbered no less than twenty. In 
the seven hundred years that followed, they became even more nu- 
merou.s. They were all idealistic, generally held to be Hinayana doc¬ 
trines in contrast to Mahayana Buddhism. But ultimately the 
Mahayana doctrines grew out of them. We take the following con¬ 
cepts into consideration for our purpose. 

The Mahasarnghikas, Ekavyavaharikas, Lokottaravadins, 
and Kaukkutikas were agreed in forty-seven concepts, from 
which we gather only a few* 

1) The body of the five senses as the eye etc. is either with 
or without contamination. 

2) In both the domains of corporality and incorporality 
(rtipa-and arupadhatu) there are beings possessed of six 
senses. 

3) The five different senses(indriyas) are physical organs, 
the eye does not see, the ear does not hear etc. 

4) Intellect ( dhi) is an added application ( prayoga ) it can 
dissolve all distresses and also lead to happines.s. ® 

5) There is no dharma of non-discrimination (avyakrta 


® Klesa means psychological annoyance or afflications. Anusayas is its syno¬ 
nym, such as greed, hatred etc. according to Sarvastivadins. By Mahayanists it came to 
mean the seeds of the twin obstacles of the affliction and of the knowings both dormant 
in the Alaya-consciousness, increasing always the torpidity of the man. 

F. N. — The Tibetan version of this item is slightly different. 
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dharma). 

6) The principle of non-action(asamskrta dharma) is of nine 
kinds: 

1. Sarnpramosa 

2. Asampramo^ 

3. AkMa 

4. Akasanantyayatanarn 

5. Vijnanantyayatanam 

6. Akincananyatyayatanam 

7. Naivasarnjnanasamjnanayatanam 

8. Pratiyayasamutpada-angani 

9. Aryamarga-afiganiAryamarga-ahgani 

7) AH anuayas belong neither to the dharma of mind(citta) 
nor to that of mental properties (caitasikas) ; they have 
also no alambana. 

8) All anusayas are different from paryavasthanarp (bind¬ 
ing), the former do not correspond to citta, while the 
latter do. 

9) Antarabhavah— the vital being of a man after death be¬ 
fore his rebirth — does not exist. 

There are points upon which the minor sections of these four 
schools were not agreed. To mention only a few with which we 
are concerned at present: 

1) Action ( karma) and the indeterminate inner change in 
consciousness(vipaka)may take place in simultaneity. 

2) Seed in the psychological field is the sprout. 
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3) Seeds of gross elements in rupa-indriyas may change; 
Citta and Caitasika dharma have no import of change. 

4) The mind pervades the whole body. 

The Bahusrutiyas have their main concepts agreed upon by 
its different minor sections, and they are; 

1) Buddha’s five tenets are teachings of renunciation or 
Lokottara dharma, viz. 

a. Anitya or non-permanence 

b. Dul^ham or suffering 

c. Sunyata or voidness 

d. Anatmakam or non-existence of ego 

e. Nirvana or the ultimate state of emancipation. 

2) These five above can lead to the way of cessation of the 
cycle of birth-and-death(samsara). All the other tenets 
are of the worlddaukika dharma). 

And all the other principles of the Bahasrutiyas are the same 
as those held by Mahasarpghikas. 

The Prajnaptivadins maintain that 

1) the twelve ayatanas are unreal, 

2 ) du^ham cannot be a skandha, 

3) there is no untimely death, which is the result of one’s 
past karma, 

4) and with the growth of karma as cause, there the vipaka 
effect is produced. 

Other principles of this school are the same as those of the 
Mahasamghikas. 
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The Sarvastivadas have sixiy-lwo fundamental concepts 
agreed upon by all its adherents, and to mention only a few of 
any importance here, they are: 

1) Whatever dharma that exists must be included in these 
two categories, name(nama)and form(rupa). 

2) All dharma can be grasped by or contained in the four 
memory resorts (catvari smrtyupasthanani). ® 

3) All anu^yas are caitasikas in correspondence with citta, 
resulting the alambanas or objects. 

4) All anusayas are grasped by paryavasthanam, but not 
vice versa. 

5) Antarabhavas certainly exist in Kama-and rupadhatus. 

6) The body of the five senses as the eye etc. has contami- 
nation(klistha), cannot be without contamination. 

7) Citta and caitasika dharma do exist substantially. 

8) Both have definitely alambana. 

9) There is not the least dharma that can be transmitted 
from one life to the next; only the worldly people say 
there are transmigrations. (These statements mentioned 
above are taken from Vasubandhu’s Treatise on the 
Diverse Sects which has four translations: one by 


© The four memory resorts are That of . 
a) (Kayasmrtyupasthanarn)The body, 
h) (Vedanasmrtyupasthanarp)The feeling. 

c) (Cittasmrtyupasthanarn)The mind. 

d) (1 )harmasmrtyupasthanatp)dharma. 
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Paramartha» one by Kumarajiva, one by Xuan Zang, and 
one in TibetanCgshufi-lugs-kyi bye-brag bkod-pahi^hor- 
lo). The edition of the Institute of Inner Knowledge, 
Nanjing, made use of these four texts. 1930) 


11 

Thus far we have seen that the subject of consciousness was be¬ 
ing explored into among different schools of philosophy in India 
since ancient times. Buddha himself made substantial use of it in 
his own preachings for the deliverance of humankind from suffer¬ 
ing. From the sectarian views held afterwards by Hinayanisls de¬ 
veloped the Mahayana innovations that gradually shaped this the¬ 
ory into an independent system represented by Vasubandhu. It 
was further brought to a state of perfection by the ten masters 
that climaxed in Dharmapala’s interpretations and finally intro¬ 
duced anew to China by Xuan Zang. We caanot definitely say 
how far Shankaracarya, the Sage in Hinduism, was influenced 
later on by this theory in promulgating his doctrine of Illusion 
(Maya), but influence there could certainly be, because his 
Maya was not different from the Maya of Laksana in Buddhism, 
both referring to the world phenomena regarded as mere Illu¬ 
sion. Obviously there was a great discrepancy between the doc¬ 
trines of Shankaracarya and of Vasubandhu, for the latter could 
even be seen as an atheist in a certain sense. Within Buddhism 
we find that this system though fairly sophisticated and complex. 
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can stand by itself without any self-contradiction, the method or 
form of expression employing so many paradoxes in order to re¬ 
veal certain transcendental truths as did the Sunyatavadins or the 
Chan Buddhists. It relies more upon rationality and intelligibility 
than upon mere faith and mysticism. Thus it is more of a philos¬ 
ophy than of a religion. With this historical background in mind 
we can more facilely approach the theory itself. 

12 

We may begin with the five senses as they are first treated in ev¬ 
ery system. The eye sees and the ear hears. This is too simple to 
need any explanation. Yet they must be discussed here because 
they form the necessary and rudimentary parts of the whole sys¬ 
tem, and the five are usually grouped together because of their 
similar characteristics, namely: 

1) They all depend upon the five inner organs of perception 
(indriyas), viz. organs of seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, and touching. 

2) They are all related to the objects of senses. 

3) They all function through direct perception — (pratyaks- 
apramanam) , which requires 

a) that the object must be existing — not like the hair of 
a tortoise which is non-existent; 

b) that there should be no hallucinatory perversion on 
the part of the seer; 
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c) that it is limited to the present moment, excluding 
thus the past and future moments; 

d) that the object is appearing as distinguished from the 
‘seeds’; 

e) that the appearance is evident by the object; 

f) that the appearance of subjective cognition is as yet 
distant from any discrimination, as yet without na¬ 
ming nor speculation; 

g) and that the perception is intimately related to the ob¬ 
ject as different from the subject. 

4) They are all intermittent, functioning not in a constant 

continuity. 

These are the similarities of the first five senses (vijnanas). 
The explanation of the direct perception may seem quite superfi¬ 
cial to a modern thinker but it is important in so far as it paves 
the way for a deeper enquiry into the whole system. These four 
points about the five senses are also indispensable to a correct 
understanding of the rest three, the 6 th, 7 th and 8 th senses. 

Now accompanying the five senses there must be the 6 th, 
manas or mind. If one’s mind was not there, one could .still not 
see the object though with eyes wide open. The same is it with 
hearing and the other three as our ordinary experience shows. It 
is the awarene.ss which is not the complicated thinking of the 
mind, yet it cannot but be called mind. 

Objectively speaking, this pratyak^ theory does not lead us 
far, simply because of its limitation to momentariness. A single 
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unit of time in India is called a k^na» defined as 1/60 or 1/65 of 
a fillip or 1/900 of one turn of mind. As soon as there is the 
present moment, it is already past. Yet by the initial perception 
in this infinitesimal length of time, the feature of a thing itself 
(svalak^na) can be touched. This is the foremost function of the 
five senses and also of the eighth sense. According to this theo¬ 
ry, the self-feature of all in the universe is tathata or suchness or 
thatness. It is above words and names, and no further knowl¬ 
edge can be said of it. In contrast to this is the general feature 
(samanyalaksana), a certain characteristic that is common to a 
group or a category of objects. Then all words and names are 
employed, and knowledge is acquired through the channels of in¬ 
ference. 

13 

Simple as an act of perception is, it is yet divided into four parts 
in the analysis. Similar to the division of the knower, the 
known, and the knowledge in Vedanta philosophy, it is here sep¬ 
arated into 

1) the part of lak^na or objective appearance, 

2) the part of drsti or subjective perception, 

3) the part of self-realization, and 

4) the part of realization of the self-realization. 

Lak^qa means the phenomena of all objects in general. It is 
not limited to the appearance seen by the eye as the colours or 
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dimensions etc. It includes the high and low tones in hearing, 
fragrances and odours in smelling, sweetness or bitterness etc. 
in tasting, roughness or smoothness in touching and appearances 
of matter and mind or dharma. Thus whatever in the universe is, 
is included in lak^na. 

Drsti or seeing is the function capable of relating the subject 
to the object reflected in mind. 

Since every perception arises out of causal relationship, self- 
realisation takes drsti as its function outside of or external to its 
relationship, it is related only to its own function. In respect of 
the rest three it is called the self. — It must be noted here that 
this self has nothing to do with the Hindu belief of the Self, 
though the self is also included in that Self. — It is the direct 
feeling by oneself like the touch of fingers on an object without 
any intervention inbet ween. It is, according to Dihnaga, the self¬ 
being of mind acting simultaneously with the function of itself. 
In other words, when the drsti part is in action, this part ap¬ 
proves of it. 

Realization of self-realization, the fourth part, comes into 
relationship with the third. The second relates itself only to the 
first, the third relates itself to the second and the fourth, but 
this fourth relates itself only to the third. 

To give an illustration. The length of a piece of cloth is to 
be measured. The ruler is the measurer. The length thus known 
is the result of measurement. The same is the case with 
perception. Drsti in relating itself to the lak^na is the measurer. 
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and the result of this relationship is the self-realization. Self-re¬ 
alization again poses as the measurer in relating itself to drsti, 
and the realization of self-realization is the result. The third part 
in relating itself to the fourth has the fourth as the result; while 
the fourth in relating itself to the third has also the third as its 
result. The function of both the third and the fourth being the 
same* consequently there is no need to establish another part as 
the fifth. 

The first two parts are easily understandable as they are ex¬ 
ternal, the first being only the objective world. The next two are 
internal, both pertaining to direct perception. The measurement 
of knowledge of drsti varies with the senses, that of the first five 
and the eighth is direct perception. That of the seventh sense is 
altogether false knowledge. That of the sixth sense comprehends 
all the three, namely direct perception, inference, and false 
knowledge. Lak^iia is outside of this scope, it is not included in 
these three measurements. 

At this juncture something of the history of this theory may 
be noted in order to make it more clear. The first two parts were 
established by Nanda, basing himself upon Mahayana Sarnpari- 
graha &stra which divided consciousness into eleven kinds. Af¬ 
ter summarizing them into eight, Nanda made his division of laks 
ana and drsti so that the classification became more trenchant as 
a whole. According to him, drsti is the self-being, arid the laks 
ana is the illusion which is produced or transformed thereby and 
thus unreal. This was in accord with the idea of Vasubandhu. 
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As he denied the reality to laksana, his theory was called ‘the 
theory of Pure Consciousness without lak^na^ in later times. 

There is then the functioning of drsti or its application to lak 
^na and the result is knowledge or the understanding, which is 
called self-realization by Dihnaga. This forms the third part. Din 
naga the Nyayaist had his resources in the Sautrantikas. In the 
causal relationship he admitted that the objects are within one’s 
mind serving as the objects related to, capable of inducing tbe 
senses to a subjective clinging or hanging on. This clinging to or 
hanging on must have together with it the appearance of its func¬ 
tioning, that is to say, it must bring with it the laksana of the 
objects in its action. This appearance of laksana is like the image 
reflected in a mirror; it is the image of the object yet it exists on¬ 
ly in mind. The capacity to produce an image lies with the mir¬ 
ror. Thus, in considering the first two parts, the objects must 
be regarded as internal or within the mind. The result of this 
function is knowledge in the superficial sense, a better term for 
it may be apprehension; it is called self-realization. In later ages 
this theory is called one of ‘pure consciousness with lak^na’ or 
the Theory with Three Divisions. 

Here appears another exponent of this theory, Sthiramati 
the disciple of Gunamati. He followed the three divisions yet 
blended the theories of these two masters into one. He 
maintained that the first two parts are illusive discriminations 
and so unreal. Only self-realization is real. Thus the three divi¬ 
sions became in fact one whole again after his modification. His 
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commentaries are now still extant in Sanskrit; the chief ideas 
were adopted by Xuan Zang in his Siddhi. ® 

The fourth part added by Dharmapala was learned by Xuan 
Zang and not spread in India. Dharmapala also died young. He 

maintained that the connection between drsti and laksana forms 

* • • • ♦ 

one line of relationship that is still external in respect of the 
whole being of mind. There must be another line of inner rela¬ 
tionship between the subject and object or the actor and that 
which is acted upon. — Now, to put all these again in pure Bud¬ 
dhist terms, laksana is the feature or appearance of objects that 
must begin with the one real object that is ‘suchness’or ‘that- 
ness’ (tathata). The objects which come into contact with the 
senses, the phenomena which are transformed and brought into 
being by consciousness, and the meaning of any subject — all 
these are meant by laksana. It is comparable to the image reflec¬ 
ted on a mirror as the example is also adopted by him. Drsti or 
seeing is related to things with forms or rupa-dharma. The con¬ 
sciousness having transformed itself into laksana thus entered 
into relationship, and this entering into relationship is meant by 
drsti. It is comparable to the light of the mirror. In a higher 
sense it means also to understand and to reason out by inference. 
But, although the seeing can know the objective laksana, it 


(D Sthiramati’s Commentary on the Thirty slokas had a German tr!. by H. Jaco¬ 
bi which is out of print long ago. A selected trl. was done by Lu Chen. A complete trl. 
wa.s done by the present writer in 1948! it will be included in the New Edition of the 
Chinese P. T. O. Trpitaka new in the press. 
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cannot know itself, just as a knife can cut but cannot cut itself. 
Here comes in the inner knower which is the being of the con¬ 
sciousness itself, and drsti is no other than the function of this 
being coming into relationship with an external world formed by 
itself. This is the part of self-realization, like the mirror reflec¬ 
ting light and showing all images. 

To realize is to verify or ascertain or to experience. As 
‘suchness’is posed as the sole reality, all the eight branches of 
consciousness are not separated from it. The being of ‘suchness’ 
can verify all eight. This is the part of realization of the self-real¬ 
ization. It can intimately experience the third part in its relation 
with the second part without error. It is compared to the back 
side of the mirror, bearing in mind that it is the ancient mirror 
made of metal. 

Here the analysis of perception ends. A ‘part’ is the part of 
the whole of an action. Normally one may understand the fourth 
part as the action of the inner psychic being, but that is not what 
is taught by this system. It is the part of action of consciousness 
which is, temporarily admitted, the sole reality. 

14 

We must now explore patiently into the sen.ses. There is no 
doubt that by every sense there must be a basis, and this basis is 
called in Sanskrit ‘ indriya ’ , translated into Chinese as the 
‘root’ of the sense. It is the physical organ, as the eye, the ear. 
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the nose etc. Yet by this indriya a distinction is made between 
the ‘outer’ and the ‘inner’®. The eye~ball and its nerves are 
called the outer organ, and if the outer organ is damaged or de¬ 
stroyed, then there can be no seeing. Yet it is not only the phys¬ 
ical organ that sees or hears. Now the layman will bring at once 
‘life’ into consideration. When the life or life-breath is in the 
body, the sensory organs, if unimpaired, function well. But 
when life-breath is no longer in the body, these organs no more 
function. That is very plain. Yet the Buddhists of the Laksana 
school have a different story to tell. There is apart from the out¬ 
er physical organ another inner root called rupaprasada-indriyam 
or the root of pure form, a single root upon which the five senses 
depend. This may be called the subject of seeing and hearing etc. 
It is only when both the inner and outer roots come into contact 
with the visaya or object that the consciousness arises. 

If that be so, we may proceed to enquire further what 
rupaprasada-indriyaClit. pure form-root) is. Known by inference 
it is that which sees and hears by means of the physical organs, 
but unlike the physical organ, it is not subject to damage or de¬ 
struction. We know that both the subject and object are transfor¬ 
mations of the consciousness as held by this theory, yet the outer 


(D The tantric theory of Sakti or power adopted this term without making any 
distinction between the inner and the outer. It is interpreted as a faculty of mind, and 
used to explain certain supernatural feats of the Yogi accomplished independent of the 
physical sense organs and certain phenomena in hypnosis. It comes to the socalled para¬ 
psychology, a science as yet not well established. 
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nescient object cannot give rise to any perception while the con- 
scient subject can. With reference to any perception produced 
which is liable to rise and fall, this indriya is not so, being free 
or being its own master. The specific perceptions may come and 
go, but this indriya remains unmoving. It gives rise to the five 
senses and serves as their adhipatipratyaya or ‘ uppermost co-op¬ 
erating causeAll the five senses must depend on it for percep¬ 
tion. 

Explained in another way, it is the function of the inner 
rupa of the consciousness. Rupa is simply form, and in this 
lak^na school it denotes just every and any object that has a 
form. Substantial forms or external objects pertain to the so- 
called non-intimate part of lak^na. The inner pure form indriya 
pertains to the intimate part of lak^na. Because of its being free 
from good or evil, it is called pure. This pure rupa is also called 
the outer shell of ignorance or avidya which will be treated after¬ 
wards. 

Thus without establishing any other true seer or hearer in 
the body, this explanation fits remarkably well to what was 
taught by Buddha in the ‘chain of causation': 

“Conditioned by ignorance is action (sometimes transla¬ 
ted as ‘ will-to-action'); 

Conditioned by action is consciousness; 

Conditioned by consciousness is Nama-Rupa (names and 
forms, sometimes translated as ‘ psychophysical exist- 
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ence’); 

Conditioned by Nama-Rupa are the six sense-fields; 

Conditioned by the six sense-fields is contact; ... ” 

As a historical fact, masters of this school (Vijnanavadins) 
developed skillfully their own theories from the teachings of Bud¬ 
dha without any controversy. It seems that within the two hun¬ 
dred years after Vasubandhu, Buddhist thinkers were still capa¬ 
ble of using their power of rationalization in philosophy instead 
of relying merely upon blind faith, which in mixing itself with 
diverse beliefs caused the production of endless superstitions. On 
the other hand too much rationalization and philosophizing 
helped the rise of Chan Buddhism in China which remained alto¬ 
gether transcendental and aloof from words and theories and ig¬ 
nored in the end even Buddha the man. But the theory does not 
stop at the analysis of the five or six senses. The study must go 
further to the exploration of the hypothetical seventh and eighth 
senses that brought about the systematization of this theory into 
perfection. 

15 


a. 


As it is well known Mahayanists uphold the doctrine of ‘depend¬ 
ent origination’ (pratitya-samutpada) which means everything in 
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the universe comes about through the combination or co-opera¬ 
tion of a number of relative causes relying upon each other. Or, 
said in another way, things appear only by means of certain re¬ 
lated factors or under certain conditions. First we begin with the 
sense of sight. It is produced through the co-operation of nine 
relative causes: 

1) Seeing presupposes space. There must be a certain dis¬ 
tance between the eye and the object. If the object is 
placed too near to the eye-ball it cannot be seen, or else 
the eye-pupil may be cracked. This must be very clear to 
every ophthalmologist worth the name. 

2) There must be light. 

3) There must be the indriya or root, as mentioned above. 

4) There must be the object to be seen. 

5) There must be the attention (manaskara) or making of 
the mind to see. 

6) There must be the sixth sense, 

7) And the seventh sense, 

8) And the eighth sense, 

9) And the seeds. 

If ‘time’ is taken into consideration, another factor must be 
added, i. e. samanantarapratyayah, or the cause of sameness in a 
flow without interruption. 
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b. 

“What ever dharma is produced through causation, I say, that is 
void. ” 

This is the first half of a famous sloka written by 
Nagarjuna, Causation is action regulated by a principle of cause 
and effect, it is a term denoting the fact but no more than that. 
Yet everything in the universe is said to be involved in it. In the 
Buddhist phraseology here is a slight difference in emphasis 
which should be noted; instead of saying cause and effect which 
is of course meant, generally cause and auxiliary causes are jux¬ 
taposed forming a compound which should mean causation in 
place of causality. Hetu in Sanskrit means cause, but pratyaya 
does not mean effect, it means auxiliary or relative or co-operat¬ 
ing cause. Sometimes it is translated as condition. This slight tilt 
of emphasis makes the theory more spherical than lineal as cau¬ 
sality of cause and effect is usually understood as descension or 
generation in a straight line. And this pratyaya, something that 
can be based or climbed upon or contacted or related to, is of 
four kinds; 

First, hetupratyaya — For example, rice-seeds are the hetu 
or direct cause; soil, water, labor etc. are the pratyaya or rela¬ 
tive causes that must co-operate in the production of rice. The 
six indriyas or roots of consciousness are the direct causes, the 
six external objects are the relative causes, and the six senses are 
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the results. 

Second, alambanapratyaya — The support or attendent cir¬ 
cumstance. In the example of a sick person, he needs crutches 
for walking because of his weakness. The mind and mental prop¬ 
erties may be weak and must be supported. This is the object up¬ 
on which they rest. 

Third, adhipatipratyaya — This is the most powerful or rul¬ 
ing cause. It is compared to the field in producing grains. Thus 
the root of the eye is the ruling cause for seeing. 

Fourth, samanantarapratyaya — This is the equal and unin- 
termittenl relative cause. It is merely citta-dharma based on the 
continuation of mind and mental properties. The first instance of 
mind gives place to the second instance of mind in succession. It 
is likened to a person walking over a single-log bridge steps for¬ 
ward to give place to the second comer. The prior and the next 
instances of the mind or of the mental properties may be in¬ 
creased or decreased in number, yet their being must be the same 
or equal. The prior leads the next so that the next follows suit 
without any intermittence. All the functions of mind of any per¬ 
son have this continuity except, it is said, that of an Arhat or the 
liberated sage impending to Nirvana whose last mental state does 
not give rise to any following mental state. 

Having made clear about the four kinds of direct and auxilia¬ 
ry causes, we can easily understand the analysis such as the 
eye-consciousness being produced from nine pratyayas and the 
ear-consciousness from eight pratyayas etc. Yet here is an 
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important point which we must bear always in mind: it is that 
according to this theory both cause and effect are only hypotheti 
cally and relatively established. In order to explain the present 
condition which is the result of certain former conditions, the 
former cause or causes are established. Taking into account the 
present condition that may lead to future consequences, the pres¬ 
ent cause or causes are also presumed. Both are postulations that 
should only be taken in relativity. 


c. 


Next, by the sense of hearing, the same factors must prevail ex¬ 
cept light. We can hear just as well in darkness as in light. 

Next, by the sense of smell, the first two factors are exclu¬ 
ded. The other causes are the same. 

Next, we must turn away from the Rupa-dharma of the five 
above and come to the Citta-dharma or mental principles. The 
sixth sense — manovijhanarn — is sometimes translated as idea 
or mental consciousness. It is the sense of discrimination upon 
which the former five depend. It accompanies the five senses, 
taking their objects as its objects, but has also its own relation¬ 
ship with all other dharmas. For example, by the contact of the 
first sense with any object, it is at the very beginning direct per¬ 
ception , but at the next instant the idea of its color as blue or red 
etc. or its dimension as long or short etc, or its form as round or 
square etc. comes about, and that is exactly the function of the 
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sixth sense. Sometimes a single stray thread of imagination ari¬ 
ses in our mind, that is also its function, called single-headed 
idea. It is brought forth by five relative causes. 

1) Indriya or root — The root is in the seventh, it is not 
produced from the former five. 

2) Vi^ya or object. 

3) Manaskara, as above. 

4) A basis which is in the eighth sense. 

5) Seeds. 

Next, we step into the field of thinking. The sixth, sev¬ 
enth, and eighth senses are all called mind, yet subtle differences 
can be made out. The seventh is that which perpetually thinks in 
formulating ideas and opinions. Both the sixth and the seventh 
are called Manovijnana, but the former is a determinative com¬ 
pound (tatpuru^) and the latter an appositional one 
(karmadharaya). To a Hindu thinker this is very plain. The sev¬ 
enth is called ahamkara or ego, or more appropriately, ego-con¬ 
sciousness. It is the seat (asraya) of particularization for the for¬ 
mer six senses in discriminating between thing defiled and things 
pure. It arises through the combination of three relative causes* 

1) Seeds produced by itself. 

2) Manaskara, same as above. 

3) The fundamental abode (asraya) which is the eighth 
sense. 

It may be mentioned here in passing that thoughts, especial¬ 
ly philosophical thinking as understood in modern times had 
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never occupied any important place in the oriental world. What is 
highly respected and aspired to is always spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment. This theory of Pure Consciousness also underrates think¬ 
ing as it is attributed to the sixth sense. In cultural history of 
course, Chan Buddhism afterwards tolled the death knell of 
‘thoughts’ altogether. 

d 

By the seven senses so far as mentioned above there is not much 
philosophy nor psychology to be talked about. But by the eighth 
there is something worth our consideration. In the ancient texts 
we find a number of synonyms of the same thing. To mention a 
few; counted in our present list, it is the Eighth, but counted 
from inside outwards it is called the First sense. Its name in San¬ 
skrit is Alayavijnana and also Adanavijnana. Alaya has the mean¬ 
ing of storage, so it is called the Store-consciousness, or the All 
conserving mind. What is stored up there are the socalled 
‘seeds’, or impressions formed by Vasanas or habits, through a 
process of ‘perfuming’. Adana is interpreted as ‘seizing’ or 
‘upholding’, because it keeps up or upholds all the seeds which 
are like swift water currents which should not be mistaken as the 
ego, - so says the Lankavatara Sutra. Both these names are re¬ 
tained in Chinese in transliterations. As it is that upon which all 
our knowledge depended, it is called the Asraya, abode or seat of 
the known. Because it contains the seeds of all dharma, whether 
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worldly or other-worldly, it is called also the Seed-conscious¬ 
ness. Hinayanists call it the Root-consciousness, as it is consid¬ 
ered to be the root of all dharma, though the name is somewhat 
vague. 

‘ Seeds ^ must necessarily produce fruits under proper condi¬ 
tions. Generally speaking the law of causality is discussed in ev¬ 
ery philosophy, whether materialistic or idealistic. Here in this 
theory it serves also as its backbone in all its simplicity. For two 
things to serve as cause and effect mutually at the same time is a 
misconception (ein Ungedanke bei Schopenhauer). A point is 
here to be made clear in order to avoid any confusion. In the 
classical example of ‘a bundle of reeds’ supporting each other so 
as to be able to stand on the ground in illustrating the diverse 
factors that make up the sense, it should not be, so often as it 
is, misunderstood as the relation of reeds mutually serving as 
cause and effect. It should be explained as a state of conglomera¬ 
tion in equilibrium. The mutual support is the cause and the 
standing is the effect. Effect is synonymous with fruits which is 
always employed in correspondence with seeds; yet the word 
effect is more often used in the sense of an action resulted from 
certain causes. In the Chinese language, it is so. 

Here two terms are often to be distinguished: if the fruit is 
of the same species as its seed, which means a continuation of 
the species itself, the fruit is Nisyandaphalam. If the species is 
changed, the seed is called Vipaka-hetuh, a differently maturing 
or matured cause. Now, in the field of mental activity where the 
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causes of a single action can be innumerable and the effect can be 
entirely different from the supposed direct cause or causes, the 
maturing of the fruit into one of a different species and at a dif¬ 
ferent time is often the rule. As all this takes place in the eighth 
sense, so it is also called Vipakaconsciousness. It leads from va¬ 
rious causes to life and death, good and bad results. 

Another name for the eighth sense is Amalavijnanam, or the 
‘du.st-free consciousness^, the abode of Anasrava-dharma, — 
lit. ‘without leakeage^, i. e. pure and free from contaminations 
and afflictions — , a name applied only to the Land of Buddha 
(Tathagata-bhumi). Certain ancient masters established it as the 
last or the nineth consciousness which was redundant. 

Each of these terms denotes something of its charasteristic. 
The earliest translation of the term in Chinese is ‘ the immortal 
consciousness’ or literally ‘a consciousness ever-present or with¬ 
out extinction’. That is inexact. According to the Mahayana tra¬ 
dition it is said to be exhausted in the ‘unmoving stage’ (Acala 
Bhumi) of a Boddhisattva, or after the Vajrahood has been at¬ 
tained, That term has been discarded by Xuan Zang in his ‘ new 
translations ’. 

As to the relative causes of this eighth consciousness, there 
are only four; 

1) The root — it is the seventh, manas, 

2) The object — it comprises all beings, all worlds. 

3) Manaskara 

4) The seeds — the seeds of itself formed since beginningless 
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past by practices or usages (Samudacarah) 

As it serves as the basis of all the other seven senses, so no 
other basis is required. It seems to correspond partly to what we 
call instinct in our modern psychology in so far as it is formed 
through innumerable generations in the past before birth. As a 
fragrant flower diffuses its scent, one’s activities leave often 
traces in the substratum of his consciousness thus forming the 
socalled ‘ seeds ^ through a process of ‘ perfuming \ By this 
process activities give rise to seeds, and seeds again produce ac¬ 
tivities. The cycle goes on everlastingly until one has attained 
Nirvana or otherwise to the final stages of a Boddhisattva, as 
this theory maintains. 

Now, if we search for the origin of this Alaya-consciousness 
theory, we find that it is by no means an invention made by 
Mahayanists; it is rather the result of a gradual improvement of a 
basic belief held by diverse sects not long after Buddha’s 
Parinirvana. Hinayanists count usually only six senses, yet the 
Mahlsasakas hold as their esoteric teaching another sense which 
is called ‘the consciousness following throughout life and death' 
and held it as a separate skandha or aggregate. Because the six 
senses are intermittent, so another subtle and constantly evol¬ 
ving consciousness is postulated as a basis. The Sarvastivadas, 
also Hinayanists, hold that there must be tbe ‘root of life' 
(Jivitendriya), and the generality common to all living beings 
(Nikayasabhaga) is the true Vipaka. The Mahasarpghikas call it 
simply the ‘ root consciousness ', and the Vibhajyavadins 
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maintain also that there must be this ‘separated sense\ — All 
these hypotheses point to the same phenomenon which is amelio¬ 
rated and embellished in the Lak^na school as Alaya vijnanarp. 

16 

Among us homo sapiens there are people, though few, who are 
absolutely lacking in sapientia. They are born without any physi¬ 
cal defect, without any noticeable outward deformation. Apart 
from incredible stupidity there is also nothing abnormal. In the 
daily parlance in Chinese, they are said to be ‘without the root of 
intelligence’. That, interpreted in this theory, must be that they 
had less or no seeds of intelligence in their field of the eighth 
consciousness. Usually this consciousness is compared to a field 
where seeds are sown in the soil, and when external circum¬ 
stances permit, they grow into diverse plants and also produce 
further seeds. 

It is plain that what the ancient masters held as seeds is only 
a factor in psychology in modern times. In the Yogacaryabhumi 
^stra it is stated that seeds are of two kinds: one is hereditary, 
formed since beginningless past and born with the man, so to 
say, a priori; another kind is acquired after birth, thus a posteri¬ 
ori. In modern education, a principle of developing the latent 
knowledge of a child is supposed to be better then ‘ compulsory 
feeding’ — to use a medical term — with knowledge. But, if the 
potentiality, or, in terms of this theory, the seeds of knowledge 
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were not already existent in latency, then nothing could be de¬ 
veloped. And, if there were no newly formed seeds added to the 
storage, then the reserves would likely be exhausted after a 
length of time, say, a few generations, just as one’s savings and 
drawings in a bank. Mental images or impressions deeply sunk 
into the substrata of consciousness, designated here as 
Alayavijnana may be lost to memory, yet when certain circum¬ 
stances concur, they may come up to the surface, and this is 
what we call remembrance. But how many generations or aeons 
will it take for the newly acquired habits called here seeds to be¬ 
come a hereditary instinct, or to put the question in another 
way; how long will it take for an experience a posteriori to be¬ 
come a priori? — To this there is no answer. 

Yet the theory of the formation of new seeds is noteworthy. 
Whatever good or evil done, said, or thought of by a man is 
called Samudacara. J ust as pure sesame oil can become fragrant if 
flowers are immersed in it, the store-consciousness must neces¬ 
sarily retain the remnants of all these activities or samudacara 
like the fragrance of flowers. These remnants are called vasanas, 
another name for seeds or bijas. This process undergone is com¬ 
pared to * perfuming’; the mind, so to say, is being perfumed 
with good or evil, or in Buddhist terms, has undergone defile¬ 
ment or purification. This perfuming consists in continuous con¬ 
tact or collision, and there come about namavasanas, 
rupavasanas, klesavasanas, ail formed in the sixth sense in coor- 
peration with the seventh and the eighth. And these can be the 
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newly formed or new seeds, and stored up in the eighth. 

The distinction made here between the old and the new for- 
mations seems to us insignificant, yet in the context of Buddhist 
sasrava and anasrava dharma, it bears a great import. Moreover, 
we must think of a society with rigid and oppressive caste dis¬ 
tinctions. The lowest class people or outcasts of society are born 
with or without seeds of the right dharma in their consciousness 
is the question; and if without, could or could not new seeds of 
the right dharma be formed; and the question boils down to the 
admittance into or exclusion from the Sarngha of the untoucha¬ 
bles. 

17 

We may take for granted the existence of seeds. Next, we have 
to examine the characteristics of the seeds as expounded by the 
Vijnanavadins. And these are enumerated by them as; 

1) Instant extinction — There is a distinct potency in the 
seeds that makes their appearance and disappearance in 
one instant. This is the socalled ‘ transformation\ 

2) Co-existence with the fruits — Seeds are in harmony 
with activities at their present moment. Theoretically 
there must still be the priority of the one to the other, 
but that is not brought into consideration 

3) Constant in succession — Seeds must be of one species in 
a constant flux until they reach their ultimate end. 
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4) Definite character - Their nature or character must be 
definite so as to produce results in accord with the forces 
of causes, whether they be good or evil. 

5) Necessity of diverse relative causes in their production. 

6) Conducing to the production of the fruits of themselves. 
If causes are different, the results must be equally differ¬ 
ent. 

Stored up are indeed the seeds in the eighth consciousness. 
They may also be properly called the distinctive functions of the 
eighth consciousness. Here comes in the reasoning common to 
the Madhyamikas very much like sophistry. They are said to be 
neither the same nor different from the results they produced. It 
is argued this way: if the root-consciousness is considered as the 
‘being’, then the seeds are its ‘becoming’ or action of the be¬ 
ing. If seeds are the cause, what is produced is the effect. If the 
cause and the effect are one, then there need not be any principle 
of causality or any principle of being and becoming. If they were 
altogether different, then different productions would result, 
such as wheat would produce beans. Or else the causative dhar- 
ma should perish before there can be effect, because both are en¬ 
tirely different. 

Even though they are neither the same nor different, they 
do exist as two related hypotheses. If such a hypothetical dharma 
did not exist, then there could not be the law of causality. — 
Here we see the application of an old formula in reasoning of the 
Madhyamika school, the ‘middle doctrine’, used by Nagarjuna 
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and others. It is not to incline toward either side but to keep to 
the middle course or even to negate all without one’s own stand. 
In its higher sense it is to keep aloof and transcend both sides, 
after having exhausted the reasoning of each side. 

Such being the characteristics of seeds in a broad outline. 
Seeds are generally grouped under two categories: those of mind 
(caita-dharma) and those of the mind connected with external 
objects (rtipa-dharma). Oftentimes they are simply called the in¬ 
ner and the outer. The Mahayanasamparigraha Karika by 
Abhava does not make any such classification, it placed both in 
an inner category. Kui Ji and other Chinese Vijnanavadins adopt¬ 
ed both, holding that these six characteristics should cover both. 
Simple though as these things may appear, yet by a step forward 
in our investigation, we find this theory of seeds has great impli¬ 
cations in controversy with certain other doctrines. 

First of all, samskrta-dharma (composite things or, in Chi¬ 
nese translation, active principles) must have births and deaths, 
hence transformations. In any state of transformation there must 
be the potency or power that forms the seeds. This formation is 
at once accompanied by its own extinction. — As such this char¬ 
acteristic overshadows the theory of constancy of the four stages 
from birth to death held by the Sammitiyas. Besides, this spon¬ 
taneously cancels the doctrine of Isvara and Prakrti of Sarpkhyas 
because of the non-permanence caused by transformation. 
Consequently the one supreme Cause or Creator is being nega¬ 
ted. 
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Secondly, the co-existence of seeds and fruits should mean 
also their simultaneity, as pointed out. Abhava explains this as 
referring to the inner seeds. In our modern language this may be 
interpreted as the motive and its action appearing at the same 
time. This appearing at the same time seems to negate the pre¬ 
cedence of cause to effect, a theory emphasized by Sthaviras and 
Sautrantikas, in fact also by modern thinkers. But here the mo¬ 
tive is recognized through its action and therefore called the seeds 
of the action, and thus both can be simultaneous in manifesta¬ 
tion. Of seeds with respect to their own seeds, the production 
must be different in time, that is the cause must precede the 
effect. But of seeds with respect to fruits of another kind in one 
being, the production is said to be simultaneous. Even though 
they are simultaneously co-existent, they must be in harmony 
with each other in the mind of the same person. If seeds should 
produce seeds of its own kind at the same time, then the being of 
the producing seeds must be infinite and the seeds produced must 
also be infinite. But when the producer and the product are not 
of the same kind, so when new seeds are formed through ‘perfu¬ 
ming’ while they do not as yet produce any fruits, the old seeds 
cannot be infinite. In that very instant of a single ksana there 
cannot be two fruits forming into one. 

The Sanskrit word saraudacara (sam -h ud -{- acara) is 
sometimes translated as ‘ proper practice or usage ’ and some¬ 
times as ‘purpose’. Because it is related to seeds here it is put as 
‘ fruits ’, bearing in mind that it is the mental dharma and the 
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very subtle psycholological motive (seed) has its action as result 
(fruit). The Alaya-consciousness or the store of seeds and the 
human afflictions (sarnklistadharma, called also sasrava-dharma, 
defilements or contaminations) always serve mutually as cause 
and effect. The example given is the wick of a lamp or candle and 
its flame. The flame burns the wick. It is compared to the fruit 
producing new seeds through ‘perfuming’. The wick producing 
the flame is comparable to the seeds producing the fruits. This 
example? however, is not exact, because the flame does not pro¬ 
duce a new wick. Yet the simile of combustion is applicable here 
if we take not the wick but the gas produced in comparison. 
There is the cycle of the flame bringing forth more gas for burn¬ 
ing thus increasing the flame. Nowadays we may use the electric 
spark as an example; the flash of light is produced by electricity 
but it is different from the electric charge. They are co-existent, 
appear and disappear at the same instant (ksana). The example 
can be perfect if the spark produced another new charge. 

Human mind is volatile by nature and nothing in it can be 
stable unless it is trained to fall into silence. It is our normal ex¬ 
perience that thoughts appear and disappear almost at the same 
time, sometimes actually comparable to sparks or flashes of 
lightning. This might have been the origin of the theory of in¬ 
stantaneous extinction from a simple materialistic point of view. 

Thirdly, seeds of the same kind must follow in succession 
till the end when they met their transformation (pratiksepah) at 
a high stage of Bodhisattva. As the first seven senses suffer 
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changes and interruptions through feelings of pain, joy etc. they 
do not correspond to the dharma of seeds, — This surpasses the 
view held by Sautrantikas that the six senses can also maintain 
seeds. In fact, it is purely mental, not semsory. 

Fourthly, the certainty of nature means the effects are posi¬ 
tively determined by force of the causes, either good, or evil, or 
neutral. Only in this way the seeds are formed not at random, 
but consistently and persistently following the causal force of 
samudacara in the process of ‘perfuming’. This negates the 
view held by Sarvastivadas that dharmas, whether good or evil 
or neutral as causes are of one and the same category 
(sabhagahetuh), and there can be interrelationship between 
them. But it is understood in this theory that there must be the 
sameness of nature with regard to cause and effect, that good¬ 
ness does not produce evil and vice versa, which means contra¬ 
dictory natures do not follow each other in sequence. There must 
be seeds of goodness to be causes of goodness. 

18 

Following this line of £xplanation we come to another point in 
this theory. It seems that causality should only mean the produc¬ 
tion of fruits of the same kind or of the same nature as the seeds 
(nisyandaphalam). How do we explain the ‘differently matured 
fruits’? — The eighth sense is by itself neutral, which means 
being above and free from both good and evil, just as the first 
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five vSensevS. The first five do not make any such distinction in 
perception. But if an object is good or bad, it is recognized at 
once as such because the sixth (manas) comes into the field. It 
discriminates in conducing to the uprise of a certain sort of 
seeds. Fundamently consciousness itself is pure or neutral, but 
being in correspondence with mental properties of different na¬ 
tures, it varies. The Alayavijnana, although neutral by itself, 
contains seeds of all descriptions. Evil and good acts (karma) 
bring forth distress and happiness respectively, but distress and 
happiness are not to be taken as virtues; they are states of feel¬ 
ings, being neither good nor bad, hence neutral. In respect to 
virtue they are of a different kind or category. Vipaka means 
‘ differently matured ^ in the sense of transformation which 
makes the difference at a different time into a different kind. 

Now, the iron rule of causality of Karma is a thing dreaded 
even by gods according to Hindu belief, and it can only be obli¬ 
terated by the saving Grace of the Divine. In Mahayana it is not 
negated or neglected, but maintained and held that it can be 
transcended through the realization of the Truth that is above 
good or evil karma. This realization can be attained through a 
sudden major enlightenment or a series of successive minor or 
gradual enlightenments. 

In the fifth place, seeds are in need of diverse cooperating 
causes for transformation, that is, for performing the function of 
giving rise to the present activities. In other words, seeds of the 
same kind without the co-operation of their relative causes cannot 
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be called seeds. The theory contradicts other systems which ad¬ 
vocated one primeval cause such as Nature, or Prajapati, or 
Brahma in Vedanta philosophy, or Time or Space by Vaisesikhas 
which alone created the universe all on a sudden without any 
auxiliary agency. 

Finally — the argument is extended by the sixth point — in 
the production of fruits, the fruits must be of the seeds them¬ 
selves or correspond to the seeds. This further implies that the 
effect cannot be various if the cause is one, or if effects are vari¬ 
ous their causes must be diverse. This again opposes the one uni¬ 
versal Cause. It is also opposed to the view held by 
Sarvastivadins that rupa and citta can mutually serve as cause 
and effect. According to this theory rupa cannot be the cause of 
citta, and vice versa, since their functions are different as they 
do not harmoniously follow each other in sequence. — The fea¬ 
ture of seeds is subtle and deeply sunk, while the feature of their 
fruits produced are externally evident in manifestation. Hence, 
only if seeds appear in harmony with the fruits are they called 
seeds. In other words, they must always be accompanied by 
samudacara. 

In a sense, all the seeds such as wheat or rice are only falsely 
named so, they are supposed to be all transformations of our con¬ 
sciousness. We come to a causality of merely inner psychological 
dharma of which only the seeds of consciousness are taken into con¬ 
sideration which can be countless comparable to microbes on our 
physical body that occupy space while they are related to time. 
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As just stated above, the eighth sense is also called the Seed-con¬ 
sciousness, because it is a big storage of all kinds of seeds, those 
of rupa-dharma as well as those of caita-dharma. All actions are 
arisen therefrom, hence all our karma. Seeds have the capacity 
to produce yet they have no being of themselves. Since they are 
the svabhava or laksana or the object of drsti of the eighth con¬ 
sciousness, they depend upon the eighth for their being. It is not 
that the seeds hold the eighth, it is that the seeds are contained 
in the eighth. The capacity of holding or containing seeds is the 
characteristic of this consciousness, and the capacity to produce 
the present action (samudacara) is the characteristic of the 
seeds. Moreover, this consciousness is supposed to be the self¬ 
nature (svabhava) of all dharma without which there could be 
nothing in existence, neither divinity nor Buddhahood nor any¬ 
thing. That is to say, apart from our cognition of the universe 
there is no substantial reality of the universe, according to Vasu- 
bandhu. — This is the reason why modern translators have des¬ 
ignated this Vijnanavada as ‘uncompromising Idealism^ 

An illustration to this often employed is the ocean. The 
eighth consciousness is compared to an ocean which is tranquil 
and placid with its water pure and limpid. Indriya or root, ob¬ 
ject, attention, all seeds are compared to wind. When the wind 
blows on it, waves are produced. As the external relative causes 
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impinge upon its surface, the seven senses begin to function, and 
one begins to see, to hear etc. The waves may be interrupted or 
sometimes cease in motion, but the water of the ocean suffers no 
interruption or cessation. The eighth consciousness always 
moves in continuity. 

This sounds like our mind, but it seems to be more than 
mind. It has to do with transmigration, according to this tradi¬ 
tion. 

20 

So much has been said about the eighth sense and its contents. 
We may now return to the seventh, manovijnana, or ego-con¬ 
sciousness and see how is it related to the eighth. 

As the famous argument advanced by Sahkaracarya goes, no 
body says ‘I am not^. Yet self-denial or forgetting or oblitera¬ 
tion of the ego is praised in every system since ancient times. 
The great spiritual master in India, Sri Aurobindo argues out 
painstakingly the non-existence of ego, affirms only the centers 
of consciouvsness. In Buddhism, whether Hinayana or Mahayana, the 
ego is always being negated, regarded as an illusion that is in¬ 
nate, a notion or ‘grasping’ that is born with the man a priori 
(sahaja). By this theory of Pure Consciousness it is its essence- 
lessness (pudgala-nairatmya ) that is laboriously elucidated, and 
together with the essencelessness of dharma (dharma-nairatmya) 
it constituted the chief aim of Xuan Zang in composing his 
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monumental work. ® 

‘ I am. ’ — This is only a habit of saying. Diverse names are 
used in the interpretation of ego, such as activity-consciousness, 
evolving-consciousness, representation-consciousness, particu¬ 
larization-consciousness, or succession-consciousness. Activity is 
interpreted as karma, works done by the agency as the doer, 
self-evident in expressions like ‘I am the doer, the worker’ etc. 
Evolving or turning (pravrtti) refers to the cognition of the im¬ 
age of the external world created by consciousness itself which 
can be said of the other six senses as well except the eighth. By 
representation the reflection or mirrowing of the external object 
is meant, though the socalled ‘mirrowing knowledge’ is another 
thing. Particularization means the differentiation between defile¬ 
ment and purity. Succession means the continuation of karmic 
forces throughout the three times, past, present, and future. By 
each of these names we can understand this seventh conscious¬ 
ness to a certain extent. 

Ego is being negated. The lengthy refutations against the 
doctrines about ego held by Samkhyas, Vaisesikhas, Nigrantha- 
putras, Parivrajalas, and within Buddhism itself, those held by 
Sautrantikas, Sammitiyas in Hinayana, and by Madhyamakas in 

0 ( — F. N. It is interesting to note here that a Neo-Confucian of the Ming dynas¬ 
ty (14th to 17th cent. ) said exactly the same thing in China, although nothing of 
Sankaracarya was known to him. This must be co-incidental, or else we have to sup¬ 
pose that thoughts in the world traveled by themselves everywhere, only picked up by 
someone at different times. —) 
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Mahayana are here omitted. Briefly summarized, this theory ad¬ 
mits the ego as a false appearance that originated from the sixth 
sense, A person is regarded only as a conglomeration of the five 
skandhas or aggregates without self-nature because of its produc¬ 
tion through numerous conditions. He is only seemingly exist¬ 
ent, like Maya, Memory, recognition and other psychological 
functions are explained by seeds some newly formed through the 
process of perfuming, some already existent in the eighth con¬ 
sciousness since beginningless past, 

A man may be Maya or illusion as everything is. The ques¬ 
tion is how does the seventh sense take the eighth as the self. 
Here we find another example of the gradual development of this 
theory into perfection. Among the ten masters we find four gave 
their different answers, and only the last answer given by 
Dharmapala seems to be most convincing and final. The other 
masters might have given similar answers but we find no record. 
According to Nanda the seventh sense regards the mind proper as 
the ego (Atmagrahah), and when it comes into contact with the 
mental properties, it grasps them as all what belongs to oneself 
(Atmiyarp). Next, according to Citrabhana, the seventh is re¬ 
lated to both parts of drsti and lak^na of consciousness, and, 
when it is related to the former, it takes it as the Atma, and 
when it is related to the latter it grasps it as Atmiyam. 

To be related to means to come positively into contact with 
thus to produce any result. Here Sthiramati in his orthodox way 
of commenting on Vasubandhu maintained that the seventh 
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relates itself to the eighth in its present activity thus holding it as 
the ego, and relates itself also to the seeds of the eighth thus 
grasping them as what belongs to the ego. This seems to be one 
step advanced in the interpretation of this theory. Finally, 
Dharmapala in his analysis held that the seventh relates itself on¬ 
ly to the drsti part of the eighth, not to the laksana, nor seeds, 
nor mental properties. The drsti or seeing accepts the object, it 
is evident in its function, hence there appears the ego or ‘T. If it 
is related to the laksana part, then it is related to the external 
objects like the first five senses. It cannot be related to the 
seeds, because the seeds, such as those of forms (rupa-bija) be¬ 
long to another class among the five classes of aggregates 
(Pancopadana-skandhas) other than the class of the aggregate of 
consciousness. Moreover, it cannot be related to the mental 
properties (caitasika) because the properties are not masters of 
themselves, not abodes to be resorted to or relied upon. Hence, 
the seventh sense, the I, is related only to the drsti part or the 
eighth. Comparatively speaking, this explanation given by 
Dharmapala seems to be most satisfactory. 

A question may be asked in passing: how is life to be ex¬ 
plained? — According to Sarvastivadins of Hinayana there is a 
principle pertaining neither to rupa-dharma nor to caitta-dharma 
that sustains the warmth and conscience of the body for a certain 
length of time. It is called the ‘root of life’ (Jivitam). But ac¬ 
cording to this theory, it is to be also explained by seeds. By the 
attraction of one’s past karma, seeds in the eighth consciousness 
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bring forth two results, first to produce fruits or activities, next 
to temporarily sustain the fruits in consciousness. This suste¬ 
nance of citta and rupa in continuity is then called Life, an as¬ 
sumption without any real separate entity. This pertains to the 
category of dharma not in correspondence with mind (viprayuk- 
tasamskara-dharma). 

Life then hinges on karma. To the question of who has crea¬ 
ted his karma and who reaps the fruits if there is not the ego, it 
is answered in this theory that the dharma of citta and caitasika, 
being always in continuity and propelled by forces of causes and 
auxiliary causes forms the karma with its results experienced by 
the eight branches of consciousness of a falsely created ego. And 
it is the force of karma that brought about the rotation in a cycle 
of deaths and rebirths. 

To come to the conviction that one is not someone, or to 
have one’s ego dissolved which is never an easy task means the 
loss of his identity. The person in the past, be he a sage or a 
criminal, is no longer he; and if he does not attach himself so 
much to his past karma, he may have certain peace of mind and 
live peacefully with others in society. Here lies the beauty of 
most religions; to have a new person grown out of the old one 
and to begin a new life as if of someone else. The dharma of this 
Lak^na school is no exception. But it is even more radical than 
other systems, because again not only the ego but also dharma 
itself is held as void. 
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21 

With regard to the sixth sense a few words more must be said. It 
is sometimes translated as idea, and sometimes as mind, and in 
modern Chinese, the term has been taken to denote ‘ ideology\ 
Accompanying the first five senses and also relying upon them, it 
relates itself to the five kinds of objects and thus grasps the ob¬ 
ject distinctly. It goes through direct perception, or inference, or 
error in the measurement of knowledge. When separated from 
the five senses, it comes forth individually as a single-headed idea 
in our mind. It is the obscure idea pertaining to direct perception 
in meditation. In its scattered condition, it is our ordinary mind 
in the waking state; coming into contact with every dharma it 
goes through all the three measurements of knowledge. In 
dreams it is the single-headed idea that functions; or not in 
dreams also, when many such ideas are jumbled in confusion. — 
In these two conditions no correct knowledge can come about. In 
consideration of the qualities (guna or merits) this sense depends 
upon the first five in thoroughly going through the three natures 
of being good or bad or neutral. Yet this applies only to the men¬ 
tal state of an ordinary man or the mental state with certain hin¬ 
drances (klesa), i. e. in the sasrava state. In the anasrava state 
or freedom from any hindrance, only goodness remains. 

Ordinarily this sixth sense is taken as the master of the mind 
and the seventh and eighth senses are being neglected. It 
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distinguishes itself from the rest seven by always remaining in a 
state of present activity. It is the most powerful and the most 
swift in action. All our actions of mind and speech and body are 
caused by it because it discriminates, determines and motivates 
them all. Action is karma. All the karmic forces, whether good 
or bad or neutral are issued from this source. Whatever good or 
bad is done, it is preceded by the idea. If the idea is good, then 
the action or speech can be good. So it can be said that because 
karma has no individual being of its own, it takes only this sense 
as its nature; it is the same as to say karma is idea and idea is 
mind. 

So far this refers only to the thinking mind. As to the feel¬ 
ings (the five vedanas) opinions vary. One group of ancient mas¬ 
ters held that this sense has only sorrow, joy, or indifference, 
but no pain. Another group held that the pleasure and pain both 
pertaining to the bodily senses are also acknowledged by it. In 
utmost pleasure there is no root of joy, and likewise in utmost 
pain there is no root of sorrow. Perhaps one must be able to 
make sharp distinctions between the emotional and physical feel 
ings before one can make a judgment on those two groups. 

As outlined above, this sixth sense does not depend upon 
many relative causes to come about. There are certain conditions 
under which it does not arise, for example, in the states of 
Asarnjnasamapatti and Nirodhasamapatti where all thoughts 
cease to exist and when one is in a state of perfect silence similar 
to Nirvana. These can be reached only after life-long practices. 
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Also when one is in a state of coma or falls into a profound sleep 
caused by exhaustion of physical energy, then this along with the 
first five no longer functions. Tt helps them also to rise. 

22 

Now, if we turn to the side of objects, we may perhaps gain a 
clearer understanding of this theory. All objects in the universe 
are regarded as features or appearances (laksana) of conscious¬ 
ness that brought them into shape, or in a technical term here, 
‘transformed^them. They are divided into three categories; 

First, natural objects '— These include the total laksana of 
the first five senses and of the eighth, together with the partial 
lak^na of the sixth. They are produced from their proper seeds 
in the Alayavijnana, possessed of their real nature or maintained 
themselves their own nature. Thus nature here is an equivalent 
to reality. Rupa is real rupa and cilta is real citta. Since all ob¬ 
jects are transformed by the Alayavijnana into lak^na, and since 
this Alayavijnana is formed by tathata or Real Suchness under 
certain relationships, so the laksapa is originally the real being of 
tathata without laksana. Although this being is now being delu¬ 
ded and has transformed itself into the false or apparent dharma 
of physical objects, its nature is yet real. And this nature is 
understood as appearance in itself (svalak^na) only to be ap¬ 
proached by direct perception regardless of the past or future. By itself 
it does not follow the citta dharma in being good or bad or neutral. 
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Summarized from all what has been said by ancient masters 
of this school, natural objects include 

a) sasrava seeds, 

b) physical body with all its organs, 

c) material world of five senses, and 

d) rtipa appearing in dhyana (not included here in our dis¬ 
cussion). 

And, all these objects are ‘transformed^ by the Alayavijnana or 
Root-consciousness and thus come into being . 

Second, imaginative objects — This category is in Chinese 
translation, the ‘singular-imaging objects'. 

The image is synonymous with laksana. It arises singularly 
without any productive seeds, nor has it any reality upon which 
it establishes itself. It is the perversion of drsti that comes about 
along with the sixth sense. The examples are the hair of the tur¬ 
tle or the horns of a rabbit. The rupa of the very last minute at¬ 
om (paramanu)or the rupa of the farthest distance are supposed 
to belong to this group, they do not have their own seeds in the 
mind. 

Third, substantial objects — or in Chinese, ‘objects carry¬ 
ing their own substance'. This category involves two kinds: a) 
the real which denotes objects brought forth by tbe mind (citta) 
in coming into relationship with mental principles (citta-dhar- 
ma); and b) the seeming which denotes objects brought forth by 
mind (citta) in coming into relationship with matter (rupa-dhar- 
ma). 
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What is immediately transformed by consciousness is the 
substance. Which means the seeds of all external objects in our 
mind are formed by the eighth sense. This process of formation 
is ‘ transformation \ It is immediate, all on a sudden; and by 
this all objects, or rather all images of objects come about. The 
image is the simile of the object, the appearance of lak^na. The 
material object is necient and does not produce the image of it¬ 
self, its image is only produced from and in the mind or the sixth 
sense in its drsti or seeing capacity. Thus it comes only from one 
end of a rod, so to say. 

When the seventh sense (manovijnana) relates itself to the 
drsti part of the eighth or the root-consciousness as its object, it 
carries with it the self-feature (svalaksana) of the drsti in the re¬ 
lationship. Its laksana is not produced from any special sort of 
seeds, it is arisen merely from the relating end and the related 
end, that is to say, half of it is produced from the seeds of the 
active relating drsti, and another half of it is produced from the 
passive related root-consciousness. That which relates and that 
which is related are both in the mind, and inbetween the appear¬ 
ance of the ego is formed. The ego has no being of itself; it is 
merely a seeming or illusory appearance of self produced from 
both ends of a citta dharma, just as the light produced from two 
lamps shining upon each other. 

But in the second category, the imaginative, there is also 
the non-substantial imaginative, how is this real citta dharma to 
be distinguished from that? — The non-substantial imaginative 
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does not rely upon the related substance, it is simply that which 
all on a sudden appears in the drsti of the sixth sense. The real 
substantial object arises from the substance of the related. That 
makes the difference. The substantial imaginative is also the 
seeming substantial. If the object is the image of the moon in wa¬ 
ter or any image in a mirror or images of the past in remem¬ 
brance, then though the transformation relied upon a substance , 
both the image and the substance are unreal and both depend up¬ 
on the seeds of the lak^na of the sixth sense. So both non-sub- 
stantial and substantial imaginative follow the drsti, having no 
seeds of their own. 

This seems to be fairly complicated. Yet this is still a sys¬ 
tematic and reasonable analysis of the whole process of percep¬ 
tion. What here given is only a very brief sketch in broad out¬ 
lines without going into a large bulk of details. But it may be 
asked: physical matter (rupa) is something tangible, having its 
dimensions and qualities etc. , how can it be transformed by con¬ 
sciousness and thus brought into being? 

The answer is; by transformation the eighth consciousness 
itself does not create rupa. The eighth holds in itself the seeds of 
the lak^na of rupa, and by force of causation of the ‘inner per¬ 
fuming’ , it forms the laksana of rupa, such as the five indriyas 
of the eye, the ear etc. and the five attributes of color, sound 
etc. The five senses use the transformed five indriyas as ‘ruling 
causes’(adhipatipratytya), and their five attributes as ‘objective 
causes’(alambanapratyaya). — By causes here the relative or 
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cooperating causes are meant. — If the five senses were not sup¬ 
ported by the transformations of the eighth, then there would be 
no objects of theirs. That would be the same as to say: there 
would be no existence. Here existence is not denied, but only 
the reality of existence is being denied. Alone Vijnana is. 

23 

If consciousness is the last word for the universe, how is life and 
how is matter to be explained? — This theory does not pretend 
to be able to explain the origin of life or matter. Certain spiritual 
masters in modern times advocate that there can only be grada¬ 
tions of consciousness, and the world is not to be divided into 
one spiritual and another material, maintaining that apart from 
all living beings including those of the vegetable kingdom, even 
minerals are endowed with consciousness in a latent form, as the 
molecular structure of certain precious stones or even the crystal- 
ization of water into snow flakes in beautiful symmetrical forms 
show. Moreover, there can be such wonders as materialization 
performed by some mystics. No doubt, supernatural feats as ma¬ 
terialization or levitation etc. should not be brought into discus¬ 
sion in the field of dialectical philosophy. This theory also goes 
another way distant from mysticism. On the whole, in China at 
least. Buddhism is not greatly deviated from the original teach¬ 
ings of Buddha which was factually a movement of enlightenment 
clearing off all sorts of superstitious beliefs in the ancient 
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Brahmanical world and very much agaist the performing of won¬ 
ders or miracles. This theory is greatly inclined toward intellec- 
tualism and rationalism. To explain matter knowledge (vidya) 
and ignorance (avidya) are brought into consideration. 

The world is involved in ignorance. This universal ignorance 
is divided into two kinds: the conscient or cognisant, and the 
nescient or incognisant. The eight branches of consciousness and 
the six states of mental properties are arisen from the former; 
and all material objects as mountains and rivers, all material ele¬ 
ments are arisen from the latter. Both co-operated in forming the 
inner-root of the senses. This inner root in so far as it is of mat¬ 
ter is conscient, able to reflect the object. Five senses are the 
products of this inner-root, which is one, while their respective 
physical organs are separated. Fundamentally there is one es¬ 
sence of knowledge (vidya) which is spiritual. Yet the very first 
movement of mind or consciousness is ignorance. The essence 
must be taken as a spiritual whole which in this theory is denoted 
as the real mind of tathata, but it is covered by ignorance. Cov¬ 
ering or wrapped up for a long time, this produces the essence of 
consciousness. The essence of drsti reflects rupa, and rupa de¬ 
velops into the physical organs. When the ignorance, though 
thick, has not yet formed the rupa of the four elements such as 
earth, water etc. it is called the outer crust or shell of avidya. 
The original spiritual essence in the universe is understood as the 
real, subtle and brilliant mind , but being wrapped up in the 
shell, it has become individualized, and forms the abode or 
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dwelling of ignorance. This results the formation of the five 
skandhas or aggregates and all living beings. And, one argues, if 
it were not by the force of avidya, what else could wrap up the 
spiritual mind? All the eight senses and mental properties must 
have certain place upon which they depend before they can come 
about, and the rupaprasada-indriyam is their adhipatipratyaya. 

According to the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo, there is vidya 
involved in avidya, and there cannot be evolution without involu¬ 
tion. On this point there is a great resemblance between these 
two systems. 

As this theory goes, the root can develop out senses which 
reflect the objects but incapable of relating itself to rupa. Only 
the senses, as the offspring of this development, are capable of 
coming into relationship with rupa owing to their ability of dis¬ 
crimination. 

The five senses together with the sixth are said to be the es¬ 
sence or rather the spiritual light of the eighth passing out 
through the six outlets in its radiation. If it passes through the 
eye, it can discern rupa, hence it is called eye-consciousness. 
Likewise if it passes through the ear, it can discriminate sabda, 
hence it is called the ear-consciousness. The same is the case 
with the other three up to the sixth when it takes knowledge of 
all dharma it is called the manas or mental consciousness. By 
way of illustration, it may be compared to a chamber with six 
windows in which a monkey is confined. If one calls the monkey 
through any of the windows, the monkey answers through that 
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window. This is like the perception. 

A word about Manaskara may be said. It is translated as 
‘attention^, the first of the five overall pervading mental proper¬ 
ties (pafica sarvatragah), and the dependency of feeling, think¬ 
ing, will (vedana, samjna, cetana) which is present in every per¬ 
ceptual relationship. Manaskara awakens the mind and leads it 
toward the object. It may be asked; does it in its state of seed or 
in the .state of present activity lead the mind? The answer is that 
the nature of manaskara is clear and sharp. Even in its seed state 
it alerts the mind and other mental properties to start their pres¬ 
ent activities. The simile is* many people are sleeping in a big 
dormitory, among whom there is someone insomnious by nature. 
And it happens that a thief has entered the hall. This man then 
awakened all the others to get up. The seeds of manaskara awak¬ 
en the mind when the mind is asleep, and, by its action it leads 
the mind to take action when the mind is awake. It must be pres¬ 
ent by all activities of the senses. 

24 

So far all the eight branches of consciousness briefly stated above 
pertain to the principle of mind (citta-dharma). The term mind 
is synonymous with heart in ordinary Chinese, but differently in¬ 
terpreted in different systems. Usually mind is said to be con¬ 
nected with thoughts with the physical brain as its basis, and 
heart is connected with emotions and feelings with the corporeal 
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cardis as its centre. It seems to be a proven truth as advocated by 
many spiritual masters that thoughts do not have their seat in the 
brain, they belong to another plane in the cosmos. In Buddhism 
in general thoughts are almost obliterated; in any case they occu¬ 
py no important place as in modern philosophy. According to 
this theory, mind is simply the eighth sense as it assembles all 
seeds in producing their present activities, but it includes also 
the rest seven and their present activities in forming and assemb¬ 
ling seeds by ‘perfuming^. Mind relates itself to objects and dis¬ 
criminates and contemplates ... in all, it thinks. Thus discrimi¬ 
nation and contemplation and thinking are the function of mind. 
Hence it is grouped under citta-dharma. Yet that which ever de¬ 
pends upon, in correspondence with, and pertaining to mind, 
that is the mental property (caitasika dharma). - - It must be 
noted here that correspondence means the condition of being at 
the same time, of the same dependency, of an equal relationship 
and an equal fact. 

Mental properties are numerous, generally counted fifty-one 
altogether in number® and classified under five categories, 
Sarvastivadas hold that mental properties are different from mind 
proper (citta) , but Sautrantikas maintain that they are the same. 
By this theory it is held that as the mental properties are pro¬ 
duced by the force of mind, it is reasonable to give the first place 
to the powerful mind and ascribe to it the name of pure-con- 


© See Appendix 
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sciousness, and this as mental consciousness must necessarily in¬ 
clude its properties. But ultimately in a transcendental sense, 
mind and mental properties can be said of as one or two, or nei¬ 
ther one nor two, they are just like the sun and the sunshine. 
They appear at the same time. 

25 

The whole theory comes then to a problem of seeds. Seeds are 
said to be of two kinds; those originally existent in the store-con¬ 
sciousness, and those that are newly formed. Formation comes 
about after long periods of ‘perfuming’. A distinction is here 
made between the perfumer and the perfumed. What is perfumed 
is no other than the eighth sense, and those capable of perfuming 
are the rest seven senses. With regard to this point, two ancient 
masters were not agreed. Nanda insisted that all seeds are newly 
formed. But Chandragupta held that all seeds are originally in¬ 
herent in our consciousness. The argument against Nanda is that 
there is no reason for the seeds of the highest grade of Anasrava 
nature and the seeds of neutral character — that is to say, being 
neither good nor bad — to be newly formed, and if these were 
not originally existent, from what could they be produced? The 
opposition to Chandragupta is that if only the aboriginal seeds 
were existent without any new formation, what would be the re¬ 
sults of the rest seven senses by their formation? The question 
goes further: if water is wet by nature, why does it not moisten 
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in coming into contact with any object? If that were the case, 
then fire should not burn and wind should not move etc. Finally 
a third master, Dharmapala came to the conclusion that both 
kinds of seeds are existent in the store-consciousness. And that 
was the solution of the key issue of this theory. 

This reasoning did not go any further. Obviously there is 
here the question about the origination of the already existent 
seeds, but it remains understandably unanswered. 

Next, the process of perfuming offers certain difficulty to 
our understanding, it needs further explanation. The eighth is 
being perfumed, hence passive. The first seven senses are the 
perfumers, hence active. The perfumes are goodness, evilness, 
and indifference. As tiny particles of a scent they usually re¬ 
main. But why are the rest seven senses not being perfumed? 

To be perfumed there are four conditions that must be ful¬ 
filled. First the object must be stable, that is, insistent in main¬ 
taining its own nature from the beginning to the very end, and 
hence capable of retaining the scent. The other seven senses are 
never stable, so they cannot accept any perfuming. Secondly, 
the object must be neutral or indifferent, so as to be able to 
adopt or form new habits. Just as musk and sandalwood have too 
strong a smell and are not neutral and cannot be perfumed, so 
are goodness and evilness. Thirdly, there must be receptivity on 
the part of the object. It must be free by itself and soft by na¬ 
ture. Then it can be easily perfumed, unlike the stone. All the 
mental properties are not masters by themselves and all are too 
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stubborn; and so are also the asamskrta dharmas. Fourthly, 
there must be harmony between the two. The perfumer and the 
perfumed must be present in the same place and at the same 
time, being neither separated nor combined. By this point it is 
meant that the seven senses of one person cannot perfume the 
eighth sense of another. This is also different from the doctrine 
of the Sautrantikas that the former moment of the mind perfumes 
its next moment. One may make some impression on somebody 
else, but to retain that in memory must be done by the person 
impressed. 

Taking all these four points into consideration, only the 
eighth can fulfill. But on the active side of the first seven senses, 
there are also requirements to be satisfied before they can per¬ 
fume so as to form new seeds. First, they must be inconstant, or 
to have origin and end, in other words, formation and destruc¬ 
tion. Only in this way new habits can be brought to shape. This 

i 

eliminates the asarpskrta dharma which are eternally the same 
and incapable of any action. Secondly, they must be possessed of 
power. Goodness or evil or indifference must be strong enough 
to generate movements. This excludes the eighth which is not 
powerful. Thirdly, there must be wax and wane in the action 
thus able to promote the growth of habits. As the result of 
becoming a Buddha is always fulfilled in perfect goodness with¬ 
out any increase or decrease, so it cannot perfume. Then the 
fourth requirement is the same as the fourth mentioned above, 
that is, the active and the passive must always be in harmony 
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with each other which means always in good correspondence. 
Hence the perfumer and the perfumed appear and disappear in 
simultaneity. 

26 

So far as this theory goes, it appears to be a very well organized 
and meticulously elaborated system of philosophy or rather psy¬ 
chology within the field of Mahayana Buddhism. Yet it is a dhar- 
ma and a dharma with a purpose of its own. In the final analysis 
this dharma is neither philosophy nor religion in the European 
sense. Its purpose is plainly stated in the first paragraph of the 
opening chapter of Xuan Zang’s famous Treatise, the 
Vijnaptimatrata Siddhi. It runs; 

“This treatise is now written for those people who are 
misled and who have misconceived the double voidness. It 
tends to bring them to a correct understanding by breaking 
through their double obstacles. Owing to their grasping of 
atma (ego) and dharma (religion), both obstacles arise. If 
the double voidness is realized, both the obstacles can be re¬ 
moved as a consequence. By the removal of obstacles, two 
excellent results can be achieved. By removing the obstacle 
of afflictions which perpetuates births and rebirths, one 
attains to Nirvana or final emancipation. By removing the 
obstacle of knowings which hinders correct understanding. 
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one attains to Mahabodhi or the Great Wisdom.” 

Thus it can be seen that this theory is of a pragmatic pur¬ 
pose. And volumes of words follow just for making clear this 
aim. 

If all dharma are taken together they are a hundred in num¬ 
ber, according to Vasubandhu, ninty-four sarnskrta-dharma or 
dharma with activities and six asarn skrta-dharma, or dharma 
without activity. In enumerating the hundred items, he ended 
with two terms; Pudgala-nairatmya and dharma-nairatmya. In 
Vasubandhu’s times it was perhaps not necessary to give any ex¬ 
planation to these two terms because they seemed to be too self- 
evident. Yet this led to the annotations made by later 
Vijnanavadins. 

In etymological analysis, the Vijnanavadins are not behind 
Vedantins. And the later Tantrik masters followed the same 
way. They all employed a method which was a sort of mnemonic 
device for the purpose of propagating one’s own creed without 
any regard to philological or etymological truths which, howev¬ 
er , were not entirely discarded whenever they could suit this spe¬ 
cial purpose. For example, by the word ‘pudgala^ here, it was 
analysized this way; 

pu = often or again and again 
dga = to take, to go through 

la = spheres of bangs, as these of gods, mai, and animala 
The word means ego. 
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Sattvas or individuals, being always deluded, must have 
their actions as long as they live. All actions large or small are 
summed up as karma. Owing to their past karma they go to or 
pass through diverse spheres of existence by births and rebirths 
like rotating in cycles. Yet they are not masters of themselves, 
and there is no self-will. This means pudgala-nairatmya. 

It has been naively questioned; is pudgala or ego the mind? 
If it is, then there must be eight in number. Is the ego the men¬ 
tal properties? If so, there must be fifty-one in number. Is the 
ego the matter principle? As the five inner roots are not visible 
and the five outer roots are the same as external matter, and as 
they appear and disappear without cessation, whereupon is the 

ego to be established?.In this way every item of the hundred 

dharma may be enquired into, yet nowhere can any real pudgala 
be found. 

The word dharma is explained as coming from the root dhr, 
which means ‘to hold’ or ‘uphold’ in regular trails. This is cor¬ 
rect etymological analysis. Dharma-nairatmya means dharma 
without any real essence of itself. Which is the same as to say 
that dharma is not. According to worldly truths (sarpvitisatyaip) 
all the hundred dharma are established together with their dis¬ 
tinctions, yet in transcendental truths (paramarthasatyaqi) they 
are said to be all illusory like magic images. Thus non-existence 
appears as existence, existence is non-existent. All are like airy 
nothing or flowers seen in hallucination or the moon in water or a 
drop of dew or a flash of lightning etc. Viewed in this scope the 
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world is nil or void. And together with it all the human suffer¬ 
ings and distresses are wiped out as they must also be nil or void. 

By a broad division, dharma is only of two kinds as just 
mentioned, that of action and that of non-action. As everything 
in the universe undergoes changes and nothing is everlasting, so 
the universe is considered to be one of movement or changes or 
action. In recording the results of observation of this phenome¬ 
non, ancient Chinese made their Book of Changes which is still 
widely studied. Buddhism views the same universal phenomenon 
but expresses it in a different way. Whatever is existent is seen 
as the result of certain factors or conditions combined or related 
together; and this combination or relation must mean action. All 
the principles of mind and matter are thus included therein. This 
is then the theory of‘dependent origination’ (pratityasamutpada). 
Eiesides, there is also the opposite kind of dharma of nonaction 
which comes ultimately to a Suchness. 

As everything in the universe is of dependent origination, it 
must be then devoid of any real being of itself. Only its outward 
appearance which is called lak^na can be reached by mind. 
Hence all are seemingly real, and one step further in reasoning 
comes to the conclusion that all are transformations of our 
mind. 

Next to the appearance there is the‘ name’which is applied 
to the appearance. If we say something as unnamable, it is still 
in terms of name. It is even more distant from the thing-in-it- 
self. 
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A third kind is the dharma of distinction. It comes to the 
function of mind in distinguishing objects as positive or negative, 
subject or object etc. 

A fourth kind of dharma is that of right knowledge. This is 
the knowledge involving the first three and the knowledge of 
Buddha and Bodhisattva, or the knowledge of Anasrava, ex¬ 
plained as of‘no leakage^. Leakage is the condition of affliction 
and annoyance of our ordinary mentality with all its feelings of 
sorrow or happiness etc. This is kle sa. It signifies sufferings 
but also enjo5TTients. One may suffer an enjoyment and be hap¬ 
py. Thus happiness is also leakage. 

All these four kinds are grouped under samskaradharma or 
principle of action. The fifth is the asamskrtadharma or principle 
of non-action. These five dharma and the three svabhava or self¬ 
natures are the main subjects of the Lak^na school to be deeply 
studied and finally annulled. 

Before we inquire further into the details of this theory, one 
point of some importance may be made clear first. This theory of 
Pure Consciousness including the doctrines of the ten msters be¬ 
longed to the I^k^na school, otherwise also called the Yogacara 
school in opposition to the Madhyamika school. The Yogacara 
and the Madhyamika schools were antagonistic to each other, 
their controversies will be treated at the end of the present work. 
But to understand their quarrel, one should first understand that 
Yogacara stood as a different school from Yoga in general. 

The word Yoga used in Buddhism bears a different sense 
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from what is now generally understood as Yoga in India. In Chi¬ 
nese the word remains in its transliteration. It should not be mis¬ 
understood as the system of Patanjali. As Buddhism is often rel¬ 
egated to the category of atheism which it is also entitled to, this 
Yoga does not mean the merging of oneself into or identification 
with the Divine. It is interpreted as‘accordance^ or‘conformance^ 
or ‘ correspondence % and applied to the self-nature of all dharma 
as being not contrary to and hence in correspondence with ob¬ 
jects. It is used on subjects as Dhyana, Mati etc. showing the 
conformance to practice. It is also applied to the establishment or 
non-establishment of right reasoning in mundane or supermun¬ 
dane truths, and also to spiritual fruits obtained such as Bodhi. 
If the divine virtues are in accord with each other, they are also 
called in Yoga. When a right medicine has just hit the disease 
and cured it, it is also called Yoga etc. 

Yogacara or the‘conduct of Yoga’ is not what is now known 
as Yogic exercises. Yogacarya is not the ordinary Yogi. He is a 
Buddhist master well versed in theories of diverse schools but al¬ 
so expert in Dhyana. Sarpgharak^, for example, was a Yogi but 
belonged not to the Yogacara school. The famous work of this 
school is called Yogacaryabhumi ^stra by Maitreya (actually by 
Asahga) which is lectured by Silabhadra three times over to Xuan 
Zang and thence introduced to China. Its original in Sanskrit and 
its translation in Chinese are now extant. 

It does not seem that Hatha-Yoga and Raja Yoga as inde¬ 
pendent systems were ever introduced to China. Similar practices 
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can be found in Taoism, but it is difficult to say which was influ¬ 
enced by which, and equally difficult to say they were purely 
parallel developments without knowing each other. In later times 
as Mahayana declined, Buddhist Yogacara gradually deteriora¬ 
ted. Yoga still remained and flourished in India in the Tantric 
school which is another story. 

27 


a. 


Details of the contents of this theory cannot be here fully given, 
but certain main points may be mentioned. The negation of the 
essential reality of external objects gives rise to doubts. The ar¬ 
gument deals with the definiteness of the place and time occupied 
by objects and the indefiniteness of the perceptions and their 
functions. There are four questions thrown by Sautrantikas and 
answered by Vasubandhu in his treatise of the Twenty-s lokas 
( Vimsatika vijnaptimatratasiddhih): 

1) If apart from real external dharma as the really existent 
rupa the consciousness of rupa arises without being con¬ 
ditioned by it, why is then this consciousness arisen only 
at certain places and not at all places? 

2) And, in the same manner, why is this consciousness 
arisen at a definite time and not at all times? 

3) At the same place and the same time there can be not 
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only one person but many» why should the awareness of 
the object not arisen following definitely the conscious¬ 
ness of one person? For example, someone with eye- 
trouble sees certain hairs or flies at places where there 
are none, other people with good eyes do not have such 
visions. 

4) The fourth question consists of three question all con¬ 
nected with the function: 

a) Why the illusion of hairs etc. does not have the use of 
real hairs etc. 

b) Why drinks or food taken in dreams do not have the 
use of real drinks or food, and 

c) Why the airy cities (gandharvanagara) do not have 
the use of real cities?® 

All these four points of doubt are explained off by 


® The original Sanskrit text for the English interpretation of these four questions 
is as follows; 

yadi vijfiaptiranartha niyamo de^kalayoh Santanasyaniyamasca yukta krtyakriya na 
ca kimuktam bhavati yadi vina rupadyarthena rupadi vijnaptirutpadyate na rupadyarthat 
kasmat kvacidde^ utpadyate na sarvatra tatreva ca dese kadacidutpadyate na 
sarvada taddesakaiapratis thitanam Sarvesam Santana utpada na Kevalamekasya yatha 
taimirikaam Santane Ke^dyabhaso nanyesam kasmadyattaimirikaih Ke^bhramaradi 
drsyate tena Kesadyabhaso nanyesam Kasmadyattaimirikaih Kesabhramaradi drsyate te- 
na Kesadi kriya na Kriyate na ca tadanyainia Kriyate gandharvanagarenasattvan 
nagarakriya na kriyate na ca tadanyaima Kriyate tasmadarthabhave de^kala 
yadannapanavastravis ayudhadi Svapne drsyte tcnannadi kriya na kriyate na ca tadan- 
yairna Kriyate niyamah Santananiyamah Krtyakriya ca na yujyate. 
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Vasubandhu with the comparison of dreams. In dreams objects 
are perceived at definite places and times and not at all places and 
times. Beings of the same constitution and of the same karm^ do 
see the same objects. Men may see the river as a river, but hun¬ 
gry ghosts may see it as something different from a river. Thus 
things perceived depend upon the perceiver. As to the ‘ use ’ or 
function of unrealities, there can also be, like a man may have 
emissions in dreams. 

Here we see plainly that the limit of human reasoning is 
transgressed, however convincing in Vasubandhu’s time these 
explanations might have been. It comes to the point showing 
that it is still a matter of faith, or in a slightly derogatory sense, 
a matter of superstition. Hungry ghosts and other descriptions 
of the hell as the existence of moving iron mountains or the iron 
flaming ground or the guardians of the hell and all sorts of tor¬ 
ture present a grotesque picture frightening and threatening 
enough that may serve as material for fine literature but too fan¬ 
tastic to be included in the field of philosophy. Yet we may still 
extract certain essence out of the crude mineral of ancient think¬ 
ing. 

b. 

The argument is at once stepped up by another theological ques¬ 
tion; if apart from consciousness there are no real external ob¬ 
jects as the eye and things seen by the eye, why has Buddha 
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himself talked about the twelve places as that of the eye and that 
of the form ( caksurayatanarn, rupayatanam)? 

The answer; These are transformations of the consciousness 
and not independent realities. The eye-consciousness is produced 
by its own seeds through the combination of diverse relative cau¬ 
ses, and it is by this that the lak^na or appearance of an object is 
formed. Buddha talked about the place of the eye and the place of 
the form as being based upon their seeds and their formations, 
but he has not said that apart from consciousness there could be 
such external realities. Moreover, Buddha says this for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing people to the realisation of the voidness of the 
ego, just as he teaches the existence of an inner being of man 
after death called antarabhava in order to refute the theory of ab¬ 
solute nihilism, which claims that there is nothing left after a 
man’s death. But Buddha also does not mean that these beings 
are again external realities; they are merely illusions as well. 


C. 


Then another question arises; if voidness of the ego is intimately 
accompanied by the voidness of dharma, is this theory of Pure 
Consciousness not void as it is also dharma? 

The answer; No. 

Why? 

It is not something grasped. So it is. — This means; if on 
the parts of drsti and lak^na which are transformations of 
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consciousness any real existence of dharma is grasped, it is then 
wrong. For treating this malady of grasping the non-reality as 
reality, the voidness of dharma is prescribed. It is not that what 
the correct knowledge above words realised as the nature of con¬ 
sciousness is also void. What is grasped in sarvakalpita as para- 
tamtra is non-existent, therefore void. What is realised as parini- 
spana is existent, therefore not void. (v. post) If this correct 
knowledge is also void, then there will be no more worldly 
truth. And, if there is no worldly truth, then there will be also 
no more transcendental truth. Then it comes to an absolute ni¬ 
hilism which Buddha calls an incurable disease. This nihilism 
was greatly denounced by Nagarjuna and Vasubandhu and nearly 
all Mahayanists. 

d. 

Now, another question arises: if at all places of rupa there is 
consciousness as its being, how is it that there appears the simil¬ 
itude of rupa, for example, the substantiality of matter, in its 
persistence without changes all through? 

Answer: the appearance with its persistence is due to the in¬ 
fluence of the perfuming action of names and forms in man’s 
mind formed as perpetual habits since beginningless past. It 
serves as the abode upon which the pure and impure dharma re¬ 
side. If there were no such appearance, then there would be no 
perversions or the false clinging of the senses to the unreal rupa 
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as real objects. There would be also no impure dharma or con¬ 
taminations, and hence also no pure dharma. 

Put in another way, the question is simply this: if no real 
external rupa is admitted, how can there be the appearance of a 
similitude of rupa? — The answer is: because of the false ap¬ 
pearance and false being, one must admit the existence of rupa- 
consciousness and non-rupaconsciousness. If there is no transfig¬ 
ured similitude of rupa as the cause, there will be no transfigured 
false being as its effect, because causes and effects are related in 
mentality. 


e. 


Another question-. As the external objects of senses are perceived 
through pratyaksa or direct perception, how can they be negated 
as non-existent? 

Answer; At the very moment of direct perception, the ob¬ 
ject is not understood as external. Only when the sixth sense 
comes into the field, the conviction of something external is pro¬ 
duced. And this is false. What is produced through pratyaksa is 
the part of sva-lak^na or selfappearance which is the product or 
transformation of consciousness, and that can be held as exist¬ 
ent. But any real external rupa grasped by the manas must be 
held as nonexistent. It is in the nature of sarvakalpita. 

As to this point, there are different opinions. The 
Sautrantikas admit the continual existence of the external objects 
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instant by instant (ksana) without interruption. The refutation 
is: as the manas after the five senses comes into the scene in con¬ 
tact with rupa, at that very instant the perceiving pratyk^ of the 
five senses disappeared, and therefore that can be no longer di¬ 
rect perception. The Sarvastivadas hold that rupa etc. are also 
extinguished instant by instant. Then as the manas comes to the 
field, the five senses and their objects must have disappeared 
too. How can there be then direct perception? 

Here Mahayanists made a very subtle modification by saying 
that the sixth sense also accompanies the first five at the same 
moment and has also its grasping as in its later moment. 

If it were not so, the Mahayanist argues, then by hearing a 
sound there would be no grasping of the sound. Thus by the 
sixth there is also pratyak^ in accompaning the first five. At its 
very first moment it has its grasping as at its next moment, and 
thus the distinction further arises. Then the object is held as ex¬ 
ternal. And, seen in this way, objects perceived in our daily life 
are not real objects. They are not external yet beheld as exter¬ 
nal. All is like a dream, all objects should not be grasped as real 
external objects. 

Now it is again questioned*, if in our awake state all objects 
are like those in dreams and not separated from our conscious¬ 
ness, how is it that when we are awakened from dreams we re¬ 
member what we have seen in our dreams as purely our mental 
images, while in our awake state we do not know objects seen by 
ourselves as purely creations of our consciousness? 
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The answer is; when one is in dreams, one does not know 
himself to be dreaming. Only when one is awakened one can re¬ 
member his dreams. That is the same with the objects we see in 
our awake state. Until we reach the state of true awakening 
which is Enlightenment, we cannot know ourselves to be drea¬ 
ming. So Buddha regards life and death as a long dark night. On 
this account we do not know the creations of our consciousness. 

f. 

Here poses itself another difficulty, namely, there is a phenome¬ 
non in Buddhist psychology called paracittajnanam which means 
the knowledge of the mind of other people which is sometimes a 
proven experience. If one’s mind can be related to the mind of 
another person, is it not the same as the mind grasped something 
external? 

Answer* Who says that the mind of others is not the object 
of one’s own consciousness? Only it is not admitted that the mind 
of others is the object intimately related to one’s mind. The 
function of consciousness is not like the holding of any object by 
hand, nor like the sun, moon, or fire shedding light intimately 
upon objects external to itself. It is only like a mirrow reflecting 
the image of an object. Mind reading is not that one’s mind could 
intimately take hold of the other’s mind. What the consciousness 
knows is the part of appearance transformed by itself. As it is so 
with mind reading, it is so with the connascence of rupa. 
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Again question; The theory of Pure Consciousness advo¬ 
cates that there is nothing existing outside our mind, and as 
there is the mind of others outside our own mind which can be 
known, then.? 

Answer; Does this theory hold that there is only the con¬ 
sciousness of myself? If so, how can there be the distinctions be¬ 
tween the high and the low, the sages and the common men, 
citta dharma and rupa dharma etc. ? 

It must be understood that by this Consciousness theory, it 
holds that all human beings are possessed of eight senses, six 
groups of mental properties, the division of the perceived and the 
perceiver in transformations, the twenty-four non-corresponding 
dharmas, the twofold Voidness, and the ultimate Suchness — 
tathata — revealed by it. Because all the self-nature, the corre¬ 
spondence, the divisions, the transformations etc. are not sepa¬ 
rated from consciousness, so it is called the Pure Consciousness 
theory. The existence of any real matter apart from conscious¬ 
ness is being denied. 

Now, all the doubts about this theory seem to have been 
cleared off by these questions and answers interpreted above. 
But the most powerful attack came from not different sects in 
Hinayana or other systems outside Buddhism, but from 
Mahayana itself, (v. post) 
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28 

Much has been said about the Alaya-consciousness. One question 
remains unanswered* how is it connected with the belief of trans¬ 
migration? 

We know that nearly all the ancient systems in India, with 
the exception of Carvakas perhaps, believed in different spheres 
of existence and the cycle of births and deaths. One may be born 
after death on the same plane as human beings or on another 
higher or lower plane, in a paradise or in a hell. Buddhists be¬ 
lieve a ladder of six planes from the highest, the gods, to the 
lowest of the rung, the hungry ghosts. Human beings occupy 
the second rank, next to the gods. But even a god is subject to 
transmigration. He must descend to the human plane after his 
merits being exhausted in the paradise, and work for his own 
salvation in becoming a Buddha. It seems that man alone is privi¬ 
leged to Buddhahood. If one has not yet attained Buddhahood, 
then his births and deaths in a cycle would eternally rolling on 
within the six spheres. That a human being should ever be born 
as an animal is the most fantastic absurdity of the human mind. 
Any student of Darwin’s theory of evolution would laugh at it . 
It seems to be no other than a relic of the primitive belief in met¬ 
amorphosis, a natural phenomenon beheld but not understood by 
the primitive man, such as a caterpillar turning into a butterbly. 
But even the comparatively more enlightened Mahayanists hold 
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transmigration as truth. 

The Alaya-consciousness contains all the seeds of one’s good 
or evil dharma so that they are not dispersed or lost, upholds the 
rupa-indriya and the physical body so that they are not corrupted. 
Thus it forms one’s karma and conjoins his lives in continuation. 
It constitutes the being which is believed to be still living after a 
man’s death before another birth. It is called antarabhava. This 
has heen a point of argument among the different sects mentioned 
before. This is the fruition of a living being, the psychological 
seeds produce their activities in the embryo. 

After a man’s death, it is said, his antarabhava wanders 
about in the cosmos seeking for a resting abode like a traveller 
looking for an inn. This seems to be very much like the vital be¬ 
ing of the Hindu belief or the soul of the West. If it chances to 
see — because owing to its past karma it has the visionary pow¬ 
er, — the sexual intercourse of a male and a female, it is at once 
attracted to the couple and becomes attached. If it is a male be¬ 
ing, it is attached to the mother, and if female, to the father. 
Being jealous of the couple, it identifies itself with its beloved 
and enters the womb like iron attracted by magnet. This is the 
process of a normal conception and the first stage of the forma¬ 
tion of an embryo. The male and female sex cells may unite, but 
when the antarabhava is not present, no new embryo can be 
formed. It leaves the body last when a man dies, and enters the 
womb first when a man is to be born. What and how the future 
man will be is then largely determined by the karma of the good 
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or bad deeds of his past life or lives, transformed into karmic 
seeds stored in the Alaya-consciousness. 

As a theory of rebirth this sounds almost scientific. Yet so 
deep-rooted and so widely spread in the Indian tradition as it is, 
it met the most strong opposition in China. Ancient Chinese peo¬ 
ple were devoted to their parents and nearly worshipped them as 
gods. Filial piety was considered as a basis of all high virtue.s. 
The attachment of the antarabhava to the father or mother was 
regarded as the most repugnant heresy to be repulsed. This be¬ 
lief greatly influenced or handicapped the spread of Buddhism in 
general. There is a great discrepancy in social and ethical conven¬ 
tions between these two peoples indeed. 

29 

In the light of this theory something more about conversion may 
be said. A principle formed within one’s being with no outward 
expression is called Avijnapti-rupa. It is the latent karmic cause 
that gives rise to results of happiness or distress. By itself it is 
not any substance, yet it is produced from the four great ele¬ 
ments that conserve the substance of the body, so it is still called 
rupa as the teaching of Sarvastivadas goes. 

This is a special phenomenon that deserves some attention 
because it has something to do with what we call spiritual train¬ 
ing in education. By initiation the novice goes through certain 
ceremonies in accepting the code of conduct, Sila or Vinaya, by 
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answering questions of his guru, by making certain gestures and 
postures as bowing before the Buddha image and repeated saluta¬ 
tions to his guru and other participants, and by reciting certain 
precepts etc. Thus through the karma of the body, of the 
speech, and of the mind a special formation comes about in the 
person of the novice which is supposed to be a new sheath of 
Sila. It has no external form, yet it has the power of stopping 
the man from doing evil ever afterwards. As if by magic or any 
hypnotic force he is led to observe the rules and shielded from 
commiting crimes. This is the Avijnapit-rupa. 

According to Sautrantikas this formation has no mentation, 
so it does not pertain to citta, and as it has no substance, it does 
not pertain to rupa dharma either. Being neither of these it is yet 
a principle that is formed within the body. 

The Abhidharma Ko sa states that the Avijnapti has the kar¬ 
ma or rupa as its nature just as Vijnapti or patent karma. Be¬ 
cause it does not express itself in order to be made known to oth¬ 
ers it is called Avijnapti or nonexpressive. 

According to the explanation given by this lak^na school it 
is a function of the seeds of mentation in the Alaya-conscious- 
ness, so it is still a citta dharma. It is of two kinds- good ones 
and bad ones. The good Avijnapti has the merit of stopping one 
from doing evil and of conducing to happiness, but the bad one 
has effects just in the reverse. By accepting the Sila, the power 
of mentation of the sixth sense creates new seeds in the eighth 
sense of the person, seeds of mental properties which have the 
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merit of checking the person from breaking the rules. Hence it is 
regarded as a‘body’of Sila. 

This seems to be what we call the shaping of a new charac¬ 
ter. Surely it cannot be done in a day or on one occasion as any 
initiation. A new habit cannot be formed in a short time. A guru 
worth the name must necessarily infuse something new into the 
consciousness of a disciple. If he has great spiritual power, his 
impression made on the disciple can be permanent and his 
influence everlasting. The sowing of new seeds into the field of 
consciousness is the best explanation. 

30 

As seen from above, a distinction is always made between rela¬ 
tive or worldly truth (samvrtisatyarn) and transcendental truth 
or true reality (paramarthasatyarn). The latter is often referred 
to as being above words or speech beyond the thinking mind. 
Unfortunately this has been often used by mystics and others as 
a last resort for all illogical reasoning, a sort of deus ex machina 
that saves the situation of defeat or embarrassment in debates. In 
this theory, however, Buddhist nyaya is everywhere employed to 
demonstrate its propositions that made it most appealing to high 
intellectuals who have not any deep faith in the religion. In Kui 
Ji’s Commentary each of the two categories is said to be fourfold. 

Satyam is truth. In fact, there are truths and truths. The 
most famous ones are those proclaimed by Gautama Buddha such 
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as the Four Noble Truths — Duhkharn, Samudayah, Nirodhah, 
and Margah. These have always been exalted and never contra¬ 
dicted because they are statements of real universal phenomena. 
In the field of philosophy the distinction of these two categories 
has to be made for the sake of clear thinking. The word samrti 
has been well interpreted by Kui Ji, in fact by his master, as 
‘covering’, ‘appearing’, ‘destructible’ and ‘flowing along with 
worldly currents’ etc. all correct. The term samvrtisatyarn is ex¬ 
plained simply as ‘worldly truth’ or ‘truth of the laity’ — It is 
marked here as (I). 

I. 1. The worldly truth of names without reality — All names 
of things are arbitrarily given by man. From the view¬ 
point of designation they are truths, as a jar is called a 
jar, a basin is called a basin etc. These are concrete ob¬ 
jects. There are abstract objects also given names. Both 
kinds are included in this category of worldly truth. 

2. The worldly truth established following each and every 
fact — According to a certain fact, the dharma of that 
fact is established, such as skandha or aggregates, dhatu 
or spheres etc. 

3. The worldly truth established following hypotheses prov¬ 
en — For example: duhkharn or distress, samudaya or 
collection etc. are universally acknowledged, experienced 
and proven. 

4. The worldly truth of unreal and unestablished names 
This refers to the theory of twofold voidness as being the 
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true nature of the world. This truthfulness is merely in¬ 
wardly realized but inexpressible outwardly in speech. It 
relies yet upon the unreal names given. 

As to the transcendental truth, it is also divided into four 
kinds. It is marked here as (II). 

II. 1. The truth of the manifestation of being and its becoming. 

Like skandhas or dhatus, it is possessed of real being and 
nature surpassing the worldly, hence transcendental, and 
named according to different facts. It is said of as mani¬ 
fest. 

2. The truth of the differentiation of cause and effect. — 
This refers to duhkha, samudaya etc. In knowledge, in 
the removal of ignorance, in practices and in realization 
causes and effects are evident and play a great part, sur¬ 
passing even those of normal rationalization, hence they 
are called transcendental. 

3. The truth of reality manifested by relying upon theory. 
— This refers to the theory of two fold voidness which is 
realized by surpassing conventional ideas. The voidness is 
being relied upon and the reality is manifested as a conse¬ 
quence. It is transcendental. 

4. The truth of reality with its names obliterated — This re¬ 
fers to the one real Suchness (tathata) which is above 
words that characterizes it as transcendental, and also 
above all conventional truths that makes it again tran¬ 
scendental. 
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As this theory holds, all worldly or conventional truths (I. 
1) are without reality as they are established merely following 
empty names, which nonetheless cannot be obliterated. The one 
above (II. 4) is not established in names and words, therefore it 
cannot be regarded as conventional; it is alone real in transcend¬ 
ence. All the rest (I. 2, 3, 4; II. 1,2,3.) are at once conven¬ 
tional and transcendental. Now, we can only conclude that all in 
all it is a matter of relativity. The true truth cannot by itself be 
true. It awaits the conventional as its conterpart to appear true. 
The conventional truth also awaits the true truth as its opposite 
to be true. Thus both are relative. 

Such a classification has always been highly appreciated by 
the intellectuals among Buddhists. And it seems that this de¬ 
tailed analysis has not been found in any other ancient system. 

31 

The foregoing has some connection with another question of cer¬ 
tain importance: Are the eight senses of the same nature (or self¬ 
nature, svabhava)? — The answer is: yes and no. Their nature 
cannot be definitely said of as one because : 

a) the relationships upon which their functions depend and 
their corresponding results are different, and 

b) the perfumers and the perfumed — the first seven and 
the eighth — cannot be one and the same. 

Yet all these eight branches cannot be said as of different 
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self-nature, because all are like waves in the ocean of conscious¬ 
ness, and waves are not different from water. If all the eight are 
different in their self-nature, then they could not all come under 
causal relationship and would be like magical illusion without any 
definite nature. 

The differentiation depends upon worldly truth and not upon 
the real transcendental truth, because in the latter words and 
names and thinking are no longer existent? This is I. 2 in con¬ 
trast to II. 4 above. In it both subjectivity and objectivity are ob¬ 
literated. 

Of all only consciousness is. All are false appearances inclu¬ 
ding both the ego and dharma because there is no essential reality 
of both, and both are said to be void. But utter voidness cannot 
be. By the voidness which should be without anything, there is 
still the false appearance. This comes again to the point that 
both worldly and transcendental truths must be co-existent and 
related to each other, i. e. without this one the other one cannot 
be. It is therefore also a middle path between and beyond exist¬ 
ence and nonexistence, a doctrine of the Middle Path of the Pure 
Consciousness theory. 

32 

The unreality of names needs further elucidation. 

Here a distinction is always made between svalak^na or 
self-feature and samanyalaksana or common feature, in other 
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words, between the specific or particular and the general. 
Laksana means feature or appearance, means also nature or char¬ 
acteristic. Names and words make up the speech (vagvikalpa). 
It is not that apart from the appearance formed in the mind there 
is any other object held to be real; the unreal knowledge and de¬ 
nominations are not objects themselves. As the being and its 
lak^na of the dharma grasped by mind are beyond the reach of 
words and unapproachable by unreal knowledge in forming and 
causal relationship, so they are said bo be real. They are known 
through pratyaksa or direct perception, being above words and 
discriminative knowledge. What revolves around the samanya- 
lak^na is the unreal knowledge in forms of designations and de¬ 
nominations. For example, fire has its heat, water has its liquid¬ 
ity, and matter has its substantiality as its svalak^na. These can 
be proved and known, yet they cannot be achieved by words. 
The sixth sense arises after the function of the first five senses, 
and by its knowledge words or speech come about. Speech or 
words are related to the samanyalak^na of these things. 

If, as the argument goes, words are related to the self-fea¬ 
ture of any object, then by saying fire, the mouth must be burn¬ 
ed, or by saying John everything about the person John must be 
known. John the person is an aggregate of diverse dharmas or el¬ 
ements which is his svalaksana. In calling him John, only the 
per.son is known, not all the elements of the person are known. 
So words are said to revolve around the samanyalaksana. And, 
samanyalak^na cannot be obtained by words at all. 
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On the whole it is a process of bi-partition or elimination. 
By saying color of any object, it is the appearance that is denoted 
to the exclusion of any other quality such as its dimension, its 
weight etc. It is then the particular in the general. And by na¬ 
ming a color, say red, it is again a general feature, while red 
flowers, red fruits, red paints are the particulars. The generals 
are the common feature, and the particulars are the self-nature. 
If an object is composed of numberless atoms, the object is taken 
to be the common feature while the atoms are its self-feature. In 
this way bi parted, it comes to the point of unnamable as the sv- 
alak^na and the limit of the namable as the samanyalak^pa. All 
the unreal knowledge and designations and denominations can 
reach the samanyalaksana but no further. 

It may be questioned that why by saying fire water is not 
understood as the self-feature of water is equally unobtainable? 
— It is not so. The distinctions of all designations and denomi¬ 
nations are made since ancient times through human habits or 
conventions in general. This can not be considered to be on a par 
with the present case. For example, the perception of a red color 
and understood as red is the knowledge arisen through inference 
(anumanatn). Through direct perception the consciousness of 
the eye relates itself to the color, yet it does not understand it as 
such a colour. Only the manas or the sixth sense understands it 
as red when it comes into relationship with the general feature of 
colors but not attaching itself to this particular color. It is not 
the name red nor the knowledge of redness that is or exactly 
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corresponds to the red object. To the exclusion of other colors as 
blue, green etc. it is then red. It is another matter. 

And yet apart from the names and unreal knowledge there is 
also no other contrivance for establishing a svalak^na upon 
which they could depend. Knowledge is unreal in the sense that 
it is only similar to svalak^na. That is only so far it can go. In 
causal relationship it cannot be the intimate one, and even in an 
intimate relationship it cannot take hold of the svabhava or self¬ 
nature. On seeing a color as red, for instance, it is not the 
svabhava of the red color that is obtained. Even if it can be ob¬ 
tained, it is not understood as such. The names and unreal 
knowledge reach only a similitude and do not depend upon the 
svabhava. It can only be said that svalak^na is that upon which 
the unreal knowledge depends. 

Yet the names and unreal knowledge must depend upon vo¬ 
cal sounds in coming to be. It is the origination of speech. Where 
the sound of speech does not reach, these do not come about. 
Sound is apprehended by the auditory faculty, it has no meaning 
by itself. It is through the combination of names, phrases, sen¬ 
tences all related to by the manas that meaning arises and in rela¬ 
tionship with which understanding grows. That which designates 
and that which is designated are not the svalaksaija. Moreover, 
there is no separate being of samanyalak^na or common feature, 
because it is unreal. As a consequence this unreal dharma as 
speech does not depend on any real fact. It revolves only around 
a similitude of fact. A simile is something added to or 
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superimposed upon. To the svalaWna, samanyalaksana is add¬ 
ed. A general characteristic is covering many individual charac¬ 
teristics, so it is something superimposed. In this case it is the 
sound revolving around the superimposed simile. Therefore it 
cannot be said that the unreal must necessarily depend upon the 
real to be established. (This can also answer the question posed 
in 27 d above. ) 

According to this theory everything in the universe resolved 
into transformations of consciousness, and both the ego and 
dharma are said to be unreal, only simile. Both have no being, 
both are only names. In the sloka of Nagarjuna quoted above 
(15b), the next half runs: 

‘ It is also the unreal name. — 

This is the meaning of the Middle Path. ’ 


33 

A very important epistemological topic much discussed among 
Mahayanists especially among Vijnanavadins is the three charac¬ 
teristics of perception. From the idealistic point of view these 
characteristics constitute the worldnature. This nature denotes 
the svabhava which is interpreted also as svalak^na of our exist¬ 
ence, equalising nature with characteristic. These three are: 

a) parikalpita — lit. ‘ the nature of overall discrimination 
and speculation in the grasping of objects. * ‘ Grasping ^ here 
means perception, implies attachment. 
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b) paratamtra — lit. ‘ the nature of depending upon others 
in its origination’. 

c) parinispanna — lit. ‘the nature of all around perfect and 
accomplished reality’. 

About the first there are different interpretations. Accord¬ 
ing to Sthiramati, the mind is capable of grasping with 
attachment. The first five and the eighth senses grasp only dhar- 
ma, the seventh-grasps the ego, and the sixth grasps both. But 
according to Dharmapala, there are two masters of parikalpita, 
namely, the sixth and the seventh senses grasping dharma and 
ego respectively. By the grasping of both, distinctions and spec¬ 
ulations are made over all. The first five senses and the eighth, 
not being accompanied by intelligence (mati), do not have such 
grasping. They are also too weak, different from the powerful 
manas capable of attachment to dharma and therefore able to per¬ 
fume and form habits or seeds of good and evil. As long as the 
mind does not realize reality, all the false discriminations and 
speculations arise, owing to the habits of falsity formed since be¬ 
ginningless past. And the one self realization is divided into the 
perceived (lak^na) and the perceiver (drsti), called the grasped 
and the grasper. These two are only factually true but not rea¬ 
sonably true. This phenomenon is that of parikalpita, and its 
forms are innumerable. 

The second characteristic refers to the objects grasped. The 
word‘others’in the term‘depending upon others in its origina¬ 
tion ’ means causal relationships. This is again differently 
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interpreted by two teachers and their followers, formed into two 
groups. 

The first group holds that mind and its properties, owing to 
the perfuming of falsity, appear to be separated into two divi¬ 
sions in perception, the drsti and the lak^na the grasper and the 
grasped, though fundamentally there is only one thing, i. e. 
self-realization. These two parts are factually true but not really 
true according to proper reasoning. This phenomenon is the 
‘overall discrimination and speculation in grasping^. 

The abode upon which these two divisions depend which in¬ 
cludes the being and acts of consciousness is formed by causal re¬ 
lationships. This characteristic is called paratamtra because it is 
produced by the seeds of false discriminations in causal relation¬ 
ship. 

How is it known to be so? — It is known through Aryavada 
or what the sages taught. It is stated that the false discrimina¬ 
tions are dependent upon others in nature, and the grasping and 
the grasped are overall discriminative. 

The next group holds that mind and its properties and the 
two parts transformed through the influence of perfuming are al¬ 
so of the nature of paratamtra, because they are produced by 
causal relationships. But, speculating about the fixity in a four¬ 
fold formula on the basis of these two parts with regard to exist¬ 
ence or non-existence, sameness or difference, oneness or multi¬ 
plicity, accompaniment or unaccompaniment etc. that is then 
parikalpita. — The fourfold formula is: 
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1) it is. 

2) it is not, 

3) it is at once is and is not, 

4) it is neither is nor is not. 

It is also known through Aryavada. What the sages taught 
about measurement of knowledge, about the division into two 
parts etc. all belong to paratarntra. And the first four dharmas 
among the five taught by the laksana school are also included in 
this category. 

The second group also argues: if it be held that there is only 
self-realization that is in the nature of paratarptra and the laki^pa 
part is not, then the two parts transformed in the Anasrava men¬ 
tal state of Buddha must also be in the nature of parikalpita. If 
this is admitted, then the divine knowledge could not have arisen 
therefrom, because coming into relationship with parikalpita is 
not the way to truth. If this is not admitted, then it should be 
known that the Sasrava mental state has also the two parts as 
well. Again, if the two parts in Sasrava mental state are of the 
nature of parikalpita, then they must be like the horns of a rabbit 
or the hair of a turtle, non-existent, not being the object of caus¬ 
al relationship, because parikalpita as a characteristic has no be¬ 
ing of itself. And again, the two parts grasped cannot form any 
seeds, because they are non-existent, like the son of a sterile 
woman, and the continuing consciousness produced must also be 
devoid of these two parts. Moreover, all the habits are included 
in the part of lak^na, and since that is nonexistent, how can 
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there be any causal relationship formed by it? Furthermore, 
whatever is produced through causal relationship is not separated 
from consciousness. If the inner two parts of lak^na and drsti 
produced from causal relationship are not of the nature of para- 
tamtra, then the being upon which these two depend must also 
be so, because there is no other cause. Hence a syllogistic 
formula of inference can be established thus: 

The two parts produced through causal relationship are of 
the nature of paratamtra: because they are produced from the 
seeds of causal relationship, like the part of self-realization. 
And, if there is only the part of self-realization, then how can 
the seeds be related to, and how can it lead to the realization of 
self-realization? How can the correct and incorrect measurements 
of knowledge be self-related in one mind? — Now, if the drsti 
part is admitted, then there can be no such difficulties. 

Therefore, according to right reasoning, all the mind and 
mental properties, the parts of lak^na and drsti, either in 
Sasrava or in Anasrava mental state are paratarptra in nature as 
they are all produced from diverse relative causes. 

As to the third universal nature, parinispanna or‘all around 
perfect and accomplished reality N it is no other than the truth 
revealed by the twofold voidness which is fully and perfectly es¬ 
tablished as the reality of all dharma. 

It is real, meaning not vain. It has no perversion in its be¬ 
ing. — This refers to the voidness and eternity etc. held by the 
socalled heretics and Hinayanists. The terms are the same, yet 
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their interpretations are different and hence they are regarded as 
perversions by the Vijnanavadins. — It is ubiquitous or all per¬ 
vading , and constant and eternal which means it is accomplished. 

This is no other than the Real Suchness (tathata). 

These several attributes do exclude certain things such as 
svalak^na which cannot be all pervading, and also samanyalaks 
ana such as transience, voidness and egolessness, which might be 
all pervading yet without any self-being. Self-being with its ef¬ 
fectuation of the Real Suchness is always talked about as one. 

In the characteristic of paratarntra a distinction is made be¬ 
tween the pure and impure. All dharma produced through causal 
relationship are discriminative and so called impure. The pure 
paratarntra is included in the category of parinispanna, because it 
is also devoid of perversion, not contaminated in its being, and 
especially because it is thoroughgoing in its effectuation which is 
also all pervading as all Anasrava dharma broken off from every 
contamination. Therefore it is regarded as perfect and accom¬ 
plished as well. This truth of parinispanna, being on that part of 
paratarntra, is permanently devoid of the nature of parikalpita, 
without any grasping or speculation. It is then the nature of the 
Real Suchness as manifested by the twofold voidness. 

34 


As just mentioned, parinispanna rests on or constitutes a part of 
paratarntra. This must be understood as both are not separated 
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from each other and yet not combined together. If they were 
combined together, then the Real Suchness would also have its 
destruction, or else paratamtra would have no origination. It is 
that on the very characteristic of paratarntra there is the Real 
Suchness that both are not separated. As one is on the other, no 
separation can be talked of. Yet they are not one. 

Here is a fairly subtle point to be noticed. Tathata in Chi¬ 
nese is literally translated as‘the real as-if^. This‘real-as-if’indi¬ 
cates the nature of voidness, but it is not the void itself. Void is 
the condition revealed by the ‘ as-if ’, or the reason for the ‘ as- 
if^ It is then the very Real Suchness, distinct from the appear¬ 
ance of being and non-being or existence and non-existence. As it 
is said to be void, it is of course dinstinct from the appearance of 
being, yet it is not distinct from the appearance of the void. It 
must be realised as transcending both. 

In the same way, the characteristic of parinispanna is neither 
different from nor identical with the characteristic of paratamtra. 
If both were entirely different, then Real Suchness could not be 
their common feature; and if completely identical, then Real 
Suchness would also be transient as parataiptra. Also both 
would be subject to purity and to impurity, and the effectuation 
of rootknowledge (a priori) and acquired knowledge (a posterio¬ 
ri) would not be distinct from each other. 

An example may be given to illustrate such a condition of 
being identical yet not being one, as for instance impermanence. 
If the nature of impermanence were entirely different from the 
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nature of our ordinary actions, then our actions should be perma¬ 
nent, and the difference would be just like a blue color is differ¬ 
ent from yellow or any other color. If both were entirely identi¬ 
cal, then impermanence could not be the common feature just as 
the common feature of all colors cannot be of one color. The 
general is not identical with the particular or specific. 

This shows that parinispanna is neither identical with nor 
different from paratarntra. Dharma and the nature of dharma 
should also be so understood in right reasoning. Paratarntra is 
taken as the dharma and ‘as-if ^ as its nature. 

The same it is with parikalpita. As said by Vasubandhu, 
manas is of the nature of speculation and discrimination overall. 
Paratarntra is the nature of the objects related to or grasped by 
it, thus capable of bringing about overall speculation and dis¬ 
crimination, hence also can be called parikalpita. But according 
to Abhava, another master of the Laksana school, identity is in 
the sense of not capable of being different; it is present with pa- 
rataintra but absent from parikalpita. Existence in respect of ex¬ 
istence can be said of as being identical or different, but in re¬ 
spect of non-existence, what can there be to be identified or dif¬ 
ferentiated? Moreover, existence and non-existence cannot be 
one; paratarntra is impure while parinispanna is pure, that shows 
the difference. Hence these three universal characteristics are 
neither identical with nor different from each other. According to 
another explanation, paratarntra serves as the resting place for distin- 
guishment on ego, rupa etc. , so it is also called parikalpita. This is 
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slightly different from the idea of Vasubandhu, but comes to the 
same conclusion. 

Much has been discussed on this subject in the commentar¬ 
ies. All in all, it comes to a matter of relativity, viz. without the 
one there cannot be the other, and vice versa. If, for example, 
there is no samvrti-satyam there can be no paramartha-satyam, 
as stated above. 

Finally, a last word may be said: it is a matter of realiza¬ 
tion. If one has not realized the voidness of parikalpita, one can¬ 
not readily understand the nature of paratarptra. Or, one should 
have realized parinispanna through the awareness of the void¬ 
ness. Said in another way, it is through the root-knowledge of 
non-discrimination that the Real Suchness can be realized. Which 
is the same as to say parinispanna can thus be made clear to one¬ 
self. Then the knowledge of the paratamtra nature of everything 
in the universe arises, and one regards everything as an illusion 
(maya), as a mirage, as dreams, as images in a mirror, as shad¬ 
ows of light, as echoes, as the moon reflected in water etc. — all 
transformations of the mind, all seemingly or falsely existent but 
really non-existent. And consequently, the ego or oneself and 
other selves and dharma of existence and non-existence, identity 
and difference, accompaniment and unaccompaniment etc. all 
wrongly grasped as real by laymen would be like airy-flowers 
without reality and also void of self-nature, and all are regarded 
as vain speculations and discriminations. Ultimately this induces 
to enlightenment. 
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35 

Immediately following these three universal characteristics there 
are established another three universal characteristics in negation 
or nullity. At first sight this seems to be absurd, because what 
can be distinguished or categorized if it is null? Yet this is nega¬ 
tion based upon position. Even in the philosophy of Vaisesikas, 
‘nothing’ (abhava) is stated as of four kinds; the nullity of 
something that is not yet produced (pragabhava), that of mutu¬ 
ality or interrelationship, i. e. ‘ if A is, then B cannot be’ 
(itaretarabhava or anyonyabhava), and the ultimate nothingness 
(atyantabhava). All these four are established in relation to the 
positives. Now, by this theory of Pure Consciousness, the three 
negatives are posited as elucidation of the three positive charac¬ 
teristics. 

As it is well known Buddha preached his dharma to all the 
classes in ancient India, to people of all grades of intelligence in 
society. This doctrine was meant for the novices or the laymen. 
The negation is also relative. First, in correspondence with 
parikalpita, as ordinary people are firmly attached to it, the ne¬ 
gation of all phenomena is preached. Next, in correspondence 
with paratamtra, as everything in the world is a conglomeration 
of numerous diverse factors in relationship, the negation of natu¬ 
ral origination is stated. Thirdly, in place of parinispanna which 
is completely devoid of parikalpita, the negation of even the most 
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sublime truth is emphasized. This is the nullity of paramartha. 
It is likened to the empty space which pervades all material ob¬ 
jects, yet revealed by the absence of all material objects. Even 
the second characteristic, not being the most sublime truth, can 
be referred to this kind of negation, because it is-d^oid of the 
first. In any case, it is not that the most sublime truth is noth¬ 
ing, it is that the most sublime truth is that of nullity or noth¬ 
ingness. 

Paramartha is of four kinds; the worldly, the philosophical, 
the realised truth of the twofold voidness, and the sublime of the 
sublime truth. The last is the one reality, or the essence of pure 
consciousness, or in one word, the Real Suchness. 

This is then the most transcendental truth which, however, 
can bring forth tremenduous untoward effects if misunderstood. 

36 

It must always be noted that Buddhist Dharma is not like modern 
philosophy, although it contains all sorts of theories. In terms of 
Yoga, it is the way of knowledge or Jnanayoga,an intellectual 
approach to that final goal of Nirvana. The worship of Bodhi- 
sattvas, especially the worship of Avalokite svara, has also its 
place in Mahayana which is to be relegated to Bhaktiyoga, but it 
is not much discussed. The states of Bodhisattvas are ten in an 
ascending scale, which though well discussed in the Treatise, 
need not be brought into consideration for our present purpose. 
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The five stages of practice based upon this theory from initiation 
to enlightenment and all the landmarks along the way also need 
not be treated here. The grouping of people born with genetical 
tendencies towards Mahayana beliefs* important though in India 
with respect to its caste system* is not of much value to us in our 
mordern world. Nevertheless* there are several points in this 
very elaborate* concise and compact system that should not be 
neglected. 

F'irst, there is the discussion on meditation. Meditation is 
said to be of three kinds: 

a) that of remaining in a comfortable state of pure dharma 
without any relaxation* 

b) that of conducting to the development of diverse super¬ 
natural powers, and 

c) that of accomplishing things for the benefit of all beings. 
All these are said to be done in the state of Samadhi which can be 
reached after years and years of practice. One must hava a strong 
will in his energetic effort, and have the right mental and physi¬ 
cal force that enable him to follow the grand path* and especially 
the wisdom that would lead him to his fulfillment. 

Next* tathata of Suchness or the ‘real as-if’ is another im¬ 
portant topic brought into discussion. It is divided into ten 
kinds; 

1) The overall tathata — It is covering all* ‘going every¬ 
where’ * the truth revealed by the twofold voidness. 

2) The most excellent tathata — Atop of all dharma it is of 
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innumerable merits. 

3) The excellent outflowing tathata — ‘Outflow^ refers to 
the spread of these doctrines. 

4) The tathata without commitment — It is not involved or 
committed to ego or t6 dharma. 

5) The tathata without differentiation — It is a state of 
equanimity regarding nirvana and life-and-death as one. 

6) The tathata above purity and impurity — Its nature is 
radically pure; it is not becoming pure after defilement. 

7) The tathata without discrimination of dharma — As 
teachings and descriptions of tathata may vary among 
different systems» it is fundamently the same, 

8) The tathata without wax and wane — If any contamina¬ 
tion is removed or if any perfect purity is attained» it is 
neither increased nor decreased. 

9) The tathata on which free knowledge depends-If it real¬ 
ized , then the liberal comprehension of whatever dharma 
without any obstruction can be obtained. 

10) The tathata upon which all free actions depend - If it is 
realized, then all supernatural and godly actions can be 
achieved. 

Suchness being one, is yet in this way divided into ten dif¬ 
ferent kinds by distinguishing its merits; If any remark is here 
permitted, one may say that it is typically Indian mentality 
formed under the influence since Vedic times of sacrificial rites 
the performance of which affords great care in details. The 
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meticulous niceties are remarkable. 

37 

By such an analysis deep into the perception of man we learn that 
the one consciousness may be divided into eight branches or parts 
as its results. There is nothing specially profound in this theory 
that baffles our understanding as it rests entirely on the doctrine 
of pratityasamutpada. We may suppose that there is such a fun¬ 
damental principle of the universe as fire, sung at the very first 
verse of the ^-Veda. Now, by lighting a match-stick fire may 
be produced if all the conditions or factors of causal relationship 
are present. It is as simple as that. Yet this theory has its own 
purpose, viz. the removal of the double veiling of one’s firm at¬ 
tachment to his ego and to dharma. The brilliancy of the sun ap¬ 
pears after the dispersion of the obnubilation of clouds. After the 
removal of veiling, the Great Wisdom can then shine forth in its 
full glory. The way to becoming a Buddha would be straight and 
smooth. Wisdom must be distinguished from consciousness, yet 
it relies solely on consciousness. In the Anasrava state, one’s 
consciousness is weak while his wisdom is strong; in the Sasrava 
state, the opposite is the case. As a logical consequence it is nec¬ 
essary to convert and transform the consciousness as a whole into 
wisdom in order to be enlightened. Wisdom is knowledge, but it 
is supposed to have no veiling effect. This is called Mahabodhi. 
It is fourfold. 
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Common people are of different types. The one general dis¬ 
tinction made here is whether or not one is born with Anasrava 
seeds in his Alaya-consciousness, whether or not he has in his 
nature the inclination (a priori) towards becoming an Arhat or 
Buddha. This point was endlessly discussed as a great problem 
because in ancient India the caste system prevailed. This tradi¬ 
tion seems to be too deep-rooted to defy any abolition, sudden or 
gradual. Rama, the hero of the race, had to decapitate a Sudra 
saint doing tapasya, because he felt himself abashed at the sight 
of such a person of the lowest caste performing certain acts privi¬ 
leged only hy Brahmans. In this respect, however, Buddhism 
seems to be more benign and benevolent in so far as it permits 
everyone to enter the Samgha without any caste-distinction. This 
implies that the nature of man is held to be informed by seeds of 
good dharma and everyone could be enlightened. Yet this became 
also a point of vulnerability on Buddhism exposed to attack by 
other systems. 

As the seeds of the Great Wisdom are also existent in one’s 
Alaya-consciousness, the right thing to do is to carefully nurture 
them for their growth. So long as they are covered by the thick 
coating of ignorance of the double veiling, they cannot properly 
grow and develop. Now, by the force of divine Truth, that veil 
can be cut open, and if rent asunder, Mahabodhi would appear, 
grow and flourish splendidly in all eternity. 

The first description of Mahabodhi is Adar sajnanam — the 
wisdom like a great round mirror. This is merely a metaphorical 
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way of expression. This fourfold nature can not be classified into 
kinds or categories. They are separately treated only in respect 
of their corresponding mental states. — The wisdom is the mir¬ 
ror itself. It is devoid of ‘me^ or ‘mine^, of the grasper and the 
grasped, of the subject and object. Being free from all 
defilements, it is pure both in its essence and its outward expres¬ 
sion. As it contains and upholds seeds of all virtues to the fullest 
extent, so it is said to be ‘round’. And as it is capable of produ¬ 
cing forms and images of all objects created by mind irrespective 
of time and space, it is compared to a great round mirror reflec¬ 
ting all images. It is the result of transformation of the eighth 
consciousness of the Sasrava state into that of Anasrava state. 

The second is Samatajnanarp — the wisdom of equality. All 
dharma and oneself and other selves and all beings are regarded 
as equal and beheld in a great compassion. It is the knowledge of 
Bodhisattvas manifested to them each according to his station 
(bhumi or ‘land’). This is established in Apratisthitanirvapam 
— an abode of Real Suchness revealed both by compassion and 
wisdom. This is attained by transforming the seventh sense into 
the Anasrava state. 

The third is Pratyaveksanajnanarn — the wisdom of subtle 
observation. It comes wholly into causal relationship with the 
svalak^nam and samanyalak^nam of every dharma without any 
obstacle in its observation. This comprehends virtues of number¬ 
less dharanis and displays infinite activities among men, making 
them happy by showering the great dharma like rain. This is 
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achieved through the transformation of the sixth sense into the 
Anasrava state. 

The fourth is Krtyanusthanajnanam — the wisdom of ac¬ 
complishment. For the benefit of all beings in demonstrating all 
transformations, things are achieved in accordance with the 
original great will of the Bodhisattva. That great will is to con¬ 
vert beings of all worlds into Buddhas, and the Boddhisattva 
avowed himself not to become a Buddha before the hells are emp¬ 
ty. This wisdom is obtained through the transformation of the 
first five senses into the corresponding senses in the Anasrava 
state. 

A man possessed of the Great Wisdom or Mahabodhi is a 
Bodhisattva. The changing of the eight branches of Conscious¬ 
ness into the fourfold Wisdom may be beyond the reach of a 
layman. Even If it actually takesplace, it is not evident. In our 
modern age we can think of a wire being charged with electric 
power but outwardly it has nothing to be seen yet internally 
there is a great difference. That may be a fit simile. Conscious¬ 
ness is there but its use or rather its effectuation is entirely 
changed. It is totally wisdom. Perhaps one is no longer in his 
normal status of a man or superman, he must have elevated him¬ 
self onto the status of a Buddha or Bodhisattva. A man as 
Tathagata is imaginable. 
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This fourfold wisdom is intimately connected with a trinity in 
Buddhahood, as advocated by this theory. First there is the 
Dharmakaya, literally ‘the body of DharmaWhat is called 
‘kayah’ here can better be interpreted as ‘an aggregate^. 
Mahamuni, because of his accomplishment in the supreme dhar- 
ma of silence is also called Dharmakaya» but that is only an 
ordinary eulogy. Here it signifies the real and pure dharma state 
of all Tathagatas, an abvStract state of perfect silence without any 
external feature, full of boundless constant virtues, yet unap¬ 
proachable by means of words or thoughts. As an aggregate of 
supreme dharma, it is achieved by Tathagata through his first 
‘mirror wisdom’. It is called also Svabhavakaya, or the aggre¬ 
gate of self-nature. 

Second, there is the Sambhogakaya, or ‘the body of enjoy¬ 
ment’. What is enjoyed is the happiness of Dharma by Tathagata 
himself, and also the happiness in the Pure Land manifested by 
him and enjoyed by Bodhisattvas of the ten Bhumi or states. 
This ‘body’ is an aggregate of wisdom, performed through the 
‘wisdom of equality’. 

Third, there is the Nirmanakaya, or ‘the body of transfor¬ 
mation’. Bodies or aggregates of merits of the incarnations as 
beings on different planes or worlds are meant. They may appear 
on any plane and preach dharma for the benefit of others. This is 
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done through the third wisdom and the fourth. 

Such being the connection between consciousness and the 
fourfold wisdom and the trinity in Buddhahood as briefly stated 
above. Trinity is a favorite subject often mentioned among 
ancient Indo-Aryan peoples. Christianity has also its Trinity. 
Perhaps Dharmakaya here may be compared to the Holy Ghost. 
In the field of Buddhism it remained as something of an ideal and 
often three statues are installed in the temple representing these 
three ‘kayas^ to be worshipped. Viewed from the standpoint of 
cultural history, the division of one into three and the merging of 
three into one seem to have been a social convention formed long 
before the shaping out of such an elaborate theory of the three 
‘kayas’. The three ‘kayas^ are much talked about in Mahayana, 
but for our present purpose these endless discussions are omit¬ 
ted. Objectively speaking, it is doubtful whether this sort of 
transformation has ever taken place by any body at all, with per¬ 
haps the only exception of the legendary Gautama Buddha him¬ 
self. But as Buddhists are used to talk in terms of aeons, proba¬ 
bly there may be some day in the infinite future when certain 
people would actually come to such a transformation. Compared 
to the period since the formation of our earth globe up till now 
our historical period of civilization is still too young. 

39 


The theory of Pure Consciousness as briefly stated above seems 
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to have been firmly established after the gradual amelioration 
done by ten masters in succession. It has grown into a tightly or¬ 
ganized system almost irrefutable as it climaxed in Dharmapala’s 
interpretation. After Dharmapala no other master distinguished 
himself on this subject, but it was transmitted by Xuan Zang to 
China and flourished. 

So irrefutable as it stood, the theory was fought against by 
other religions and Hinayanists but all of no avail. The true 
forceful attack came from inside Mahayana itself, namely, from 
the followers of Madhyamikas, the Middle Path formulated by 
Nagarjuna. As it is generally known, the Middle Path was first 
taught by Gautama Buddha himself. But that was a middle 
course between the two extremes of self-affliction and self-indul¬ 
gence. Tormenting the flesh does not lead to the salvation of 
one’s soul, it leads as surely to one’s destruction as intemper¬ 
ance. But this teaching of Nagarjuna is purely a philosophical 
reasoning between opposites such as existence and non-exist¬ 
ence, coming into being and going out of being, ‘ cause and 
effect are one ’ and ‘ cause and effect are two ’, identity and 
difference, birth or origination and death or destruction etc. 

About Nagarjuna enough materials for translation and re¬ 
search are available. The famous Russian scholar W. P. Wassili- 
jew made his studies before the Soviet Revolution. There is one 
thing specially noticeable in Nagarjuna’s writings which has not 
been enough appreciated, that is his division of the periods of 
Buddha’s preaching according to the contents of the sermons — a 
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work of re-construction of a history. It was reasonably convinc¬ 
ing, endorsed and adopted by every Buddhist scholar in China ev¬ 
er since. The periods were four. In their sequence, the first con¬ 
sisted of the teaching of existence (sat) , represented by the four 
Agamas; the second, the teaching of voidness (sunyata), ex 
pounded by the Prajnaparamita Sutras; the third, the teachings 
of both existence and non-existence (sat and asat) including all 
the Mahayana siitras; and finally the fourth, the teaching of the 
negation of both sat and asat which was the Madhyamika theory. 
This made Nagarjuna’s doctrine stand supreme which was a ver¬ 
tical uplifting when reasoning of two opposites has reached both 
limits on a horizontal plane and could not proceed any further. 

The debates between the Yogacaras and Madhyamikas took 
place in Nalanda for a very long time. Among the protagonists of 
the Madhyamika doctrine, several eminent ones may be men¬ 
tioned. The first one was Bhavaviveka. Both Bhavaviveka and 
Buddhapala were followers of Samgharaksa whose origin was 
somewhat obscure, but as a follower of Madhyamika he was well 
known. In these ancient debates the method used by Buddhapala 
corresponds to what we may call a sort of negative or destructive 
criticism. It proceeds by merely pointing out the mistakes of the 
opponent without any positive establishment of one’s own. But 
Bhavaviveka did otherwise. His criticism was constructive as 
well. There was a positive establishment in a Nyaaya formula of 
his own idea with both negation and affirmation. He attacked the 
I^ksana theory of the Yogacaras in three aspects: 
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First, about the three universal characteristics Bhavaviveka 
questioned whether paratamtra and the rest two were identical or 
different. Generally dharma could be separated into two groups, 
the pure and impure or the contaminable and uncontaminable. 
Yogacaras maintained that parikalpita was contaminable and pa- 
rinispanna uncontaminable, being perfectly pure; but about para- 
tarntra nothing was said as it was neither, hence supposed to be 
staying somewhere between the two. But according to Bha¬ 
vaviveka, paratamtra and parikalpita must be identical as both 
are different from parinispanna and both are contaminable. It is 
then redundant and no use to establish paratamtra as a separate 
characteristic of depending upon others. 

Next, he questioned whether the three characteristics were 
established in conventional truth (samvrtisatyam) or transcen¬ 
dental truth (paramarthasatyam). According to Yogacarags 
paramarthasatyam is conducted by divine wisdom, and what is 
conducted by divine wisdom cannot but be established. The three 
characteristics exist in divine wisdom as transcendental truths. 
But Bhavaviveka held the opposite view. The three exist only as 
conventional truths, while in transcendental truth they do not 
exist. 

The argument necessarily extended to the interpretation of 
these two truths. Generally it was understood that conventional 
truth pertained to laity, while transcendental truth pertained to 
divine wisdom. And divine wisdom comprised both the root-in- 
discriminative- knowledge ( a priori) , and acquired knowledge 
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which is obtained a posteriori. Here also Bhavaviveka had his 
modification; only the root-indiscriminative-knowledge can be 
paramarthasatyarn. As to the acquired knowledge, it cannot be 
divine wisdom although it may follow it. 

It may well be supposed that Bhavaviveka who was not edu¬ 
cated at Nalanda was close to the Sarnkhya or even Vaisesika phi¬ 
losophy. Basically he admitted the existence of real external ob¬ 
jects outside mind, and the composition of atoms in matter. 
These views were opposite to those held by Vijnanavadins. 

40 

After Bhavaviveka there was another powerful critic on the 
Yogacara school, a disciple by the third generation of 
Buddhapala, named Candrakirti. He was on the side of Bha¬ 
vaviveka , but went farther as to criticize him. He again resorted 
to the destructive method in reasoning cherished by his grand¬ 
master. 

What Nagarjuna taught about the origination through causal 
relationship meant the negation of birth or production which can 
be of four kinds; production by self, by others, by a common 
cause, and production without any cause. In explaining this, 
Buddhapala would say that if anything can be produced by itself, 
it would be senseless to say production because the produced is 
there already, or else the production would be infinite. Bha¬ 
vaviveka was opposed to this kind of reasoning. But Candrakirti 
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again supported it. He went so far as to negate Nyaya itself. He 
meant that because the fundamental principle of Madhyamika is 
everything in the universe is empty of self-nature, so it must be 
the same with the reason or example in Nyaya. Had Bhavaviveka 
to establish a syllogism in Nyaya, he must have first asserted the 
self-nature of his reason or example. And to explain the theory 
of the voidness of self-nature by syllogism would be self-contra¬ 
dictory. Hence, even Nyaya has to be dispensed with, lest it led 
to confusion in thoughts. 

Next, Candrakirti criticized the theory of three universal 
characteristics in pointing at the first, parikalpita, which the 
Yogacaras held as possessed of selfnature. He maintained that 
parikalpita expresses pratityasamutpada or the origination 
through causal relationship. That means the self-nature is there¬ 
by nullified. So if that origination is admitted, self-nature cannot 
at the same time be admitted. And, about the theory of voidness 
upheld by Yogacaras, he criticized it as not thoroughgoing. Ac¬ 
cording to the Yogacaras, if there is no parikalpita dharma on pa- 
ratamtra dharma, it is then void. In the classical example of the 
rope and snake, it is the removal of the image of the snake that is 
understood as void, but still the rope exists. But according to 
Candrakirti, in this case it is not the voidness of self-nature, it is 
the voidness of other-nature or foreign-nature. If voidness is to 
be established, it should be the voidness of self-nature. 

Candrakirti further attacked the theory of Pure Conscious¬ 
ness. This theory was firmly based upon the eight branches of 
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consciousness with Alaya-consciousness at it fundament. The 
bulwark of this theory is its fortification of karma, works or ac¬ 
tions. The seeds of one’s past karma are stored in the Alaya- 
consciousness, and as they grow up, fruits or rewards are to be 
reaped. But Candrakirti held it as merely a fanciful hypothesis, 
not a real fact. Karma as it is ever exists in continuity. The out¬ 
ward action might be obliterated, but its inherent power could 
not be, and its character would ever remain in latency. There is 
only the difference of dormancy and manifestation. Unless and 
until the work is requited with all its internal power exhausted, 
it would continue in existence. There is then no need of pitching 
up a certain store-consciousness for its preservation. And togeth¬ 
er with the negation of the eighth consciousness, all the rest sev¬ 
en are being negated. 

Furthermore, Yogacaras laid stress on the part of self-reali¬ 
zation. That explains man’s memory. By one’s memory one re¬ 
members what he has seen or heard etc. While he was seeing or 
hearing, he explained to himself what was being seen or heard. 
That is self-realization. And by means of this self-realization, 
one comes to the awareness of oneself. Candrakirti opposed this 
idea. He maintained that a thing cannot be at the same time the 
subject and the object of an action, and so no self can be realized 
by self. He argued that a knife can cut or a hand can touch, but 
a knife cannot cut itself, a hand cannot touch itself. 

Finally Candrakirti argued also about the nonexistence of re¬ 
al objects outside mind. Vijnanavadins used dreams as an 
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example. What one has seen in his dream state is purely the for¬ 
mulation of the mind just as what he has seen in his waking 
state. So the difference between the dream state and the awake 
state is merely a matter of degrees. And until one has come to 
the Great Awakening, one cannot know his life being in a long 
dream. Candrakirti refuted also this idea. He held that both 
mind and the objects of mind are equal (from the idealistic point 
of view). If there is no real object in dreams, there must be also 
no real mind. Thus in dreams there must be real objects as well. 

These are the vital points of the Pure Consciousness theory 
attacked by Candrakirti. And there was no counterattack from 
the other side. One is led to think that the stronghold of this 
theory is ultimately not so impregnable. Candrakirti’s view de¬ 
veloped later on into the idea in a reversed order that because of 
the voidness of selfnature, there could be origination of all things 
through causal relationship, with the Madhyamika view held in 
priority. 

Debates and arguments like these between the Yogacaras 
and Madhyamikas were carried on for many years in Nalanda be¬ 
fore Xuan Zang’s arrival, and after probing deeply into the 
grounds of both sides, it made him think of certain reconcilia¬ 
tion. Eventually he composed a treatise entitled ‘A Synthesis of 
Truths' in three thousand h lokas which was approved by 
Silabhadra, and this somehow cooled down the heat of the fight 
among those upholders of truths including powerful Hinayanists 
and brought them to a temporary, naturally unstable 
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compromise. Unfortunately that treatise was lost, and the quar¬ 
rels continued. In the history of a Tibetan source, it is stated 
that afterwards a long public debate held at Nalanda between 
Candrakirti and Candragomin, a noted Vijnanavadin, lasted for 
seven years. On the one side the Middle Path was interpreted in 
terms of the non-existence of self-nature, and on the other in 
terms of pure consciousness. The audience consisted of learned 
men and also villagers and herdsmen. At the end of such long de¬ 
bate, these common people learned also something of these two 
doctrines. No final conclusion could be reached, but the general 
impression was that the doctrine of Nagarjuna was like medicine, 
efficient in curing diseases, but contained also poison; while the 
teaching of Maitreya was the ambrosia for all human beings. 
Thus Candragomin was to a certain extent victorious. He might 
have made certain slight modifications on the theory, but how 
the debate actually took place it is not clear. And the wheel of 
time and the wheel of dharma together rolled on and on till the 
rise of the Tantrics in the end of the tenth century C. E. when 
both parties fell into silence. 

41 

After the omission of much of the stuff in Xuan Zang’s Treatise 
which seems to be of less importance to us, there remains one 
topic which should be treated, as it is held to be the highest goal 
of life not only in the Yogacara or Lak s apa school but in 
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Buddhism in general, that is Nirvana. It is of four kinds: 

1) The Nirvana in the original seif-nature in all its purity — 
It is the nirvapa realised internally by sages, the nature 
of which being perfectly silent, a state where names and 
words do not reach and with every way of mentation to it 
cut off, thus separated from all distinctions and all phe¬ 
nomena. It is transparent like the void space without 
production and destruction or birth and death. It is nei¬ 
ther one with nor different from all dharma. Being 
equipped with numberless subtle merits, it is possessed 
by all human beings. This is the truth of Real Suchness 
of Dharma Laksana, pure in its self-nature though not 
free from defilements. — This is in accord with the gen¬ 
eral saying that all beings are since all eternity abiding in 
Nirvana, as taught by Gautama Buddha. 

2) The Nirvana with remaining reliance — This is the reali¬ 
zation of Real Suchness free from all covering or veiling 
of afflictions. Yet there is still the remaining slight suf¬ 
fering of that upon which it relies, i. e. the physical 
body which is not extinguished though the veiling may 
be permanently removed. This shows that one can still 
be living after having attained Nirvana. 

3) The Nirvana without remaining reliance — This is the 
realization of Suchness with all afflictions permanently 
extinguished together with the body. The ocean of life- 
and-death is thus crossed, and no future life would be 
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possible. 

4) The Nirvana without abode — This is the realization of 
Suchness by which one is relieved from all his knowledge 
including his knowledge as a saint even. Then being 
flanked by great Compassion on the one side and by great 
Wisdom on the other, one does not take his stand either 
in life-and-death or in Nirvana, and does the work for 
the wellfare of all beings in all eternity. As his work is 
being done everlastingly in the constant silence, it is also 
called Nirvana. 

The first is latent in all human beings. The second and the 
third may be attained by adherents to both Vehicles. Boddhisatt- 
vas may enter the second and the fourth, but Buddha alone has 
access to all four. 

How is Buddha or Tathagata to be regarded as possessing 
any remaining reliance? — He appears only to have certain suf¬ 
ferings remaining, though factually he is not so. 

Now, since nirvapa is supposed to be the highest goal of life 
so much promulgated by all creeds since ancient times, certain 
observations may be permitted to be made here by the present 
writer. 

P'rom a cultural-historical point of view it is to be noted that 
the conception of nirvapa together with the theory of transmigra¬ 
tion and the most pessimistic view of life thus prevalent in 
ancient India never existed in ancient China. These were known 
through the introduction of Buddhism. At the early stages, the 
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word ‘nirvana’ was wrongly translated as ‘inaction’, the key¬ 
stone of the philosophy of Lao-tze, which actually meant ‘spon¬ 
taneous action ’, but afterwards corrected and left in its translit¬ 
eration as ‘nie-pan’. It was roughly before the Christian era. We 
cannot say that ancient Chinese people in those dynasties before 
were any happier than in later times, but there was as yet no 
such pessimistic Nirvana-consciousness among them. Yet in 
ancient Greece we can find some traces of a similar if not identical 
conception in its mythology. The answer of Silenus to King Mi¬ 
das says; “Poor species of one day, children of vicissitudes and 
distresses, why do you compel me to tell you that which would 
be most beneficial for you if you have not heard of? The all best 
for you is entirely unattainable by you — not to have been born, 
not to be, and to be nothing! The next best for you — sooner 
than later to die. ” 

This is then Nirvana thought expressed in another land. 
Further, there is the story of Apollo’s reward for Trophonius 
and Agamedes, the two architects who built the magnificent 
temple for him. And again, there is also the story of two broth¬ 
ers of admirable filial piety who had drawn the carriage of their 
mother instead of the cow, and the best boon to be given to them 
by god prayed for by their mother and granted. What was given 
was a swift departure from mundane existence, and as life was so 
swiftly abandoned, it could be inferred that they would not be 
born again on earth. That is then Nirvana said in Indian lan¬ 
guage. 
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The whole problem hinges upon the belief in transmigra¬ 
tion. That belief was not known in China, but popular among 
the Indo-Aryan people. The famous Pythagoras was a devout be¬ 
liever in it. From the time of Pythagoras (died in 497 B. C. ) or 
even before him to the time of the Catholic Convention held at 
Constantinople in 553 A. D. when this doctrine was condemned 
as heresy, more than a thousand years passed. That shows the 
belief persisted in such a long period. If it were not influential 
and had not bad results, it could not have been condemned, per¬ 
haps. Even today most people in the oriental world still maintain 
such a blind faith. When a Buddhist master died, people say he 
entered Nirvana, euphemistically in elegies. 

As nirvana is set up for humankind as its highest goal, then 
evolution losses its significance. All in all, this is an abominable 
existence and lamentable life, and the sooner to get out of it 
would be the better, according to the advice of the wise Silenus. 
But it is also not a solution. If one believes in Karma, then sui¬ 
cide or euthanasia cannot put an end to it even if life is ended. 
Again there is no other way out. Yet it is not so disappointing. 
In the final analysis as Mahayanists pointed out. Nirvana has its 
basis of realization on the manifestation of the real phenomenon 
or the discovery of the Real Truth in everything. One has then to 
strive insistently with all beings towards that end, hence the 
journey is a lofty and perpetual one. The work transcends both 
life and death, and stays aloof from the problem of human suffer¬ 
ing. In a dialectic way of saying, the real phenomenon of the 
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world is a big Void, and this big Void is also the content of 
Nirvana. Thus both the world and Nirvana can be identified in 
the one real phenomenon. The drive towards Nirvana then can¬ 
not stop so long as the progress of the world does not stop. 
And, it was the vow of Samantabhadra Bodhisattva that unless 
and until the hell is emptied of all souls, he would not become a 
Buddha and enter into Nirvana. This is a great determination 
which all Mahayanists aspired to. The conclusion is then not to 
get out of life as soon as possible. 

42 

At the end of such a dry and fairly long treatise, any summary or 
conclusion would be redundant as enough repetitions have been 
made. Yet a few words more may be added as a remark to the 
whole. 

In the final analysis this theory is still a very simple one of 
certain limited psychological speculations interwoven with reli¬ 
gious beliefs common to all Indian systems. The division of uni¬ 
verse into six planes or spheres (dhatus) is an ancient one not 
limited to Buddhism. Heaven and hell were accepted as in Chris¬ 
tianity. Next to human beings there is the world of Asuras. But 
the name ‘asura^ (lit. the being without light) had no bad mean¬ 
ing in Vedic times, but it gradually changed and came to mean 
something like a monster. Apart from the beings of the hell 
there is another category of ‘ hungry ghosts ^ which occupy 
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another sphere forming a world of their own. Of all these nobody 
could give any definite description, and they had also no impor¬ 
tant place in this system. What is remarkable is its theory of 
Karma, but it is found in Hinduism in general. It is something 
mechanical connected with the theory of causality, and can 
scarcely be called a religious belief. Otherwise there is nothing of 
mysticism or of magic in it, black or white. Comparatively 
speaking, this Lak^na school in Mahayana Buddhism is still the 
most enlightened one among others. And simply because of its 
rationality, so to say, it offered the greatest attraction to the 
Chinese intelligentsia and lasted for more than a thousand years. 

Undoubtedly many parts of the world are now undergoing a 
period of revolution in which great and sudden social changes 
take place. In our modern society it is easy to brush aside any 
ancient belief as superstition if one is an atheist, or as heresy if 
one holds certain orthodox faith. But generally one cannot dis¬ 
card or condemn things so lightly. It is a good sense that things 
inherited from the past must be carefully examined, and if found 
usable, they are made use of, or, if unusable, still to be shelved 
and carefully preserved for our future generations who may yet 
utilize them for purposes we cannot foresee. This is natural in the 
economy of things. If, for example, to level the Great Wall — actu¬ 
ally a useless and lamentable thing nowadays — with the ground 
requires not much less effort than to build it, then why should it 
not be preserved as a relic and memorial of our past civilization? 
In the most recent period of restoration and restitution, people 
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are awakened to this necessity and adopted this attitude towards 
all ancient things. 

Historically China is a country of religious tolerance. Now, 
the freedom of religious belief is enjoyed by every citizen as it is 
clearly stated in its Constitution. It is an advanced policy of sci¬ 
entific socialism in the spirit of true democracy. 

There is often the misrepresentation in some parts of the 
world where materialism prevailed, there every thing of idealism 
should have been thrown overboard. That is a very unfortunate 
misunderstanding. Fundamentally Marxism, deep and broad as 
it is and now justifiably held high as the guiding principle of the 
nation, is never so self-contained as not to permit its scope to be 
enlarged, nor has it ever advocated that any and everything 
traditional should be overthrown. Misinformation and incorrect 
interpretation caused such confusion which was considered the 
illness of the time. China suffered also from that illness for a 
short period, but very soon recovered. Now the social conditions 
improved by themselves. Most of the old Buddhist temples, la¬ 
maseries and monasteries are rebuilt and renovated. So is it with 
ancient Taoist and Confucian architectures. The tripitaka is well 
preserved, and a new and enlarged edition of it has been made. 
So it is also with the Taoist tripitaka. Perhaps no nation can af¬ 
ford to lose its treasure of cultural heritage which must not only 
be material but also spiritual. A trivial evidence is that this theo¬ 
ry of Pure Conciousness, considered one of the subjective and 
^uncompromising’ doctrines of idealism is still studied and here 
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presented to English readers. 

As to the work itself, it is purely an exposition without any 
new discovery. This study in general is comparable to the glean¬ 
ing of gold particles from sand along the banks of a river. Much 
time and effort must unavoidably be spent in vain. And the re¬ 
sult as this seems still far from being satisfactory. One principle 
in this sort of research is to know how to extract, that is how to 
eliminate all the unnecessary stuff accreted throughout the past 
ages in order to uncover and reveal the original substance in its 
true light. Only in this way, it seems, ancient Indian and Chi¬ 
nese thoughts can be justly treated or correctly evaluated. 

Perhaps anyone who has some experience in translation 
knows well that to find an English equivalent to a term in 
another language, and in this case, Sanskrit, is oftentimes very 
difficult. Only with the help of ancient Chinese annotations the 
precise meaning can still be largely ascertained. But English is 
not the mother-tongue of the present writer. So the outcome is 
necessarily imperfect. If there is any mistake, it is his own, 
since he works single-handedly as an academic. Therefore any 
comment or criticism by the sagacious reader would be always 
welcome and highly appreciated. 


(The End) 
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Appendix 

One Hundred Dharmas 

(The Sanskrit terms of the ‘Hundred Dharmas’ arranged by 
Vasubandhu have all been translated into diverse modern langua¬ 
ges, yet in none have they been brought to any standardization, 
as a word could have many meanings and shades of meaning. So 
only the original Sanskrit terms are listed here below. ) 


I. Cittadharma 

II. Caitasikadharma 

III. Rupadharma 

IV. Cittaviprayuktasamskaradharma 

V. Asarnskrtadharma 

I Cittadharma 

1. Caksurvijnanam 

2. Srotravijnanam 

3. Ghranavijnaanam 

4. Jihvavijnanam 

5. Kay a vij nanarn 

6. Manovijnanam 

7. Mananavijnanam (klistammano-) 

8. Alayavijnanam 


8 

5 1 
1 1 
2 4 
6 


10 0 
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II Caitasikadharma 

Panca Sarvatraga 

1. Manaskara 

2. Sparsa 

3. Vedana 

4. Samjna 

5. Cetana 
Panca Viniyata 

1. Chanda 

2. Adhimok^ 

3. Smrti 

4. Samadhi 

5. Mati 
Ekadasa Kusala 

1. Sraddha 

2. Viryam 

3. Hri 

4. Apatrapa 

5. Alobha 

6. Adve^ 

7. Amoha 

8. Prasrabdhi 

9. Apramada 

10. Ahiipsa 

11. Upek^ 
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Sad Klesah 

1. Raga 

2. Praligha 

3. Mana 

4. Moha 

5. Vicikitsa 

6. Mithya^sti 
Viiiisatirupaklesa 

1. Krodha 

2. Upanaha 

3. Pradasa 

4. Mrak^ 

5. Maya 

6. Mada 

7. ^thyarp 

8. Vihimsa 

9. Irsya 

10. Matsaryam 

11. Ahrikyam 

12. Anapatrapyam 

13. Asrabdhi 

14. Kausidyam 

15. Pramada 

16. Styanam 

17. Uddhava (auddhatyatn) 

18. Musitasmrti 
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19. Asamprajanyam 

20, Vik^pah 
Catvaro S niyatah 

1. Middham 

2. Kaukrtyam 

3. Vitarka 

4. Vicara 

III Rupadharma 

1. Caksu 

2. Srotram 

3. Ghranam 

4. Jihva 

5. Kaya 

6. Ruparp 

7. Sabda 

8. Gandha 

9. Rasa 

10. Sparsa 

11. Dharmayatanasamgrhitam ruparn 

IV Cittaviprayuktasamskaradharma 

1. Prapti 

2. Jivitam 

3. Nikayasabhagata 

4. Prtbagjati 

5. Asamjnisamapatti 

6. Nirodhasamapatti 
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7. Asanijnivipaka 

8. Namakaya 

9. Padakaya 

10. Vyanjanakaya 

11. jMi 

12. Sthiti 

13. Jara 

14. Anityata 

15. Pravrtti (srotah santatih) 

• • • 

16. Evambhagiya (samadhyantararp) 

17. Yoga 

18. Javanyarp 

19. Krama 

20. Kala 

21. Desa (dik) 

22. Samagri 

23. Samkhya 

24. Bheda (viyoga) 

V Asamskrtadharma 

1. Ak^a 

2. Pratisarpkhyanirodha 

3. Apratisarpkhyanirodha 

4. Acalanirodha 

5. Samjnavedayitanirodha 

6. Tathata 
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The theory of Pure Consciousness, absorbing Madhyamika 
theories into itself at the final stage of its development, marked 
the highest perfection of Mahayana Buddhism. Buddhist philoso¬ 
phy stopped here. Even the Tantrics which flourished afterwards 
relied upon it as their tower of strength. 

But this theory has been lost in India since more than a 
thousand years. It was brought to China by the great Buddhist 
master Xuan Zang (602—664) who, with his critical selections in 
enlightened rationality, organized the attributions of ten Indian 
commentators into a perfect system. Xuan Zang’s work together 
with the elucidations of his four great disciples are still preserved 
and highly treasured today. 

Here we find a clear exposition of this theory in minute de¬ 
tails in respect of its origin, growth and changes. It is entirely 
based upon the works of Xuan Zang’s school. The Chinese title 
of this booklet is ‘ the Essence of (the theory of ) Pure (Con¬ 


sciousness. 




INDEX 


abhava 646 
Anityata 676 
Anitya 557 

Anasrava-dharma 578 
Arhat 528»573,651 

arupadhatu 555 
Asapga 543,545,615 
Avatars 515 
avidya 553,554,569,603 

avyakrta dharma 555 

546 


Bhavacakra 1 

554 

Bodhidharma 

530 

Buddhabhadra 

541 

Buddhapala 

657,659 

Buddhasanta 

543 

Bahusrutiyas 

557 

caitasika dharma 

606 

caitasika dharma 

558 

caita-dharma 

584,590 

Carvakas 625 


Bandhusri 

Bhavaviveka 


657,658 


Catholicism 525 
Chan Buddhism 


530,570 
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Chandragupta 607 
Confucianism 362,366 
Constantinople 667 

Dharmakaya 654,655 
Dharmapala 539,546 
dharma-nairatmya 591 
Dharani 534 

dharanis 652 

duHcharp 553,557,630 

Edward C. Sachau 549 
Ekavyavaharikas 555 

Fa Zang 530 

Fa Zun 543 

gandharvanagara 617 
Gautama Prajnaruci 540 
Gethsemane 547 

Gunabhadra 542 

Gunamati 546,565 
guru 546,628,629 
gathas 537 

HerculevS 538 


hetu 572 

India 405 — 407 

itaretarabhava 646 
Ixion 548 

Jainism 550 

Jnanayoga 647 

Jivitendriya 579 

Kanjur 522 

King Midas 666 
klesa 596 

klesavasanas 581 
Kumarajiva 464 
Kumarajiva 412 
Kumarajiva 409,468 
Kuruksetra 525 
Kusinara 524 
Kancipura 546 

Lao-tze 409,666 

Li Zheng Gang 533 
Lokottaravadins 555 
Lu Chen 520,566 
Luther 519 
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Ma I Hou 372 
Mahayanabhidharma 
Sutra 542 
Mahisasakas 579 

Mei Guang Xi 533»535 
Madhyamikas 656,657 
maya 528,645 

Nirodhasamapatti 675 
Nagarjuna 527,528,572 

Old and New Testaments 519 
Old Testament 519 
Ou-yang Jian 532 

paprasadaindriyarn 568 
paryavasthanarn 556 
Patanjali 615 

panca sarvatraga 605 
Pancopadana- 
skandhas 594 

pitakas 522 
Prabhamitra 543 

Prajna 464,470,472,476 
pravrtti 592 

prayoga 555 


Protestantism 

525 

pragabbava 

646 

Pure Land 

538,654 

Ratnakuta 

521 

Rex Judaerum 

524 

Raja Yoga 

615 

Rama 651 


rupadbatus 

558 

rupavasanas 

581 

rupa-indriyas 

557 

rupayatanarp 

619 

samudacara 

581,585 

Sarpbbogakaya 

654 

sarpvrti 645 

sarnvrtisatyam 

612,629 

sabaja 591 


samudaya < 

630,631 

sarnvrtisatyam 

630,658 

Samadbi 648,673 

sarvakalpita 

620,621 

Sarvastivadas 

558,579 

Scbopenbauer 

525,577 

Septuaginta 

519 

Sirnbabodbi 

545 
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Silenus 666,667 
SisyphuvS 548 
skandha 557,579,630 
Sthiramati 540,546,565 

Styx 548 
Sukhavati 530,538 

Sylvain Levi 540 
sabda 604 

^bda 675 

Taisho edition 521 
Tan Luan 530 

Tanjur 522,543 

Tantalus 548 

Tathagata-bhumi 578 
tatpuru^ 575 

tattva 550 

The Life Divine 547 
Tian Tai 529 

Trophonius 666 
Tusita 533 

Upanishad 520 

Upasaka 411,532,533 

Upasikas 532 


vedana 554,605 
Virnsatika 540,545,616 

Vijnanavadins 546,553 
Virgin Maria 525 
vagvikalpa 634 

vasanas 581 

W. P. Wassilijew 656 

Xian Shou 530 

Yang Wen Hui 532 
Yi Jing 543 

Yui Chi 517 

alambana 556,558 
ayatanas 557 
Adanavijnana 576 
Agama 521,533 
Aryasthaviras 528 
Aryast^amarga 553 
Atmagrahah 593 

Isvara 584 


Ou'yang Jian 


522 
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Hatha-Yoga 615 

Sankaracarya 

591 


Sik^nanda 

541,542 

Sahkaracarya 592 

Sunyatavadins 

560 

sunyata 657 

Sunyata 557 



AN ENTRANCE INTO 
NEOCONFUCIANISM 
THE GREAT TREATISE 




The turning of the wheel-of-time will soon lead us to the thresh¬ 
old of another century of a new millenium conecting the old im¬ 
memorial past with infinite future. The wheel is perhaps the best 
symbol of the mechanism of change as it repeats itself in covering 
a distance with constancy and continuity in rotation. The con¬ 
stancy is noticed in the movement of luminaries in sky and the re¬ 
currence of the seasons in a year. We see everything in the uni¬ 
verse changing with time without cessation, and, should it ever 
have ceased for any infinitesimal point of time, universal destruc¬ 
tion would have taken place. This idea is well noted in the Great 
Treatise of the Book of Changes. 

By observation of Nature, ancient Chinese thinkers have 
come to the notion of changes or Becoming of Being in constancy 
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and continuity. By deep and very deep reasoning, or rather by 
profound insight, they began to realize a mastery of all Becoming 
in the universe that remained at the core of changes by which all 
changes were its external functions or working. What one sees 
can only be the outward appearance of any object, either static or 
mobile, and within the finite appearance there must be the infi¬ 
nite which is its real being. It is the noumenon as opposed to 
phenomenon commonly discussed in ontology, and this distinc¬ 
tion is made in Confucianism, both old and new. 

The transience of the phenomenal world has been severally 
explored by different peoples at the dawn of civilization. The 
great Greek philosopher Heracleitus who flourished about five 
centuries B. C. wrote thus: 

“By stepping into the same river, what one encounters 
is not the same current. ” 

As someone put it in another way: 

“One cannot step twice into the same river. ” 

This means as one steps into a river, it is no longer the same wa¬ 
ter at the next moment as the water he touched at the first mo¬ 
ment. This is a very vivid illustration of the procession in the de¬ 
velopment of everything in the universe. In a remarkable resem¬ 
blance Confucius said about the same thing as he stood once by a 




stream thus: 


“Oh! thins passing are like this, — flowing on and on 
without pause day and night! ” 

This symbolizes that nothing is still or static in the world, and 
we change physically, vitally, and mentally at every moment; 
we are not the same as we were a moment ago. 

Unfortunately, not much has been left to us by the ‘ob¬ 
scure’ philosopher of Epheseus apart from a hundred and more 
apophthegms of profound wisdom. His saying “ Struggle (or 
War) is the father (or king) of everything” can best be explained 
in terms of the two contradictory yet complementary principles of 
Yin and Yang in the Book o f Changes. By observation of Nature 
in search for the truth of reality, both Greek and Chinese philos¬ 
ophers have noticed the same phenomenon and made similar re¬ 
marks. 

Before we proceed in our discussion, it is necessary to look 
into, however fleetingly, the Classic and its Commentary or the 
Great Treatise. As the corner-stone of Chinese culture the classic 
is well known to the West. In the 17 th century when Christiani¬ 
ty was introduced to China, Roman Catholics studied this book 
in Beijing. Its English translation done by Rev. Canan Mc- 
Clatchie entitled “A Translation of the Confucian Yi King ^ or 
the Classic of Changes ^ xvith notes and appendix^' appeared for 
the first time in Europe in 1876. Various translations into Latin, 
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French, English, and German followed, and there were at least 
seven translations in existence before the eminent German sinolo¬ 
gist Richard Wilhelm, under the guidance of a famous Chinese 
scholar, Lao Nai Xuan (1838—1917) made the last and perhaps 
the best one in 1923 (latest edition; Diedrichs Gelbe Reihe 
1987). This work was rendered into English by C. F. Baynes and 
published in 1949. This one might have made some impression 
on Western intelligentsia which should have deemed it more 
readable as it befitted more comfortably to their mentality in its 
wording and form of thought (Denkform) and rearrangement of 
contents. Yet, as Chinese, we do not think any perfect rendering 
possible, because apart from the barriers of language, it is still a 
book that permits further explorations after the studies of more 
than 25 centuries. Its resources seem to be inexhaustible and un¬ 
fathomable as well. 

It may be noted here in passing that such concepts as ex¬ 
change, interchange, transposing change, transforming change 
etc. became more clarified in the field at a relatively later date. 
These were extracted from the contents of the Book, and formu¬ 
lated by Mao Ji Ling (1625 — 1715), an erudite scholar who 
wrote more than 130 fascicles mostly on ancient classics, who 
was famous for his daring spirit in challenging the firmly estab¬ 
lished authorities in the academic field. Probably he had the in¬ 
tention of forming an independent school of his own, like one of 
those in the Han Dynasty (206 B. C. —220 A. D. ), yet he had 
the humility of presenting his work in the name of his elder 
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brother, a scholar less famous than he was, thus effacing his 
own name. His commentary may be the latest if not the last wor¬ 
thy of consideration. 

In the Great Treatise it is stated; 

“That which lets now the dark, now the light appear, 
is Tao. ”(VII. V. 1) 

(Was einmal das Dunkel und einmal das Licht 
hervortreten lasst, das ist der SINN. — German 
trl. by R. Wilhelm) 


And again, 

“Therefore there is in the Changes the Great Primal Be¬ 
ginning. This generates the two primary forces. The two 
primary forces generate the four images. The four images 
generate the eight trigrams. ”(I. XI. 5) 

(Darum gibt es in den Wandlungen den grossen 
Uranfang. Dieser erzeugt die zwei Grundkrafte. 
Die zwei Grundkrafte erzeugen die vier Bilder. 
Die vier Bilder erzeugen die acht Zeichen. — 
do. ) 

First, we begin with the Great Primal Beginning. It is called 
Tai Ji in Chinese, der Grosse Uranfang in German, and corre¬ 
sponds to Logos in Greek as mentioned in the Gospel of John. 
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Now there is a slight scruple here with regard to the exactitude 
in terminology, since beginning is generally understood in terms 
of time, and Tai Ji refers also to space. We may take it as the 
primeval chaos in which time and space were not yet separated. 
Yet Tai Ji in Chinese cosmogony is not a chaos, it is supreme 
rational one, somewhat like Logos the Reason itself. The tradi¬ 
tional symbol of a circle including two halves, one black and one 
white, drawn like two tadpoles running in a circle is quite mis¬ 
leading. (It is drawn by connecting two semicircles in reverse or¬ 
ders with the radius of the large circle as diameter. ) It is not on a 
flat plane, it must be thought of as a sphere which is difficult to 
represent. The term originally meant the ridgepole or the highest 
horizontal beam of a roof. (This was also mentioned in Zhuang 
Zi. ) In a higher sense it came to mean anything supreme, such 
as the apex in space, the grand hall in the Royal Palace, or even 
a kind of boxing. Why is the highest not represented by a pint 
buy by a horizontal line instead? This comes from the habit of 
drawing lines in the formation of trigrams or hexagrams. A line 
indicated not only a position, but also a plane, a sphere, a 
whole, and in divination, a number, a fact, an event or a hap¬ 
pening. It may be said that a Tai Ji is in a trigram or hexagram, 
but above all the lines there is the great Tai Ji that is undrawn 
and invisible. 

Nowadays Chinese athletes practice a kind of physical exer¬ 
cise called Tai Ji Quan which is wrongly called ‘shadow box¬ 
ing’. It consists in very gentle movements of the limbs in order 
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to facilitate the flow of vital currents (Qi) in the body. It is very 
much liked by old people because it requires almost no exertion 
of muscles. Yet if it is constantly practiced, it tranquilizes the 
mind and helps maintain one’s health in good condition. If it 
were just like the play of a shadow, it would be called ^Ying 
Quart ’, a term that never existed. A correct interpretation 
should be ‘supreme pugilism\ It cannot be used for attack in a 
fight between two persons, it is excellent only as a means for de¬ 
fending oneself. 

As the universal supreme, Tai Ji in Neo-Confucianism is 
synonymous with the Absolute. It corresponds also to the At¬ 
man of the Bhagavat Gita in Indian philosophy, it is also the 
Absolute in modern philosophy so fiercely attacked by Schopen¬ 
hauer. Ever since it first appeared in the Great Commentary it 
was soon adopted by Taoists, and neglected by Confucians. No¬ 
body was serious about it, and together with ancient metaphysics 
it sank into oblivion for nearly 15 centuries. It was the great 
spiritual master named Zhou Dun Yi (1017—1073), the first pa¬ 
triarch of Neo-Confucianism, who brought it again to light. Nev¬ 
ertheless the idea was not developed to the full extent, and 
Zhou’s Book of Universility — a booklet which the present writ¬ 
er made an English translation years ago — gave no detailed dis¬ 
cussion, and a certain pamphlet on this subject attributed to him 
was not his. But since then, the conception of Tai Ji the Abso¬ 
lute was no longer the monopoly of Taoists, it occupied a promi¬ 
nent place in the philosophy of the Song and Ming dynasties. 
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Next, we come to the principles of Yin and Yang which 
seem to us too simple to need any explanation. In Chinese gram¬ 
mar, both words are adjectives, adjectival nouns, and used also 
as adverbs. As a compound they stand as halves of a whole, a bi¬ 
unique principle that shows also polarity. In the English transla¬ 
tion they are separately called the creative (yang) and the recep¬ 
tive (yin). They represent two opposites, such as darkness 
(yin) and light (yang),night and day, female and male, nega¬ 
tive and positive sides, badness and goodness, north of a moun¬ 
tain and south of a mountain, closing of a door and opening of a 
door, etc. Odd numbers pertain to yang and even number to yin. 
By counting the yellow sticks in divinations, the number six is 
considered as an old yin, and the number nine as an old yang. 
Old ones must change to their opposites. Since nowadays we no 
longer believe in any mystic numerology, nor do we resort to any 
oracle consultation even in difficult situations, we may leave 
these things as they were. For our purpose we may just bear in 
mind that everything in the universe is in a perennial reciprocal 
mutability. 

Next, we come to a problem which seems to be somewhat 
vague yet real. When we say yin and yang, we understand them 
as adjectives, but what is actually qualified? It is Q£, we say yin 
qi and yang qi. In etymology, the word is a pictography indica¬ 
ting a current of air ascending upwards represented by three 
curved lines. It means air, breath, wind, anything in its gaseous 
state, atmosphere, any mood of feeling, vibrations of energy. 
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etc. and in Baynes’ translation it is rendered as force; also cor¬ 
rect. In macrocosmos it is the all-pervading life energy, and in a 
microcosmos, in man, it is his life breath. It corresponds to the 
Sanscrit word Prajna which is of ten kinds mentioned in the 
Upanishads, and discussed there somewhat in detail, but only 
limited to the human being. As quoted above, both forces are 
generated from Tai Ji , and by a division into the old and young 
ones, four images are produced. By a further reproduction, eight 
trigrams are formed and by a further multiplication, 64 hexa¬ 
grams come into being. We see in the original text the word 
‘generate^ is used, it shows that the process is not in the sense 
of a bisection, but rather in the sense of creation and procreation 
intimately connected with life or life-breath. 

Next, we come to the word Tao which has no exact equiva¬ 
lent in English. In German it is SINN, a word newly coded by 
Richard Wilhelm for lack of a better one. But Sinn is too small to 
cover the meaning of Tao, and Taoismus, a name generally ac¬ 
cepted before him can ill be called ‘Sinnismus^. In Chinese Tao 
originally means way, path, and a higher sense method, truth, 
raison d’etre or justification for existence. If we say, for in¬ 
stance, every system has its Tao, it is the same as to say every 
system has its method, its principle and its truth. In the tran¬ 
scendental theory we understand it as the cosmic entity all perva¬ 
ding, all involving and all evolving, at once the one and the man- 
y. Therefore Tai Ji is Tao. In the Great Treatise it is said that 
there is the celestial path iTao) above, tbe terrestrial path 
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(Tao) below, and the human path (Tao) inbetween. They are 
represented by the three lines in a trigram, indicating also the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of any event, and on the 
plane of life, the birth, the growth, and its completion. Put in 
another way, Tao encompasses the three entities as Tat Ji , and 
each entity has its own path, Tao, as well. 

The highest beam of a roof being imagined as a point goes to 
a mere abstraction and becomes the Void of Taoism. According 
to Lao Zi, Tao is the noumenon of the world that is the Void, 
yet his Void is an emptiness that gives place to everything. 
Zhuang Zi expounded the same doctrine, saying that Tao existed 
everywhere, even in an ant, even in a pebble. If both sages were 
misunderstood, people would certainly come to a lamentable ni¬ 
hilism of defeatism. And their theories insisting upon the 
strength of the weak and hardness of the soft were drastic 
enough to bring to successful yet undesirable consequences. Both 
sages flourished after Confucius, and their philosophy, almost 
identical in essence, was derived from this source. Confucianism 
had no such defect. 

For readers less familiar with ancient Chinese philosophy, 
all what is said above may appear eerie or absurd. We may try to 
interpret it in the light of modern philosophy. Strictly speaking, 
in Chinese philosophy, with the exception of Buddhist theories, 
the approach to life and universal truths is not mystical, though 
in the end the mystery of life and universe does not let itself be 
unveiled by any one system, and certain fractions of mysticism 
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must always remain. It is chiefly interested in problems of na¬ 
ture, and naturalistic and secular in spirit. In Germany, Fichte 
tried to reduce all opposition (yin and yang in ChinCvSe terminol¬ 
ogy) to a basic unity. Can that basic unity be different from Tai 
Ji the Absolute? By Hegel it is more evident. The Absolute 
which Hegel held is immanent and dynamic — and this is very 
important — it is the Absolute of the Great Treatise. Tai Ji is 
taken as the Absolute that is constantly in motion, and as it 
moves, Yang is generated, and as it remains still, Yin comes in¬ 
to being; that is to say, the creative and receptive principles are 
in this way produced. Tai J i the Absolute is not any dead point 
of abstraction that stands supreme, as both yin and yang are in a 
great cyclic movement. It must be understood as an entity eter¬ 
nally and continuously progressive that affords both involution 
and evolution, yet not any god or God anthropomorphized. In a 
day and night, for instance, the yin breathe (qO is produced 
when the sun stands at zenith at noon, and it grows and grows 
untill it comes to an end at noon the next day. The yang breath 
(qi) starts to grow at zero hour in midnight, comes to its highest 
tide in midday, and gradually fades out till midnight. The same 
it is with the seasons. In a year the starting point of yang is the 
winter solstice, and that of yin, the summer solstice. Thus both 
are mutually inclusive, one exists immanently in the other, and 
neither can exist without the other. So are all other changes in 
the universe. Both constitute an organic whole that is the Abso¬ 
lute. What can be a better than Hegel’s description by calling it 
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dynamic? 

Moreover, Hegel says in his philosophy that limitations of 
the finite do not come from without, that its own nature is the 
cause of its own abrogation, and that by its own act it passes into 
its counterpart — can there be a better elucidation of the doctrine 
of yirt-yang than this? As an example he says that life involves 
the germ of death, and that the finite, being radically self-con¬ 
tradictory, involves its own self-suppression. That may serve as 
an illustration of this system as well. 

The immanence of the opposite Hegel planted in his dialec¬ 
tics, and he reasoned it out in this way: the Absolute is Being 
and also Not-Being. Since both terms contradict each other, they 
are antithetical. Hence a synthesis is needed which is found in 
Becoming. The philosophy of Heracleitus is here referred to. 
The Being is an abstraction, it is recognized only through Becom¬ 
ing which is universal, and Being cannot show its existence ex¬ 
cept through Becoming. And here we come to the Noumenon it¬ 
self which is synonymous with Tat Ji. Hegel’s dynamism points 
to its activity. This corresponds to what is taught in Neo-Confu¬ 
cianism based upon this doctrine of Yin and Yang. 

It may be questioned: Hegel’s dialectics proceeds from the¬ 
sis to antithesis and finally to its necessary synthesis, where does 
this system of yin and yang in comparison lead to? The answer 
is: it leads to harmony. A Great Harmony is taught by Confu¬ 
cius, inculcated by his disciples, and a nice exposition of it is in¬ 
cluded in the * Doctrine of the Mean’ written by his grandson. 
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As we understand it, the Great Harmony means the combination 
of Many into One, the inclusion of particulars in the general, 
without losing particularity and without disturbing generality 
and, as there is the constant and universal law and order, the 
combination or congregation is achieved in such a manner as to 
have them maintained to the welfare of humanity. According to 
traditional description, the examples of its opposite. Disharmo¬ 
ny, are given as in sky, the appearance of comets, collision of 
celestial bodies, devastating hurricanes and violent thunder 
storms etc. and on earth, earthquakes, eruption of volcanoes, 
great floods, desertification of arable lands, etc. and inbet ween 
among human beings, famines, epidemic diseases, wars and 
fightings and violence of all kinds — in one word everything de¬ 
structive and obstructive to the progress of civilization. The 
Great Harmony as opposed to all these can be imagined. And it 
is the Great Harmony as the alpha and omega of the universe 
that is to be achieved in all, and by all. 

It is impossible to treat this subject at full length in this 
small article. What has been discussed above offers only a super¬ 
ficial view of the philosophy of changes, with certain misconcep¬ 
tions cleared off. If one contemplated extensively on these ideas, 
he may come to certain new convictions in his view of life, rest 
assured of the reciprocal immanence by dualities, and above them 
the transcendence. And, purely for the purpose of reasearch, if 
one enters into Neo-Confucianism in this right knowledge, one 
may find himself as if he returns home after a long departure. 
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finding the house renovated, the furnitures refurbished, but 
nothing unfamiliar. 



